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| Ks in order to keep the liſe of every E poet 
within the reader's view, 1 have found it impoſſible 
to avoid going in ſome inſtances beyond the death I 
of Jaws, ſo upon the ſame principle I have kept +5, 
back ſeveral authors who might with great propriety 
FF have been mentioned, had it not appeared neceſſary 
* that their whole writings. ſhould alſo be ſeen and ex- 
= amined together. 5 
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1s that, though, as we come forwarder, it would be 
naturally expected that facts and circumſtances 
ſhould wear a moſt decided and defined aſpect, the 
impoſſibility of this happens to be apparent; for the 
| troubles of Cn ARLES, the firſt, ſo involved in doubt = 
1 and uncertainty many particulars relative to the the- 
aatre, that the early plays of SuinLEY, BROME, 
and others, could not pofſibly bear the dates we ſee 
affixed to them, and for the ſimple reaſon that actors 
N and playhouſes were at thoſe times prohibited. I 
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We know that CnarLzs the firſt, who was 
N y taught muſic by Corr RARIO, and dancing at the 
El: particular requeſt of his ſather, was very fond of 3 
=_ - dramatic amuſements; but theſe were generally 1 
=} - maſques; for plays dwindled. after the death ä 
Suk ESP FAR, Which has been proved by the va- 


riety of enemies Jo NSG conjured up, moſt of 
which attacked him ſucceſsfully; but, by the time 

PRYN NE, the Col LI ER of his day, came to publiſh 
his ſtrictures, which, though he was a ſacriſice, 
ſerved the cauſe of the Puritans, the intereſt of the 
18 theatre was very materially ſhaken, and this was 


3K in 1633. 
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: | 1 Theſe facts Ad no man in his ſenſes, and „„ 
Bo vwitha correct knowledge of the ſubject, can venture 
LEE: to aſlert that from the death of Joxsox even to the 
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Reſtoration, many novelties, at leaſt of a regular 
and meritorious kind, could poſſibly have been 
brought out; but, when you ſee the titles of plays 
that bear date all the way from the calling of the long 
parliament to the abdication of RIcHARD Chow 
WELL, nothing can be ſo abſurd as to believe that 


they were then produced; for during the troubles, | 
not only the theatres were ſhut up but the actors 


were nobly acting their parts, and that in moſt ho- 


nourable ſituations, by defending their king in the 


field of battle; in which duty they acquitted them- 


ſelves with ſo much ſpirit, courage, and loyalty, 
that but one malcontent appeared among them, and 


he, having ſeceded only from religious motives, 
His name was 


As we hear nothing at this time of Ras pe, 5 


HMINGSs, and Co N DELL, they had probably 


retired from this earthly ſtage, for Lowin, Tav- 


LER, and POLLARD, were ſo old that, though they 
fervently gave the king their lincereſt good wiſhes, 


they had nothing better to offer for his ſervice. It 


Was, however, different with thoſe who hed ſtrength 


and were young enough to maniſeſt their 1 more 7 
f active duty, 


 Monvux had firſt a company and afterwards a 
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majority; HART had a troop of horſe in Prince 
Ru PERT'S regiment, under fir THoMAS DALLISON; 
Burr was a cornet in the ſame troop, and SuaT- 
TERSEL a quarter maſter; ALLEN, of the Cockpit, 
was a major and quarter maſter general, and Ros- 
IN SON, who had ſome important commiſſion, was 
killed by that HARRISoX who was hanged aſter- 
wards at Charing Croſs, and who ſurprized and ſur- 
rounded RoRINSO with a ſtrong party, which it 
was impoſſible for him to cope with, and butchered 
him after he had lain down his arms, crying out, 
| “ Curſed be he that doeth the work of the Lonp 
« e 


So many others nobly fell! in the cauſe of their 
ſovereign that not more than enough to furbiſh up 
a tolerable company remained after the troubles, 


though Lowin, TAYLER; and POLLARD, old as 


they were, made a part of it. Theſe were obliged 
to perform by ſtealth; and, though they contrived 
| by ſome means to get poſſeſſion of the Cockpit, 
they were not only obliged to invite their audiences 
wich the greateſt privacy, but even to be cautious 
5 of whom thoſe audienc es were compoſed. 


"Pankes to ſet this | in October, 1 4 . 
in February, 1648, ordinances were iſſued from the 
| long parliament, in which * all ſtage plays and in- 


THE STAGE, ©: 


te terludes were abſolutely forbid. Stages, ſeats, 
% and galleries were ordered to be pulled down, 
& and all players, though calling themſelves the 
„ king's or queen's ſervants, to be puniſhed as 
« rogues and vagabonds; the money received at 
'& the doors to go to the poor of the pariſh, and 
every ſpectator to pay five ſhillings alſo for the 
& uſe of the poor.” 5 


The conſequence of being driven to this ne- 
ceſſity is obvious, After being undiſturbed for a. 
very ſhort time, information was given againſt them; 
and, as they were performing The Bloody Brother, 
in which Lowin acted Aubrey, TAYLER Rollo, 
PoLLarD the cook, BuzxrT Latorch, and Hart 
Otto, a party of ſoldiers ſurprized them in the 
middle of che play and carried them off, habits and 
all, to Hatton Houſe, from whence, alter keep- 
ing them ſome time, they ſtript them and let them 
looſe again. : 


After. this Aa few noblewen, who 1 were not un 
mindful of their merit and ſervices, invited theſe 
Poor forſaken wretches to perform at their houſes, 
and Holland Houſe at Kenſington, in particular 
was now and then fitted up for their reception. 


The actors, however, and their audiences were 
vor. Iv, 1 
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majority; HART had a troop of horſe in Prince 
Rur ERT's regiment, under fir THñoAAS DALLISON; 
Burr was a cornet in the ſame troop, and Su Ar- 
TERSEL a quarter maſter; ALLEN, of the Cockpit, 
was a major and quarter maſter general, and Roz- 
1N8ON, who had ſome important commithon, was 

killed by that Harnison who was hanged aſter- 
wards at Charing Croſs, and who ſurprized and ſur- 
rounded RoRBINSON with a ſtrong party, which it 
was impoſſible for him to cope with, and butchered 
him after he had lain down his arms, crying out, 

<« Curſed be he that doeth the work of the Lozp 
oy. negligently.” 


80 many others nobly fell i in the cauſe of their 
ſovereign that not more than enough to furbiſh up 
a tolerable company remained after the troubles, 
though Lowin, TAVLER, and PoLLARD, old as 
they were, made a part of it. Theſe were obliged 
to perform by ſtealth; and, though they contrived 
by ſome means to get poſſeſſion of the Cockpit, 
they were not only obliged to invite their audiences | 
with the greateſt privacy, but even to be cautious 
of whom thoſe audience es were compoſed. b 


1 ſet hs clear. in October, 1 647, and 
in February, 1648, ordinances were iſſued from the 
long parliament, in which “all ſtage plays and in- 
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ce terludes were abſolutely forbid. Stages, ſeats, 
« and galleries were ordered to be pulled down, 
% and all players, though calling themſelves the 
% king's or queen's ſervants, to be puniſhed as 
« rogues and vagabonds ; the money received at 


e the doors to go to the poor of the pariſh, and 
every ſpectator to bay five ſhillings alſo for the 


«© ule of the poor.” 


The conſequence of being driven to this ne. 
ceſſity i is obvious, After being undiſturbed. for a. 


very ſhort time, information was given againſt them; 
and, as they were performing The Bloody Brother, 
in which Lo WIV acted Aubrey, TAVYUER Rollo, 
Por LAxD the cook, Buxr Latorch, and HART 
Otto, a party of ſoldiers ſurprized them in the 
middle of the play and carried them off, habits and 


all, to Hatton Houſe, from whence, after keep- 


ing them ſome time, they ſtripe them and let them 
looſe ain. _ 


- After his” a few noblemen, who were not un- 


mindful of their merit and ſervices, invited theſe 
poor forſaken wretches to perform at their houſes, 


and Holland Houſe at Kenſington, in particular 
was now and then fitted up for their reception. 


The actors, e and their audiences were 
VOL. Iv, 8 
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_ obliged to be a little cautious, for both their pro- 
feſſion and their principles were of courſe obnoxious 


to OLtver and his party. 


Thus ſituated they were obliged to keep a good 


Jook out; and GorFr, who uſed to perform the 
female parts, and who had a very fkilſul and ani— 
mating addreſs, not only uſed to plead their cauſe 


to their patrons and excite them to relieve their 
diltreſs, but he bribed the officers and others who 


_ were commanded to watch over them, by which 
means they were now and then winked at, or elle ; 
ſo put upon their guard, that they knew bow to 
get out of the way when the hue and cry was 
after them. 


In addition to this precarious and humiliating 
way of picking up a bare ſubſiſtence, they got to- 


gcther old editions of plays and publiſhed them 
by ſubſcription, and this fact almoſt eſtabliſhes a 


certainty that the plays dated at chat time were e ge- 


5 nerally 1 


One 9 theſe TO, The Wild Gooſe Chaſe, is 


BauO r and FLETCHER, was publiſhed in 1652, 
« for the public uſe,” ſays the title page, © of all 


the ingenious, and the private benefit of Joux 
60 Lowix, and Joszya TAYLER, ſervants to his 
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& late majeſty, and by them dedicated to the ho- 
&« noured few lovers of dramatic poeſy.” 


In the dedication they ſo modeſtly deſcribed 
their wants, that the play ſold very well; and, in ſo 
many inſtances as the experiment was repeated, 
they found it turn tolerably to account, but not 
equal to their exigenices, and therefore, ſuch as 
| knew any thing of buſineſs endeavoured at eſlabliſh- 
Ing themſelves, Being however a ſet of proſcribed 
characters, and what was worle, intolerably poor, it 
vas difficult for them to know what calling to chuſe, 
| and how to find capital to carry on 7 bulinels. 


PoLLanD was the richeſt among them, but he 
left them at length, at the inſtance of his relations 
In the country, where he died about 1658 at a very 
great age; Lowin kept an inn at Brentford, called 
the Three Pigeons, and at length died very poor, 
and at leaſt as old as PoLLARD. Tay LER was in 
ſome trifling buſineſs at Rich MOND, where he alſo 
died very old; and Perkins and SUMNER, who 
followed ſome occupation together near Clerken- 
well, did not linger long after their companions. 


Some of the reſt, as we ſhall fre hereafter, being 
younger: men, law out the troubles and became the 
os | 2 
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12 THE STAGE. 


principal actors immediately after the Reſtoration. 


HART, and others, notwithſtanding their adverſity 


during CRoMwELI's uſurpation, made fortunes in 
the reign of CHñARL Es the ſecond. 


There are many circumſtances related by which 


we are deſired to credit that after the total pro- 


ſcription of the theatre, which was in 1647, ſuc- 


ceſsful attempts were made to bring it again into 
reputation. I cannot, however, i in ſpight of my in- 
clination to believe this, and my diligence to find it 
confirmed, ſee any reaſon for relying upon theſe 
reports, which are contradictory, many of them 
even to refutation. Sir WILLIAM DAVEN ANT at · 
tempted ſome kind of theatrical exhibition, a ſhort | 
time before the Reſtoration, at Rutland Houſe; 
and when the kingdom began to feel a glow of 
hope from the preparations of Mo xk, the ſcattered 
remains of the players wes” to collect themſelves 


together. : 


At 3 time N 577 a bookſeller, oh had g 


been wardrobe keeper to the company at Black- 
| friers, boldly fitted up the Cockpit at Drury Lane; 
and, in addition to thoſe whoſe names we have 


already ſeen, retained BETTERTON, and Ky- 
N ASTON) who had both been kis apprentices. 52 
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The theatrical Nandard was now hoiſted, and 
another company ſoon began to form at the Red 


Bull, and as this was during the ſhort period be- 


tween the death of CRomweErLL and the Reſtoration, 


making about two years, 1t was very unlikely they 
met with any material ſucceſs, for the kingdom had 


not ſufficient leiſure to pay them much attention. 


It is, however, but fair to allow that they laid 


the foundation of what happened afterwards; and 
by having collected and digeſted ſomething like a 
regular plan, they were better prepared for action 
when a real opportunity took place; for Rnopes's 
: company with ſome additional actors compoſed that 

ſet who perſormed under fr WILLIAM Dave 
NANT's patent; and the other made up: tl; c ec 
of KIT TIC RE. 


It will be little neceſſary to attempt further 
proof that the theatre began to decline ſo early as 
PRYNNE'S attack on it in 1633, and that of courſe 


no authors of any celebrity were or could be 1 in- 
duced to aſſiſt it materially with their labours. This 
| declenſion augmented. gradually till 1660; when 


all impediments being removed, when the players, 


and many of the authors, being ready to reſume 
their functions, when it was not only the with but 
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the intereſt of the whole nation to laugh away the 
gloom in which it had been involved, two theatres 
were immediately eſtabliſhed, one by virtue of a 


patent granted to fir WILLIAu DAVENANT, and 
another veſting the ſame right in HERR KIL LI- 


GREW) both grants deing for ever. 


— 
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CHAP. II. 


ESTABLISHMENT C OF THE THEATRE AT THE 
RESTORATION. 


— 


— 


Ix the merit of SHARES YEAR and his cotemporaries 
maintained at leaſt eight theatres at a time, without 
the advantages of ſcenes or actreſſes, one introduced 
to attract the view, and the other to charm the ſenſes, 
there clearly mult have been a deplorable deficency 
in the dramatic productions at the Reſtoration; 
| when two theatres at a time made ſo indifferent a 
ſhift to get on, that in order to give ſtrength to their 
performances they united; and thus all the dra- 
matic merit of the kingdom was concentrated in 
one company. 5 


The ſteps that led to this union, which: was not 
Hifſoived till ſeven years alter the Revolution, it 
vill be now neceſſary to trace. Under the patent 
granted to KiLLiGrtw, the actors were deno- 
minated the king's ſervants, and performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane; ſir WIILIAM 
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DavENANT's company were called the Duke's 
Servants, and they performed firſt at Lincoln Inn 


Fields, and afterwards at the Duke's theatre in 
Dorlet Cardens. 


About ten of the king's company were on his 
majeſty's houſehold eſtabliſhment. They were 


allowed ſcarlet cloth and lace for their uniform, and 


were ſtyled by the Lord Chamberlain, Gentlemen 
of the Grand Chamber. This diſtinction does not, 


however, appear to have been extended to the 


Duke's company. Both were greatly reſpected and 


carreſſed at court, where, as well as at their re- 
ſpective theatres, they frequently performed in the > 
preſence of the royal family and the nobility. 


of ſo mu ch conſequence _ they conbdered, 


and of ſuch import to the ſtate appeared their eſta- 
bliſhments, that the code of theatrical regulations, 


which we have ſeen iſſued by the command of 
Louis the fourteenth, and which deſerves every 


commendation, ſeems if it had been copied from 
that of the Engliſh companies; for the court took 
cognizance of their private government; and when- 
ever there were any diſputes, elther the king, or the 
duke, in perſon, condeſcended to decide on them. 


But neither the renovation of the theatre after 
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ſo long an interdiction, the ſcenes, or the actreſſes, 


were able to ſatisfy the public without having re- 
courle to SHAKESPEAR; Whoſe plays, to prevent 


all poſſibility of diſcontent, as well as ſeveral of 
JoxsoN's productions, and alſo MassincER's and | 


FrertcuR's were in the moſt ſcrupulous and im 


partial manner divided between them; for it was 


a ſtrict ſtanding regulation that no play performed 
at one houſe ſhould be acted at the other. : 


As theſe plays were choſen in ſuch a manner as 


anſwered the beſt purpoſes of both companies, the 
court not only ratified the choice but applauded 
their good ſenſe in ſteering ſo impartially clear of ; 


each other. Thus while HART was celebrated in 


Othello, BErTTERTON \ was famous 1 in Hamlet. 


* 


I know not if this may be called a MY TE me- 


thod; for, though too much emulation leads to 
ſatiety, yet victory is gained by nobly ſtruggling, 


and compariſon i is che criterion of excellence. At 
any rate is was not adopted by them to any good 


purpoſe; for Da vENANT finding his company 
weaken in the public eſtimation, introduced what 

vas then and is at this moment the diſgrace and 1 re- 
Proach of the theatre 3 | FL 


* It cannot be ſuppoſed that I eng to advance 3 any thing like an 
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| Operas and maſques took place of tragedies and 
comedies, and to Pyscus and CircE yielded 
CEO PATRNA and Ros ALIN D. To ſee and to hear 
are one thing, and to think and to judge another, and 
nothing could more completely verify the truth of 
this then what had happened to the king's company 
upon DAvINAN T's bringing forward theſe auxiliary 
helps; for, though they were compcſed of per- 
formers much ſuperior to thoſe of the other, they 


3 


aſſertion that ornament and ſcenery are not a very decorous and 
proper appendage to the theatre. Nothing but the extraordinary 
merit which we have examined both in authors and actors could 
poſſibly have kept up the ſtage to ſuch a pitch of reputation as we 
have ſeen it in, unaſſiſted as it was by theſe advantages; and even 
the admirable productions of SHAKESPZAR muſt naturally have re- 
ceived an augmented brilliancy from this auxiliary embelliſhment, 
not that they have altogether been ſo expenſive as a ſingle panto- 


mime. I only reſerve to myſelf a right to blame thoſe innovations 


in this way which have prevailed to the injury of the drama, and 

| ſhook the fair pretenſions of tragedy and comedy to the firſt rank in 

the theatre. Go for maſques, go for operas, go for ſpectacles if you | 

will; let painting and muſic, thoſe becoming attendants on poetry, 
WT it the meritorious labours of their lovely fiſter; but let them keep 

within their own province. Let us have magic and fairy land, and let 

fairies bring about theſe transformations to the belief of which our 


minds are accommodated : but do not ſuffer ſtuffed elephants, paſte- N 


board lyons, and leathern tygers to train the car of a real hero. Let 
: us remember that theſe tricks were borrowed from our fantaſtic neigh. 

| bours the Fre nch; and that, even in FRANCE, CORNEILLE with all 
his reputation never recovered the kick that was given to it by the 
neceſſity he was under ot courting an auxiliary in the Flying Horſe. 


ay 


L295 
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inſtantly experienced the moſt cold and mortifying 
neglect, while the houſes and the coffers of the 


other houſe were completely filled; nor did they 


ever perfectly recover their eſtimation with the 


public, nor at all till they procured ſcenery and 
decorations from France and attacked their op- 
ponents with their own weapons. 


Another advantage which the ſtage now began 
to boaſt was not only evidently neceſlary but per- 


fectly rational. BurT, Crux, Hax, HAMMER 
rox, and KN ASTON, had hitherto been famous 
for performing female characters, and their repu- _ 
tation 1s very highly ſpoken of; but, as ſoon as 
Mrs. SAUNDERS, who afterwards married BETTER 
ron, and Mrs. DaveneorrT began to appear, and 
| theſe were followed by others of the names of 
Daviks, Lo xc, G1BBs, NokRls, HorpEx, and 
5 JENXNIN Gs, the theatre ſeem to rennovate in earneſt, 
and ſcenes of tenderneſs, at which every audience 
muſt before have materially revolted, received now 
5 an additional force and energy by being graced with 


the real attractions of female beauty and feminine 
V2 Aclicacy -. 


9 


| ® There was a clauſe, ſays an author, in one of theſe patents, 

but no doubt it was in both, which ran thus: © That whereas the 5 

* omens' parts in plays have hitherto been acted 900 men in tha 
2 
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In ſpight of all the precautions that had been 
taken by the king and the duke of Vo RR to prevent 
theatrical diſputes this introduction of foreign mer- 

cenaries preſently introduced allo cabals and in- 
trigues. Engliſhmen were not very well pleaſed at 
that inſolence which they experienced from French- 
men, or that nature and SHAKESPEAR ſhould yield 
to a contre ems, or an entrechat . 15 


Nags Habits of women, at which ſome have taken offence, we do permit 
and give leave, for the time to come, that all womens' parts be 
wk acted by women.” | 


CI A picture of thoſe times 1s given in pretty lively Fr by an 
: author who ſeems to have known them well. He ſays, “that 
40 though the town at the time of SHARK EST EAR was not by many 
« degrees ſo populous as then,” meaning the reign of CHARLEs the 
ſec ond, yet as better order was kept among thoſe who frequented 
80 look their ſucceſs was more regular, and they themſelves as well 
Wi as their productions were more reſpected; for,” ſays he, “as 5 
; 8% there was better order kept among the company that. came, many 7 
5 people thought a play an innocent diverſion for an idle hour or 
4 two, the plays themſelves being then more inſtructive and moral : 
40 whereas of late the playhouſes are ſo extremely peſtered with 
5 „ vizard maſks, anc. their trade occaſioning continual quarrels and 


T and abuſes, that many of the more civilized part of the town are 
„ "WS uneaſy i in the company, and ſhun the theatre as they would a houſe 


of ſcandal, It is an argument of the worth of the plays and 
© players of the laſt age, and eaſily interred that they were much be- 
6c youd ours in this, to conſider that they could ſupport themſelves 
£8 merely from their own merit, the weight of the matter, and the 
ec goodneſs of the action, without ſcenes or machines; whereas the 
« Pals ent pl. FS, with all their ſhow, can hardly ds an audience, 5 
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This was certainly the moment to attempt inno- 
vation with ſucceſs. A people who, in proportion 


as they had emancipated from gloom and ladnels, 
were now plunging into every plealure, even to un- 


bridled licentiouſneſs, were exactly the objects to 


be played on by preſuming, cunning, and needy 
foreigners. Spectacle was the word ; and, ſo com- 
pletely did it prevail that at length the theatres them- 
ſelves, yielding to the ſuperior attractions of the 


puppet ſhew in Saliſbury Court, were obliged to 


petition in the ſame manner as TERENCE com- 
8 plained in his time of che rope dancers in Rome. 


In the midſt of theſe contentions, the public 


_ pleaſures of the people were ſuſpended by their 
public calamities. The plague and the fire of Lo x- 


bo cauſed a ſuppreſſion of all amuſements for 
eighteen months. ; 


Theſe events, however, having paſſed away as 


every calamity in that reign did like a cloud in 
April, the ſun of pleaſure and voluptuouſneſs ſhone 
brighter than ever. New entertainments were in- 
vented, new auxiliaries called in, and this is the 


— 


time when, as Vor rains tells us, Canpear came 


95 unleſs there be the additional invitation of a Gznior FIDELL, " VL 
40 eh ABB E or ſuch fo. lie 1 regale eee in the 
40 bills. | 1 Lce 
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over and “ performed his deteſtable muſic to the 
* Engliſh, who ogght it excellent.“ 


As it has been a 3500 deal conan that de- 
corations and ſcenes were not introduced on the 
' Engliſh ſtage till after the events of the plague. and 
the fire, it is worth while to notice that this cannot 
be the truth, but that it is exactly as I have here 
ſtated. Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT was with the 
f king in FRANCE, ſo was KILLI GRE W, and chere 
cannot be a doubt but they availed themſelves of 
every fancifu] dramatic decoration they law there; 
for, though they had not at that time arrived to 
Conti LE'S lying horſe, the freaks of PzxnINg 
which, as we have ſeen, were the ruin of the marquis 
de SOURDEAC, muſt no doubt have attracted the 
notice of Crarres,and his followers; but ſtrong er 
circumſtance puts the matter out of doubt; for fir 
WILLIAM DAVENANT did not live above a year 
and a half aſter the fire of Loy DON, in which ſhort 
| period it would have been impoſſible to have carried 
5 ſuch © an improvement to any degree ol perfection. | 


18 1 e eſcape me 1 mut here 
beg that the reader will not confound the idea -- 


Tuouas KILLICREW with KILLI CREW the pa- 


tentee, The firſt was a man of wit, and an ex- _ 


cellent companion ſor the king and RochESTER, 
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and it was upon this account that it has been ſup- 


poſed in general that to him the patent was granted 
as manager of the king's company. This, however, 


certainly was not the caſe, for all the authors agree 


that it was given to HENRY KIT IIR EW, and 


there is no doubt but that the patent itſelf would 
bear out this fact, although it is extremely difficult 
to aſcertain the real perſon after all; for we know 
of no HENRY KiLLIGREW but doctor HENRY, 


who was the brother of THOMAS, and a year 


younger than. that famous wit, whereas the patent 


was made out to HENRY KILLICREw, eſquire. 


It ĩs certainly true that doctor HEN Rv KIIII- 


GREW vas a man of brilliant talents, that he wrote 


a play, and that he was father of that Mrs. AxNE 


KILLIOREw on whom Davypex wrote a celebrated 
and beautiful elegy; and if it were not for the 
| palpable miſnomer, and allo that not a ſyllable has 


been hinted of the circumſtance by his numerous 
biographers, it would really be within likelihood 


that he was the perſon alluded to; for Hart was 
the acting manager in the king's company, and 
BETT ERTO in the duke's, ſo that KILLIGREW 
and DAVENANT mult be conſidered only. as e 
Prictors. 


The truth of this buſineſs will, perhaps, never 


be known, which is indeed more extraordinary than 
material; but the reaſon ſeems to be this. When 


the two companies in 1684 united, at which time 


the Kiiiticrtw, whoever he was, had perhaps died 
or withdrawn from the ſcheme, for by this time there 


were ſtrange alterations, the plays were performed 
under fir WILLIAM DAVvENANT's patent which 
deſcended as regularly as a perſonal eſtate; having 


been bequeathed to doctor CHARLES DavenanT, 


by him aſſigned to his brother ALEXANDER, who | 


ſold his intereſt in it to CunisTOPHER Ricn, a 


lawyer; from him it came to his ſon, who left it to 
his four daughters, of whom it was purchaſed by 
Mr. Corman and his friends, and it has never been 
denied that, with this patent and this intereſt, de- 


: icended alſo the dormant patent of KitLionew, 


In a ma among all the hiſtories, of all the 


£ KiLLIGnzwWs, we do not find a ſingle ſyllable that 


directs us to the knowledge « of which of them poſ- 
ſefled the patent ; ; ſo that the matter muſt be left to 

the enquiry of the reader, who may, perhaps, not 8 
Ee think the diſcovery worth the pains, 


Betone fir WitLian Davznanr . be 
began the theatre in Dorſet Garden, but did not 
live to ſee it finiſhed. It was opened in November, 
167 L, and on the following January, Drury Lane, 
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belonging to the king's company, was burnt down 
together with more than fifty houſes. Sir Cyr1sTo- 
enter WRE Ny was employed to renovate this phœnix; 
but there were ſo many directors and dictators that 
he left the managers, who had by this time began to 


increaſe in number, and of courſe in oppoſition, to 


wrangle the matter out together; in conſequence of 


which his whole plan was mutilated and ruined, and 
every convenience and accommodation, intended by 
him for the advantage of the public and the per- 
ſormers, ſpoiled and deſtroyed. It was, however, 

g rebuilt and opened on the oe of March, 1674- 


Dorlet Garden, however, by means of ſhew and 


N parade, obtained a complete victory over Drury 
Lane, nature, and common ſenſe. This induced 


the king's company, who were ſeverely galled at 
ſuch unmerited preference, to attempt at many ex- 


pedients to revenge themſelves; and, among the reſt, 
authors were employed to parody and turn inio ri- 
dicule the ſpectacles of the other houſe; which, as 
they could not excel them in ſplendour and ſhew, 
for otherwiſe the more nonſenſe the better, not only 


rendered all their altempts abortive, but fixed an in- 


delible ſtigma upon them for baving male volenily 1 
dared to queſtion the jugdment of the public. TI 


It has, by ſome of the writers on the ſage, been 
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mentioned that BETTERTO&NS belonged to the king's 
company; and, when fir WILLIAM DAVvENANT 


produced ſcenes, that he went over to FRANCE to 
procure others more ſplendid in order to oppoſe 
him; nay, ſome will have it that BETTERTON pro- 
duced all the ſcenes. The fact. is, BETTERTON 


went to FRANC CE, at the expreſs command of the 
king, to try, by a review of the French theatre, to 
add every poſſible improvement to the Engliſh ; ſo 
that theſe ſcenes and decorations, which were really 


after the fire of LONDON, improved the duke's 
theatre ſo materially, that it greatly contributed to 


the downfall of their opponents. ” 


We have here to kehotie aha BerTER TON, 


whoſe own reputation was ſurely much more in- 


volved with that of SHAKESPEAR, than fignor Fi- 
DELE, of whom LANGBAINE very properly ſpeaks | 
ſo conte mptuouſſy, could ſo far condeſcend to in- 
jure the real intereſt of the theatre as to become an 
encourager of this folly ; but we have ſeen the beſt 
actors and the wileſt managers bend to the faſhion E 
of the times, and however reprehenſible might be 
thc conduct of BETTERTON, the abſurdity of his 
ſucceſſors has left him little to bluſh at. ; 


Though the performers at Kit. LIGREW'S theatre 
had been acknowledged upon the whole as the beſt, 
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another reaſon why BETTERTON was ſuppoſed to 
have been one of them, they, about this time, 


dwindled conſiderably. Some had quitted the 


ſtage, ſome had died, and the remainder were old 
and infirm. It was at this favourable moment that 


BETTERTON, full of anxiety to provide comfortably 


for his comrades, propoſed to unite the theatres, 
which union was at length effected. They now 


performed by the title of the king's ſervants under 
fir WILLIAM Davtnant's patent, and aſter this 
time the patent of KIL LI OX EW does not ſeem to 
| have been called! into action. 


Hanz ſoon Aer this retired; and Monun died; 


and now the theatre, inſtead of bringing a number 
of general intereſts into one point of view, grew 
5 diſtracted with its inteſtine broils. The particulars 


of theſe, however, we are not yet ripe for; I ſhall, 


therefore, leave the ſtage for the preſent, to examine 


into the merits of thoſe men by whom it became 
| Felebrated.. 1 


. n . 


2 2 
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CHAP. III. 


8 ; g mnt 


 DAVENANT, SHIRLEY, AND RANDOLPH. 


At the authors now became not only more nu- : 


merous but more generally known, it will be ſuſfi- 


_ cient for me to detail the moſt material particulars 
relative to them that I have been able to collect. 


Men of conſiderable talents certainly lived i in the 


reign of Cranes the ſecond, one of them may 
with juſtice be called our greateſt poet, but the air 
-0f Engliſh taſte at that time was too groſs, too de- 


leterious for the exiſtence of refined unadulterated 


wit, the inſtructor of morality, and the friend of 
virtue. Brutal and licentious jeſts aſſumed the 
Whole dominion of letters; flattery was a virtue, 
decency a reproach; and the ſureſt way of procuring 
_ favour and protection was to proſtitute thoſe en: 
dovments which were intended by nature and reaſon | 


to delight and inſtruct mankind, 


Sir W 1LLIAu Davianan r, to whoſe induſtry 
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and perſeverence, the ſtage has many obligations, 
led a life chequered with various fortunes. He was 
the ſon of Joun DAVENAN r, a considerable vint- 
ner, who kept the Crown at OxrorD; and, as 
SHAKESPEAR Very frequently called there in his 
journey from Lo N DON to WARICOESHIRE, @ 
curious report has prevailed that having been pleaſed 
to ſhew great attention to the young vintner when a 

child, fir WILLIAM owed not only his ſucceſs to 
our great bard's inſtructions, but bis being to his 

. 


Oer circumſtances were adduced to corro- 
borate this report, and among them it was ſaid that 

SnARESsPEAR Was his godfather, and that he was 
: chriſtened W1iLLI1AaM, Nay, he was ſaid to re- 
ſemble him very ſtrongly in every feature, but-par- 
. ticularly about the noſe; but this fact was after- _ 
_ wards left undecided, for fir WiLL1am, having un- 
fortunately lolt his noſe, that evidence of SHAKES- 

FEAR 's incontinence was removed out of the Way. 


This report, 1 has never . 
which as it was invidious is rather wonderful, for 3 
has been decided that Mrs. DAVEN ANT was a wo- 
woman of unblemiſhed reputation, and that all 
SHAKESPEAR' J civility and attention were no more 


than a tribute of friendſhip and reſpect to her 
huſband, for whom he had a high opinion and 
regard. 


In whatever way we conſider this gentleman's 
life, ſomething that beſpeaks extraordinary talents 
will be found in it. His genius ſoaring above the 

trammels of the univerſity, he quitted it very early 


and went to France in the ſuite of the ducheſs of 


 RicumonD; afterwards he was retained by that 


unfortunate lord Brook, whole life we have ſeen, 


and whoſe cruel death left our poet without a 


* 5 


He now Piet bis mind to literature; and, 
when Joxs0N died, became a ſucceſsful candidate ; 
_ againſt Ma for the vacant laurel. This trait of 
favour and attention from the king he never forgot, : 
for when the troubles began he artfully and ſuc- 
ceſsfully ſtirred up the people 1 in his behalf, and in 
conſequence of his loyal conduct, which was fol- 
lowed up by great perſonal bravery, he received 


the honour of knighthood on the field of Paine: at 
the Liege: of GLOCESTER: 


3 contined firmly and honourably devoted to ” 
the king, 2nd was at ang taken priſoner and con- 
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fined in Cowss caſtle ; but nothing could conquer 
that firmneſs which was the marking feature of his 
character. So far from his being appalled with the 


proſpect of death which ſeemed to look him full in 
the face, he worked on his celebrated poem of 


Gondibert, two books of which he had written in 


Fu Ax cE. At length two aldermen of York to- 
wards whom he had conducted himſelf with the 
_ trueſt clemency when they were priſoners and in his 
power, exerted their influence to fave him, and he 
was s foon aſter at large. 


We have ſeen that at the Reſtoration he became 


manager of the duke of York's company ; ; I ſhall, 
therefore, examine into the merits of thoſe dramatic 
pieces which, previous to that event, at, and after it, 
gave his name a conſiderable conſequence as a dra- 
matic writer. As theſe pieces, however, were in 
general rather fitted to the ſtage than written for it, 
and as, in conſequence, they are none of them upon 
the liſt of acting plays, the intelligence we get con- 

ö cerning them is very blind and uncertain; and, were 
it not for LAN GBAINE, with whom Davenante _ 
ſeems to have been a great fay ourite, we Thould be 5 

almoſt | in the dark upon this luis. 


A 1 King f th 2 Ea beit date 1629. 
It is doubtful at what place this play was performed, 
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Þ, r ; | x | | | : 2 
but it is taken from a novel by BAN DELTLOo, and 
was dedicated to the duke of SoMERSET, and the 
dedication was followed up by eight copics of com- 


mendatory verſes, 


Cruel Brother, 1730, Aid" to have been per- g 


formed at Blackſriers, but we know nothing of either 


its origin or ſucceſs. The Fuſe Ttalian, 1730, of 
this play there 1 is no further account than that it was 
performed at Blackfriers and introduced by verſes 
written by Horkixs and CAR Ew. The Temple of 
Tove, 1634. Let it be remembered that I vouch. 
for no dates between 1633 and 1660. This was a 
maſque and contradicts the account that ſcenes 
were not known till the Reſtoration, for the author 
bimſelf has theſe words: * This maſque, for the 


* invention, variety of ſcenes, aparitions and rich- 


* nels of habits, was generally approved to be one 
© of the moſt weiden that had been done in 
* ENGLAND.“ The fact is ſcenes were known 
before, for they were introduced by Is 100 Joxks; 
but they were too expenlive to be exhibited ** 
: ur where but at court. 


* zun ls of the Prince 4 Amour, was another 


piece of the ſame kind, the mulic was compoled by 
Hu RY and William Lawss. The Platonic 
Lovers, 1636, performed at Blackfriers. Very little aha 
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is ſaid about this piece, and it is probable that its 


ſucceſs was very indifferent, for it was not printed 
ſingly but waited for a x play called The Wits to in- 


duce its ſale. 


The Wits performed at Biene in che ſame 


year. This play, which was taken from BAU- 


MonTand FLETCHER'S Wit at ſeveral Weapons, had 
conſiderable ſuccels, and was afterwards revived at 
the duke's theatre. It is highly complimented by 
RE Britannia Triumphant, and Salmacida 


Spolia, were maſques. The Unfortunate Lovers, 


was a tragedy, ſo was Love and. Honour, which laſt 


was res with good ſuccels. 


| Theſe pieces, whatever was the exact time of 
their firſt appearance, are all that DavenaAnT pro- 
duced till 1656, at which time, as we have ſeen, he 


got poſſeſſion of Rutland Houſe, where he contrived 


a ſpectacle by declamation, as he calls it, after the 
manner of the ancients, and afterwards he brought 
out the Siege of Rhodes there, which was certainly 
the firit attempt to introduce ſcenes into a common 


: thre, for the title runs thus: 


« The 7 of Rhodes, made a 3 
6 by the art of perſpective i in ſcenes, and the ſtory | 
VOL, VVV SY 
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« ſung in recitative muſic, at the back part of Rut- 


« land Houſe, in the upper end of Alderſgate Street, 
% LonDoN, 1656.” With this play DavexnantT 


opened his theatre after the Reſtoration, and it was 
warmly applauded. The event happened in the 
reign of Sol MAN the ſecond, and the tory is well 
calculated to be conveyed be od the medium of 
ſcenery and decoration. 


55 The Cruelty of the Md te iow. and The 
_ Hiſtory of Sir Francis Drake, were pieces performed 
at the Cockpit in 1658, and expreſſed, as it was 
termed, by inftrumental and vocal muſic. Theſe 
plays might have been ſuffered but they were not, 
properly ſpeaking, permitted, and the accounts are 
that they would not have been ſuffered at all had 
not Oli vER CROMWELL in the firſt of them found : 
ſomething that pleaſed him wonderfully ; for that it 
gave him a clue to atehieve ſome conqueſts that 
he had meditated againſt Pexv himſelf. This is a 
ſtrange aſſertion, and therefore I adviſe my readers 
to believe as much of it as reflection permits them 


to credit. 


The Rivuals, performed in 1668, is little more 
| than attributed to DAVEN ANT. It was performed 
at his theatre, and is merely an alteration of 
Frzrenkn s Noble Bien. The Man 5 the Maſters 


Beet: 
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1669, is exactly the ſubject of Sc ARROx's Fodelet, 


and a mixture of IL'Heritier Ridicule, and this will 
ſhew that DAVEN ANT was determined to con- 


vince che public he was a . purveyor for their 


pleaſures. 


The Fair Favourite, a tragi comedy, 1673. The 
ſuccels of this piece is not known, but Law againſt 


Lovers became very popular, and no wonder, for it 
vas made up of Suaxtseear's Meaſure for Meafure, 
and Much ado about Nothing. DAVvEN ANT how- 


ever has not done any ſervice to either of theſe 


plays, and, as if he had not mutilated them enough 
by cutting them into one, he has affected to poliſh 


the language. In ſhort it ſucceeded, which was 
natural enough, for the audience were glad to ice 


the reſemblance of SHAKESPEAR in any drels, 


Mews from Plymouth, 1675 e to "Py ery 


 BAINE, was performed with good ſucceſs. 4 Play- 


houſe to Let, is a ſtrange farago, intended for no 


bdther purpoſe than to gather up all thoſe materials 


which were performed by ſtealth in the time of 


CRouwWELL. Thele toſſed up with a kind of an in. 
troductory firſt act, make an entertainment certainly 
full of variety but as certainly. full of abſurdity. 


Ta throw with ſuccels NMorizars Cocu Ima- 
E 2. = 
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ginaire, The Hiſtory of Sir Francis Drake, The bo 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, and The Actions 
of Ceſar, Aniony and Cleopatra, into one play is 4 
as ſtrong an inſtance of an author's courage and 
the forbearance of an audience as I believe can be * 

adduced; but to ſuch reputation were muſic and 
ſcenery arrived that the abſurder the vehicle the 

higher the admiration; for, beſides the incompre- 


 henfible Cau BERT, they by this time began to have 
| a taſte for LuLLy. 


be next piece of this author 15 The Siege, g 

1s ſo little remembered that no account can be ga- 

7 thered either of its merit or its ſucceſs. Its date is 
1673, fo is that of another piece called Diſtreſſes, 
of which play we know as little as to its public ce- 
jebrity. An alteration of Macbeth adapted to the 
ſpirit of the times, and decorated with ſcenery and 


mul, was the laſt attempt of this author, which 
p bears the date of 1674; and, at ſome time in his | 
bee altered the Tempeſt, that it might have 

|; y the ſame ſlage advantages, in conjunction wich 

N . Devbzx. | 

| „F <Frow theſe circamfiances It appears, from he 

. 5 plays themſelves, that their dates were at the time 5 

| i they were printed, and their ſucceſs ſuch as might 

i EE. expected from the labours of a man whoſe Rudy b 
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was rather to keep a plealing variety for the ſtage, 
as a manager, than to become a candidate for public 
fame 2s an author; and this will apply, trace the 
merit of DavenanT how you may; for he wrote 
well, ſtrong and readily; the ſterling materials, 
therefore, that were neceſſary to work up plays 
when they were obliged to go alone were uſeleſs 


now they were either dandled or trained in leading 
ſtrings; and nothing can prove this more forcibly 
"than @ peruſal of thoſe of his plays that are extant, 
| which are none of them by any means regular, and 
which are fitted to the ſtage even more re haſtily and 
ſlovenly than thoſe of Davven. 1 


Davenant nevertheleſs wrote ſenſibly and 


- meritoriouſly, but his bell talents were not for the 
ſtage, and there i is more intrinlic value in his Gondi- 
bert than all his dramatic productions put together. 
Davyven ſpeaks of him as one who had a quick 
fancy, and an imagination equal to the accompliſh. 
ment of every thing he projected. He ſays that 


no ſubject could be propoſed to him on which he 


would not ſuddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleaſant and ſurprizing. War LER, CowLey, SY 
Hoss, wrote alſo highly in favour of his works. 
In ſhort, he was a man of ſtrong intellects, and ex- 
tremely proper for the ſituation he held; which 

would have been maniſeſt more to his honour had 


38 . 


not a falſe taſte anſwered his purpoſe, and, there- 
fore, he would have been his own worldly enemy 
to have had recourſe to real taſte, but at laſt with 
all his ingenuity he would have cut but an indifferent 

figure by the fide of even the ſecond rate claſs of 
dramatic poets in the reign of Jams the firſt, who 
had nothing to drpecy upon but intrinſic merit. 
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Suixrkv was a much better anette Writer 
than fr WII I IAN DavEN ANT; which opinion | 
ſome of his ſucceſſors have ſo ſteadily | held that wth. => 
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g out ſcruple, in the fond imagination that they were 1 
8 following the dictates of their own fancy, they have 7 
i „ followed him word for word. Mrs. Brun, Bur- | . 
| 3 LOCK, and Foors, have taken materials from him; ⁵ 
| 1 nan even DurDEx bas siven yo mean account ; 
chin. — 
il 

i Sunny, like Wessrzn was a writer of plays, 5 

o and a ſchoolmaſter, but he had much more merit at 5 
either profeſſion. According as the times were 5 
ul | peaceable or turbulent, he purſued one or the other E 
[ of theſe occupations. Some of his plays were pro- 

4 duced ſoon after the death of James the firſt, but 

i their ſucceſs does not appear to have been equal to 

bl their merit till they were brought forward at the Re- : 
j ſloration. He did not, however, live long enough a 


to reap any folid advantages from this revival of his 
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reputation; for, having been burnt out with his fa- 


mily at the dreadful fire in 1666, both he and his 
wife were ſo ſeized with terror at the ſhoc king event 
that they died within the ſpace of four and twenty 


hours, and were buried! in the ſame grave. b 


$ninLer' s dramatic works are ſaid to have 
been printed according to the following dates. The 


' Wedding, 1629, was performed at the Phcoenix. 
This play is well ſpoken of, and was twice revived 
with ſucceſs. The Grateful Servant, 1630, which is 


ſaid to have been greatly applauded, was accom- 


panied by eight copies of verſes, two of them 
written in Latin. This comedy was revived twice, 

but its reception was not perhaps equal to SIX 

LEY'S expectation, for he took the principal circum- 
ſtance in it to aſſiſt him 1 in the plot of the Humourous | 


Courtier. 


The School of Compliment, though brought out 
third was written firſt. Its date is 1631, and it 


does not ſeem to have been ſo ſucceſsful as either 
of the others. The Changes, 1632, was greatly bw 


ceſsful, both during the author's life ume and after 


his. death, till Dzvypen took a principal circum- 
ſtance into his Maiden Oueen; ; which, not being 
liked as he introduced it, the innocent, as we fre— 


quently ſee in life, ſuffered for being in company 
with the guilty, | 


Contention for Honour and Riches, and The 
Triumph of Peace, were maſques, and had ſucceſs 


through the medium of decoration. The Witty 
Fair One, 1633, has merit. but its reception did not 
anſwer the author's hopes or expectations. Of the 
Bird in the Cage, alſo in 1633, we have different re- 
ports. It had great ſucceſs on the ſtage, and was 
revived with the higheſt approbation on its being 
printed, not only on account of the play itſelf but 
an ironical dedication to the famous PryNNE, whole | 
attack on the theatre we have gone through che 
: hiſtory of. It i is a ſingular ſtory and ſtrangely con- 
ducted, but thoſe who read it will lind 1 in it ſome 
fterling materials. 


The Traytor, which 1s little more chan a . 
cious alteration of a piece under the fame title 
written by one Rivers, a Jeſuit, was performed in 


1635, and revived in 1692, as well as twenty-ſix 

years afterwards with alterations by Bur rock, but 
it never did much; indeed e was not the forte 
-f- SHIRLEY. 
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remarkable for any ſtriking merit, for on the con- 
trary it is full of indecency; but this was the vice 


of the times, and Sy1RLEY, not content with intro- 


ducing the circumſtance of a man's enjoying the 


perſon of a young lady and fancying her the devil, 


in his Grateful Servant, which, as we have ſeen, was 
recommended by eight copies of verſes, has brought 
it forward again in this piece. Mrs. Benn, however, 


anxious to make her own ſex as knowing as poſlible, 
has again haſhed up this turtle with the addition of : 


a little Fern fat, i in her pay of the br Chance. 


The Young Alte, 1637, vetted” at a 


; private houſe i in Drury Lane, is a play of very me- 
= diocre pretentions. The Example, ſame year. This 
is a tragi comedy as well as the laſt, and like that it 
has but a faint title to commendation. Hyde Park, 


1637 again. We get at SuirLEy's genuis beſt 


when we get to his comedies. This play, though 
far from a perfect performance, has many flaſhes of 
excellent humour, but it is irregular and undra- 
matic; and, like almoſt the whole of this author's 
works, requires to be regulated by a maſterly hand. 


In ſhort, there is too much of FIETCRHER about 


Su [RLEY to enſure him a permanent reputation, 


His next comedy, The Gameſeer, is a flrong 7 
Vor. 1v. F 
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proof of this. The plot, though perfectly natural, 
is full of perplexity, but there are parts of it that 
would do credit to any author, The characters are 
| ſtrong, and the moral is intereſting. This play was 
altered by CnARLES JounsoN, and called The 

Wife's Relief, but his language does not mix well 
with Sn1iRLEY's. Garrick, who better under- 
ſtood the ſtage, brought it forward under the title of 
The Gameſters, but he omitted certainly the two 
ſlrongeſt written ſcenes in the whole play, and thus 
it has never yet been properly altered; if it were to 
be, there can be no doubt but it would keep a 
FENCE TOE ee the lock lift. 


We next find: two tragi- comedies, one called 
The Roya! Maſter, and the other The Duke's Miſtreſs. 
The firſt had ten copies of complimentry verſes per- 
fixed to it, though it had a ſhort exiſtence, and the 
other ſneaked out of the world without being noticed 
at all. The Maid's Revenge is ſaid to have been 
SHIRLEY's ſecond play, and indeed there is every 
appearance of it, for it is a very puerile performance. | 
Chabot, Admiral of France, is a work of but little | 
| merit, F he ſe four laſt plays bear date e 


The ! Ball. A play in which SHIRLEY is ſaid to 
have been aſſiſted by GTORHCE CHAPTMAN. Arcadia. 
This play i is founded on fir PHIL Ir Stoney” s Ar- 
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cadia, a poem incapable of being dramatized; and, 


as if it was not dull and perplexed enough in SHIR= 


LEY's attempt to bring it on the ſtage, it has been 


ſince done into a tragedy by a Mr. MACNAMARA 
Moxcan; and though ſtuffed with the moſt con- 


temptible mixture of puerility and bombaſt, had 


ſucceſs through the acting of Danny and Miſs 
NosstTER, 


The Humourous Courtier was. performed with 


good ſucceſs. Whoever ſearches for SuIRLEx's 

merit will find it in comedy. The Opportunity. 

| There is a reſemblance in this play of Meaſure for 
Meaſure, and other ſtories. It is not the beſt play 

2 of this 8 it is far from a had one. 


St. Patrick for Ireland is a hiſtorical x hor 
it only contains a part of the ſtory, and is in other 
reſpects a looſe and unintereſting performance. In 
Love's Cruelty, a tragedy, there is not much to boaft 


of. The ſtrange circumſtance of a huſband's con- 
cealing his wiſe's adultery is too revolting. The 
Conſtant Maid is a comedy that contains much plea- 
ſantry, but there is very little novelty in che inci- 
dents or the author's management of them. 8 


ſeven laſt pieces bear date FR 


The Coronation, which was did to have been 
F 2 
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written fingly by FLETCHER, is alſo dated 1640. 
SHIRLEY laid claim to it, and his claim was allowed. 


It is not very material, however, who wrote it, ex- 


cept for the merit of particular paſſages, for as a 
play it has not much to boaſt of. The Triumph of 
Beauty is a maſque, which was performed for the 


amuſement 'of ſome young noblemen. The ſubject 5 
is the ee o Paris. 


— 


The Brothers. This bert, which has been 


treated repeatedly ever ſince Tzrxznce, cannot fail 
to ſucceed according to the merit of the different 
authors who chooſe it; and, whether we inſtance this 


play, the Squire of Alſatia, Tom Jones, the School 
for Scandal, or any other of thoſe numerous pro- 
ductions, either plays or novels, into which the eſ- 


ſence of this ſubject has been introduced, it muſt 


be conſidered as the moſt pardonable plagiary that 


can be, becauſe the intereſt | is affecting. and always 


in nature. | 


The Siſters. There: are four or five French 


things, which have a reſemblance to this comedy. 
 SnmirLEY's play has merit in parts, but 1s not 
well hung together, : and, therefore, the intereſt palls. 
The Doubtſul Heir is another of thoſe mixtures of 
merit and defect which we perpetually find in W 
author, You always pity him for making FLERT CHER 
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his model. The Impoſtor is fairly criticiſed by the 


fame ob ſervation. 


The Cortina] is a tragedy. Its ſucceſs we have 


no information of, but in the cloſet we eaſily dif- 
cover what it ought to have been. It creates but 
little intereſt, and is upon the whole, in ſpight of 
ſome good writing, a very dull thing. One has 
ground to ſuſpect that many of theſe plays were not 
produced at the time they were ſaid to have been 
perforried. We perceive this in the next play of this 
author, called The Court Secret, which was intended 


0 have been e but was interdicted. 


Cupid and Death. This i is a e and every 


: body knows that the ſubject muſt be the changing of 
their arrows. We are told that it was performed in : 

March 26, 1653, but this can ſcarcely be credited, 
_ unleſs we can allo believe that CrRoMweLL ſtrained 
a point to pleaſe the Portugueſe ambaſſador, before 


whom it is ſaid to have been repreſented. It is 


difficult to reconcile this however, eſpecially when 
we reflect that this was the very time the poor actors 
were ſo frequently hunted about and ſent to priſon. 
Looking further I find the date in another author 
8 and! in Landnaixz 1659. 


The Puliticion, and The Gentlencn of Venice, 
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are tragi comedies and their dates 1658. In moſt 
of the accounts of them, they are pieces of incon= 
ſiderable merit. The firll is taken from Mor- 
GOMERY'S Vrania, and the other from Don Quixote. 


The Contention of Ajax and Ulyſſes for the Armour 
of Achilles, is a maſque, or interlude, written to 
7 ſerve ſome temporary purpoſe. 


We have now Honoria and Mammon a comedy, 
date 1649, and Andromana, a tragedy, which make 


up all the works of SairLEY that have been 
printed. He is ſaid beſides to have written St. 


Albans, a tragedy, Look to the Lady, a comedy, and 2þ 


Roſania, or Love's Victory, a comedy, but theſe were 
never publiſhed. Honoria and Mammon is nothing 
more than the Contention for Honour and Riches, 


ſwelled from an interlude into a comedy, and An- 
dromana, or the Merchant's Wife, is fir PIII S1. 


'NEY's Arcadia, taken up again to leſs purpoſe than 
when it was handled the firſt time. 


"Thos we have enumerated at leaſt the plays | 


| of SnixtEey. To criticiſe them would require 
more room than can here be ſpared. His works, 


however, have been at different times, except the 


three laſt mentioned pieces, all publiſhed, but are 


difficult to be got at, though the eſſence of them 


Vill be found in other authors, which circumſtance 
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has made Sn1RtEvy a ſtrong ſupporter of the theatre, 
and there can be no doubt that, though all his plays 
appear to be written before the Reſtoration, they 
very materially, through the management of Da- 
VENANT Contributed to its reputation immediately 
after it; for his talents have been frequently a theme 
of admiration for the critics, and, had he not lived in 

a very diſcouraging time, inſtead of ſeeing his works 
pilfered and mutilated, we ſhould have had the ſa- 
tisfaction and he the credit of finding his name placed 
greatly above others who, with ſhallower preten- 
tions, have been conlidered e as better writers. _— 


Ran DPOLPH was 4 writer of very extraordinary 
abilities. He was one of the very few in whom 
learning became no clog to genius, and this ſeems to 
have been becauſe in him the natural and acquired 
qualities were tempered by a moſt equitable mean 
in his judgement. I cannot comprehend that lan. 
guage can be more beautiful, more ſenſible, more 
keen, more juſt, than in many parts of the Muſes 


\. Looking Glaſs. It does not, however, appear, though 


 RaxvoLen, for the ſpecimen we have of him, was 
perhaps the beſt poet between SPENCER and Dzy- 
DEN, that the drama was his true nyle of writing. - 
His language was above common nature; it was 
ever elevated, ever ſoaring, and therefor ic beſt 
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vehicle was rhime and meaſure. But let us look 
at his dramatic pieces, which are ſix in number. 


Ariſtippus, a comedy, date 1630. This piece 
ſeems to have been written faceciouſly to excuſe 
thoſe exceſſes to which RAN DOLPH was indeed too 
fatally attached, for they killed him at the age of 
twenty-nine. It is called Ariſtippus, or the Jovial 


Philoſopher, demonſtratively proving that quarts, 


pints, and pottles are ſometimes neceſſary authors in a 
nag library. I think it very unlikely that this 
Jeux defprit, though it was publiſhed, was ever 
performed. The Conceited Pedlar, was a mere 
: bagatelle that accompanied the above Play. 


| The Jealous Lovers, which 10 dated 10 is 

ſaid to be the beſt of RAN DOLPRH's works. The 

writing is certainly not ſo maſterly as that of tjñge 
| Muſes Looking Glaſs, but taking it as a regular co- 
medy there can be no doubt but the critics are 
right. He was the darling wit of the univerſity, the 
ſtudents delighted in performing this play them- 


ſelves, and almoſt every man of eminent genius 
vrote ſomething ! in praiſe of it. 3 


Theſe panegyrics are too long to tranſcribe. 
The ſenſe of one of chem Is that the Fealous Lovers 


{ 


i 
—— LIES 


459 
3% 


impelled by one natural imtere't, 
ceſſion of dialogues are conveyed. to the audience 
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ought to be Lester ved in ſome great library 3 that 


if, through chance or injury of time, ARISTO- 


PHANES, PLAUTUsS, and TERENCOE ſhould be loſt 
to the world, their united merit might be recognized 


In this play; for ſays the panegyiiſt thou haſt drawn 


the pander, the gull, the jealous lover, the doating 
father, the ſhark, the curſt wife. T theſe, ſays he, 
thou hait 5 e 


So truly given in their own proper ſtyle 

As if thy active ſoul had dwelt a while 
In each man's body; and at length had ſeen 
How in their humours they themſelves demean. 


The Muſes Looking Glaſs, date 1638. A ſinglo 


| objection lies againlt the admiſſion that this i is one 
of the greateſt efforts of human genius, and even 
this objection is almoſt done away in the cloſet. 
The Mufes Looking Glafs. which is called a comedy, _ 
N certainly nothing more than a collection of de- 
tached ſcenes which, though they have a laudable 
and moral tendency, grow cold from being decla- 
a matory and unimportant for want of a plot, to the 
denouement of which the characters ought to be 
In ſhort, this ſuc- 


through a grex. and therefore with the diſappearance 


of each Character all concern ceaſes wich the real 
Z auditor. 
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On this account the Muſes Looking Glaſs can 

never generally ſucceed. Nothing can be finer 
than the ſubtle variety of arguments by which 
Co Ax reconciles diſcontent, fool hardineſs, cow- 
ardly fear, voluptuouſneſs, ſelf denial, avarice, pro- 
digality, and the prodigious ſhades of vice and folly 
which this capable and diſcriminating author has in- 
troduced into his play ; but if Corax is tired with 
them and adminiſters to their vanity to get rid of 
them how much more muſt the audience cool, in 
ſpight of their wreſted admiration of thoſe charming 
arguments, which ſeem to pervade all the paſſions, | 
and their diſtinctions, 1 in human nature. : 


Invention Was almoſt exhauſted i in its praiſe, and ; 
among the efforts of its numerous admirers we 
find the following happy diſtich by Wesr. 


Who looks within his clearer olaſs, W. 11 ſay 
At e once he wrote on ethic t tract, and 8 


Amyntas, or the | Impoſſible Dowry, 450 1648. bas 
great beauty. It is replete with the beſt traits which 
diſtinguiſhed GUARIN I; and Tasso, without the 

ſervile reſemblance of either. With ſimplicity, it is 
full of elevation; and, though correctly natural, it 
is highly dignified. In ſhort, it is one of the fineſt 

ſpecimens of paſtoral poetry in this language, and 
the ſubject 1 is ee and intereſling; but not 


4, 
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being filled with a ſufficient variety of characters, 
and incidents, to give it life on the ſtage, it has 
never been revived WA ſucceſs, 


His laſt play was called Hey for Honeſty, Down 
with Knavery, This being only an ingenious tranſla- 
tion from the Plutus of ARISTOPHAN ES, It WAS too 
extravagant a buſineſs to ſucceed, had it been at- 


tempted, but there is realon to ſuppoſe it was never 
5 formed. 


The works of this author, beautiful and correct 


as they are every where as writings, are by no 


means ſufficiently dramatic ; and, therefore, they 


have furniſhed a large ſource of materials for thoſe 


who could not write ſo well but who could manage 
better. Dops LEX ſays with his uſual candour and 


frankneſs, at the ſame time that he confeſſes his ob- 5 
ligations to RA N DOL PH for his Topſhop, the hint of 


| which he took from the Conceited Pedlar, that“ the 
85 Muſes Looking Glaſs has been always elteemed as 


6 an excellent common place book to inſtruct dia- 


© matic authors! in the art of drawing characters.“ 


This holds good in a 3 ſtronger degree. 
No author for the quantity he wrote bas been ſo 


pilfered as RN DOT PH, and no wonder, Where 


ſhould men find materials but at the fountain head? 4 
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'Tis univerſally allowed that there never was a 
writer more original. When his brother publiſhed 


his works in 1664, which ran through five editions, 


a friend, on reading them, wrote the following lines: 


With what an extaſy ſhall we behold 
This book > Which is no ghoſt of any old 
Worm eaten author: here's no jeſt, or hint, 
It had his head both for its ore, and mint. | 
Were't not for ſome tranſlations, none could know 
Whether he had eer looked! in book or no. 


In Rant DOLPH the world certainly loſt an in- 
valuable treaſure; for, if in the midſt of thoſe 


faſhionable exceſſes into which he ſo thoughtleſsly 
plunged, and which cut him off ſo early in life, he 
Vas able to produce fo many ſterling and admirable 
5 proofs of great and extraordinary genius, particular 
learning, and general information; what might not 
have been expected from him had he lived to have 


matured ſuch talents, to have felt the honeſt pride 


derived from meritorious exertions, and a conſci- 
ouſneſs of the ſuperior dignity reſulting from the 
power and the gratification of W delight | 
and inſtruction to mankind. 


9 
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_ CHAP. IV. 


MAY, BROME, MILTON, AND COWLEY. 


- 


Reronn I examine the productions of Darven 


and other dramatic authors, whoſe labours ftretch | 
| beyond the Revolution, I ſhall go through all thoſe 
who finiſhed their Career before that event ; taking 


them by ſeniority either as to fame or the time in 5 
which they Wrote. 


Mar, who was, as we have ſeen, competitor with 


ſir WILII aN Davenant for the laurel, was a man 
of no mean abilities. General poetry, however, 
and hiſtory, were more congenial to his talents than 


the ſtage. He ſeems to have manifeſted all the 


vexation of a diſappointed: man from the moment he 

failed in his contention with fir WILLIAu Da- 
VvNANT; for, after having been an accompliſhed 
and plyant courtier, out of mere picque and reſent- 

ment, he eſpouſed the republican cauſe without 

motive, or without principle; acting a part exactly 
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oppoſite to the conduct of Da vEN ANT, whoſe 


loyalty, and duty, have been the theme of every 
man 8 admiration, 


_—_— 
66 
66 
66 
AY 

= 

0 

60 
46 
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te 


os 


Lord CLAREN DON after commending his good 
qualities as a man, and extolling his merit as a poet 
and a hiſtorian, is forced into the following con- 
feſſion: © Yet, to ſhew that pride and envy have 


(e 


their influence upon the narroweſt minds, and 


which have the greateſt ſemblance of humility, 


though he had received much countenance, and 


a very conſiderable donative from the king, upon 
his majeſty's refuſing to give him a ſmali penſion, 
which he had deſigned and promiſed. to another 
very ingenious perſon, whoſe qualities he thought 
inferior to his own, he fell from his duty and all 


his former friends, and proſtituted himſelf to the 


vile office of celebrating the infa mous acts of 


thoſe who were in rebellion againſt the king; 
which he did fo meanly, that he ſeemed to all 
men to have loſt his wits when he left his honeſty; 

and ſhortly after died miſerable and neglected, 5 


and delerves to be forgotten,” 


Yis md, Pharſalia, and his 


own ſupplement of Lucax, are allowed to be good 


o poetry, and his hiſtory of R 1 C IIA RD the ſecond, 18 


deſervedly celebrated.” His plays, five 1n number, 
had conſiderable merit. 


Antigone, a tragedy, date 1631. This play 1s 


borrowed from Sophoc Es, SEN ECA, and STATIUS; 


and, though it has merit in the writing, is dull and 


heavy and too unwieldy to accommodate itſelf to 
action, and therefore pleales readers tolerably well, 
but hearers not at all. 


The Heir, a comedy, 1 1633 has a great 


ſhare of merit. It was publiſhed by Do ps LE in 


his collection of old plays, and is certainly full of 


intereſting ſituation and ſtrong characteriſtic writing; 
but it is by no means a perfect play, nor can it be 


made ſo. The enmity of the two houſes. the ſtrange 
demand of the king that LevcoTHoE ſhall yield to 


his deſires, and the conſtable, and the watch, who : 


ſeize EuGsni1o, are all ſtolen from SHAKESPEAR ; 5 
but theſe plagiaries are coarſe caricatures, and whats 


worſe are introduced without a fair drift or motive. f 


The under pie IS groſs and indelicate; and, 


though there is ſome whim in making Suartow, 
out of vanity and boaſting, take the diſgrace to him 


ſelf of Lucy's being with child by him. though he 
knows he never had any criminal intercourſe with 


her 5 her being delivered of a pillow i 1s failing rather 
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too near the windy, Upon the whole there is ſome- 


thing to admire in this play but chalk drawings from 


Romeo and Juliet, Meaſure for Meaſure, and Much 


ado about Nothing, and thoſe faint and without force, 
cannot poſſibly be conſidered as an admiſſible ſub- 
ſtitute for thoſe admirable pictures of nature and 
truth, which are fo greatly ſuperior in the pro- 
ductions of our POOR” bard. 


ee a tragedy, date 1628, is taken from 
| X1emiLINUS, Tacitus, and SUuETON1iUs. The 
ſubject is unproductive and never has ſucceeded 
on any ſtage, notwithſtanding the various ways it 
has been attempted to be brought forward. MAv's 
effort is but weak, and therefore, though it was 
printed at ihree different periods, it has been but 
. little known on the ſtage. 


Cleopatra, PRE of Egypt, date 1686. In this 
tragedy Mar either to manifeſt his candour, or his 
reading, has given the names of ſix claſſical writers, 
from whoſe works he took this piece, beſides having 
followed DANIEL, and conſulted two or three 


others; yet with all theſe good materials, ſo true it is 


that too many cooks ſpoil the broth, he has not been 
able to produce : a paſſable Phy. 


| The ou | Couple, a comedy, date ese, which 
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accompanies the Heir in DopsLEY' s collection, is 
written to expoſe the vice of covetouſneſs. It 
abounds with ſingular and ludicrous circumitances, 
and contains ſome pleaſantry and humour. There 


is ſomething well conceiyed in the circumſtance of 


turning the heart of EARTHWORM from avaricioul- 


[nels to benevolence ; but the mode is too ſudden for 
it cannot be in nature that rooted covetouſneſs ſhould 
find an inſtantaneous cure. As to the tricks that are 
introduced. firſt to perplex and afterwards to unravel 
the plot, they are trite and hackneyed and excite 


more curiolity than they gratify. If upon the whole, 


In 44 


however. it were {implied it does not want requi- 
| fites to form a good comedy ; M but a bungler could 

not effect it, and a man of talents would not think 
it worth his while to make the trial. : e 


Pills and Winsravrix aſcribe to Mar 


two other plays; but it is not prove ed that one of 
them was ever ſeen, andi it is proved beyond contra- 
diction that the other was printed before May vas 


born. This poet was a proof that F\LsTAy e's ob- 
ſervation, ** fretting and grief puffs a man up like a 


66 bladder,” may be truth for he live a life of 
vexation and dilap pointment, and was perpetually a 
5 prey t to the 1 indie natural to it, yo be enjoyed 
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unconquerable health, and grew ſo immenſely fat 
that he was choaked with his night cap. 


Bro, who was originally a menial ſervant of 
Jons0N, had good ſenſe enough to avail himſelf of 


as much as would ſerve his purpoſe of thoſe dog- 


matic leſſons, which, in his oſtentation of wit his pre- 
ceptor forced upon all thoſe who would liſten to 
them. Joxsox uſed to brag that of all his pupils 


BroME had the moſt accommodating doctlity. His 
words are ſaid to have been that © Bxoms made a 
c very good uſe of the improvement he had ac- 


& quired during a long apprenticeſhip under ſo 
6c Jalful a walter,” 


The beſt advantage Benz ok of Jox: SON'S : 


leſſons was to ſtudy men and manners; for, as he had 
ſtrength of mind enough to invent his own plots, 
and good ſenſe enough to keep to comedy, which he 


felt to be his proper forte, he found that obſervation 


would anſwer his purpoſe, perhaps, better than 
reading. There ſeems alſo to have been another 
piece of cunning about him for which he ought tio 
be commended. It was that, however he might 
feel himſelf equal to the taſk of writing plays, and 
therefore probably find it neceſſary to treaſure up 
materials for the undertaking, knowing and perhaps 
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fearing the iraſcible temper of Joxsox, he took 


care not to ſet himſelf up as his rival to any formi- 
dable degree, for he produced but one play during 


the lite time of his maſter. 


This was the Winter Laß, 1632. It was com- 


mended by verſes from JoxsOox and others, and is 
well ſpoken of. Indeed it is ſaid to be one of the 
beſt of this author's plays, no one of which, to ſay 
truth, ever arrived to any very eminent degree of 
reputation. They all contain true character, ſound 
language, and natural ſituation, and they create in- 
tereſt, but none of theſe requiſites are given with 
ſufficient force to effect the mind materially, This 
comedy was twice revived, the laſt time with the 


addition of ſongs compoſed by DaxNIII Py RCEL L, 


and this ſeems to be what is wanting to give BROUR 
conſequence as a dramatic writer. For there is 


juſt enough plot and good dialogue in his comedies 
as might fill up the intervals between the ſongs of 
What we call a comic opera. 


Nis next | comedy i Is dated 1640. It is called The 
Sparagus &:rden, and is of the complexion of the 


laſt; but! it is even lighter; and, as it has never been 


revived with fongs, it has been loſt to the theatre for 


 Ought we can learn ever ſince the firſt ſeaſon of its 


H2 
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repreſentation. Antipodes, ſame year, ſhared the 
ſame fate. 9 


The Joviel ( Crew is dated 1652. This piece 
gives us a complete clue to judge of the merits of 
this author. It has been frequently revived, and it is 
in the recollection of many of the public, that em-. 
belliſhed with ſome {weet mulic by Arne. and per- 
formed with great ſtrength it had a conſiderable run 
at Covent Garden theatre, at which time the town 
received It as a Production full of humour, whim, 
and pleaſantry; but it muſt be confeſſed, had it not 
been for that muſic, and that ltrength, its pretentions 5 
are not very far above mediocrity, and after all, as 
we law it then, it did not come from the hands of 
of BRoME, but had been completely altered into a 

ballad opera by one Room, who was an undertaker 
for funerals as well as for ballad operas, and who, 
| ſomehow or other, offended Por and was therefore 


introduced into the Dunciad. 


In the tas ons left the Fovial Crew; it was 
found by ſome theatrical amateurs, who improved 
it {till further, and it was not till it had received all 
this improvement that it came out at Covent Garden, 
at which time it was patronized by the celebrated 
and truly amiable fir WILLIAM YouxNGg, whole 


Me.” 
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heart was full of ſocial virtue, and whoſe philan- 
throphy and beneficence have been the theme of all 
the polite circles in the Wrsr IN DIES and in 


Exo LAND. 


The Mad Couple well Matched, 1653, had little 


ſucceſs with B ROME; but having broadneſs enough 
in its humour to bear the title of The Debauchee, or 


the Credulous Cuckold, Mrs. Benn caught at an op- 


portunity fo favourite to the bent of her genius, and 


brought it forward with ſome ſuccels under th at 


title. Novella, 1653, has a good character given it 
by LaNCBAINE and others; but, though it has 


nature and intereſt to a certain degree, I cannot 
think with them that it exceeds many comedies of .. 


their time. 


The Cour! 3 aid to have been performed 


in 1632, and printed 1653, is like almoſt every 
thing elſe of this author who ſometimes got beyond 
mediocrity but never arrived at excellence. The 


City Wit, 1653, The. Damoiſelle ſame year, The 


Decen's Exchange, 1657, which was afterwards re-. 


vived under the title of The Royal Exchange, and a 


the Engliſh Moor, 1659, may be known by the lame : 
mode of deſcription. Te 


we Love Sick Court, 1658, Covent Garden 
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» 


Weeded, ſame year, New Academy, and The Queen 


and Concubine, make up the whole of this author's 
works, not one of which pieces will bear a high 
eulogium. In ſhort, we muſt conſider BRoME as a 


creditable author, faithful to nature, and anxious to 
acquire meritorious praiſe, but all his productions. 
are deficient in that ſtrength and force without which 


no production can maintain a ps reputation. 


0 the ſtage. 


The Comus, and Samſon Agoniſtes, of Milrox, 


give me a title to introduce that great man into this 
work, which I ſhould do to much fronger effect 
could my faint praiſe. add the ſmalleſt luſtre to his 


ſplendid reputation ; or, that accom oliſhed, were 


not the happieſt effuſions the mind can conceive, or 
the pen tranſmit already anticipated by the delight 


of his numerous admirers. 


It will be impoſſible here, even were my incli- 


nation over ſo ſtrong to enquire into the variety of 
opinions that have been entertained by different 
writers of MiLTrox's public and private conduct, 
his ſentiments or their incentives, his actions or 
their motives. Whether his political diſquiſitions 
are to be alcribcd to principle or intereit, his re- 


ligious doctrines to piety or hypocricy, whether he 
lived in penury or proſperity, whether he © over 
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6 


* 


looked the milder excellence of ſuavity and ſoft— 
« neſs and was a lion that had not ſkill in daydling - 
« the kid.” cr whether, © he was open and affable, 
« and his coi verlation ealy, chearful, and inſtruct- 
ive.“ Whether, in ſhort, according to one great 
man, „ he bore his misfortunes with patience and 
« reſignation, and that, after he was blind, his three 

& daughters uſed to read to him;“ or, according to 
& another, “that he was impatient of ſuffering, and 


0d 


that his daughters could not read at all.” 


We have only to g over the di Ferent accounts 
of Milrox“ s life and character. and there is no- 5 


ä thing contradictory but we muſt ſubmit to adknow- 
| ledge. He was a catholic, he was a proteſtant, he 


was neither. He rejected prayer, and therefore 


did not admit religion. and yet in his Paradiſe Loſt 


he makes our firſt parents pray for a continuation 


of happineſs i in a ſtate of innocence, and for a re- : 
ſoration of it after the fall. 


4. to his political opinions be is on all bende 


allowed to have been to blame, but in this he is as 
much excuſed as reprobated. If by one author we 


are told “ that he was an acrimonious and ſurly re- 

40 publican, for that he hated all thoſe whom he was 
required to obey; that his predominant deſire was 
* to deſtroy rather than celtabliſh, and that he felt _ 
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* not ſo much the love of liberty as repugnance to 


& authority,” all which would ſeem to prove that 


be was mad as well as blind. We are informed by 
another, © that his moral and religious character 
« were excellent but certainly puſhed too far; for 
„ there were ſeaſons enough in his life when his 
4 zeal carried both to a fanatical height, and when 
he might be ſaid to have been mad with virtue 
and religion,” which if we allow it is not madneſs : 


of the lame colour with the other author 8 aſſer tion. 


Leaving thoſe matters and rejecting all enquiry 
whether Mr1L.ToxN was tall and well made, ſhort and 
thick, whether his favourite weapon in the field was 
the rapier or the back ſword, or his conſtant inſtru- 

ment in the cloſet was the organ or the theorbo, 
whether his muſe was coy at one ſeaſon and com- 
plying at another, whether, when he wrote, he took 
pen and ink like Mr. Jou xsox, or ſtewed prunes 
like Mr. BAVYES; whether he was a baſhaw in his 
houſe and looked upon women with contempt; or 
whether he inſtructed and delighted them by the 
charms of his converſation ; let us examine his li. 
: terary merit and opinions. = 


Going i into theſe as far as my cireumſeribed plan 
will allow I ſhall not be very ſolicitous to induce 
the reader's belief that Mr ron, though he might 
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very naturally ſet a high value on SpEN ER and 
SHAKE S PEAR could either conſider COWLEY a 
great writer, whoſe genius was totally diſſimilar to 
his own, or DayoeN, whoſe ſoul was formed of 


materials extremely | like that of M:iLTON, no 


writer at all. 


be Cenis MiLro had a high value for foreign 
authors as well ancient as modern, and he was 


qualified more to taſte their beauties than perhaps - 
any Engliſhman of great genius that then exiſted; for 
he knew correctly moſt of the living and dead lan- 
; guages; but this would confirm i in him a more com- 
petent power to decide on the merits of his coun- 
trymen unleſs we can believe what has been in- 
ſinuated that he extolled Cowrkx becauſe he was 
dead and there was no danger in him, and decried 
DRYDEx becauſe he was living and capable of 
proving a rival. Let us believe that his mind was 


too firm, and his ſentiments too ſublime to admit 55 


of ſuch unprincipled injullice, or ſuch pitiful 


fluctuation. 


"As every y thing Iyric i: is in its nature dramatic, : 


ies having been the origin of the drama, 
and lyric poetry being, as MirToN expreſſes it, 
vedded to mulic, it will not be going out of my wy 
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to ſpeak of Lycidas, Il Penſeroſo, and L'Allegro. To 
ſay truth, the metre of Mil ro is every where mu- 
ical, which is not wonderful, for his father was a mu- 
ſician, from whom he knew muſic himſelf, and at a 


proper time we ſhall ſee how uſeful he was to LAWES 


in the original compoſition of Comus, and it will not 
be an offence, I humbly preſume, to aſſert, though 
poets have written well who, according to the vulgar 
_ phraſe, have not been able to turn a tune, that 
ſhould, by accident, a muſical mind be graſted on 
a poetical one the combined effect, emanating from 
the ſame ideas, muſt neceſſarily be more forcible 
than were it to reſult from the colliſion of two dif- 
_ ferent minds however congenial ; for it is infallible, 
that the muſician mult loſe ſome of the furor of the 
poet, and the poet of the muſician 1 | 


—_— 
_ 4 — — 


I knew a mufician of ſome eminence who, being engaged to 


compoſe muſic, like doers of periodical works, at ſo much per ſheet, 


the wordsto be provided or written by his employer, and knowing the 

| impoſſibility of finding correſpondent expreſſions ſor the lines he had 

| to ſet, for he might as well have compoſed a game at crambo, would 
_ conſtantly get the metre into his mind and invent a gavotte, or a jig, | 
to ſuit it, and this muſt be done by a muſician of real genius; but 
all the muſical genais upon earth could not do this by words in their 
nature truly lyric; by the poetry for inſtance of MIT or DRYDEN. : 
| The aſſiſtance here muſt be mutual, for the expreſſion of the poetry 
points out the nature of the muſic requiſite for its appropriate de- 


coration, and the muſic gathers a ſtrength. and a þ pony from the 
chan r of the 8 chat rk: it. 
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Tycidas, though a weak and, in ſome reſpects, an 


incongruous poem, ſuch as probably cannot ſuſtain 
a trial by the ſevere laws of criticiſm, has never- 


theleſs many beauties ; but I would not have the 


world ſo deceived as to imagine that the blemiſhes. 


of this poem are its imagery, for what would be its 


merit, being lyric, if it had not imagery? I will not 
allow any writer to criticiſe lyric poetry Who has not 


as SHAKESPAR phraſes it, muſic in his ſoul,” and 
this obſervation cannot be conſidered as illiberal 


ſince I accompany it with a declaration that a man 
need not be indiſpenſibly a muſician 10 * this 


divine quality. 


Critics, verſed even | to auſterity in all the nice 


: and diſeriminating rules by which the nature of 


poetry are ſquared and meaſured, have my free 


conſent to examine an epic poem, a heroic poem, a 


didactic poem ; but when good ſenſe, that forbids in 
one inſtance, permits in another, when fancy 1 is un- 


bound and the mind wearied with inſtruction ſeeks 


for pleaſure, i It would be mortification inſtead of en- 


joyment not to encourage any latitude within the 


Pale of conſi iſtency. 


We are old Fg in 1 66 there are no yo 
& luſions of real paſſion, for that Paſlion runs not 
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ce after remote alluſions and obſcure opinions;” to 


which is added, „that where there is leiſure for 


6 fiction there is little for grief.” What a blow is 
here aimed at the beauty of oriental poetry that has 


bs long been me delight of the world. 


Let us meet chis critic balf way; let us fairly 


admit that MiLro and his friend who was drowned 
were not ſhepherds; but does this prove that they 
did not admire the beauties of nature together ? 


And if they did is it not very natural that the loſs of 
thoſe beauties ſhould be e 


5 But it ſo happens that this allegory 1s only ſub- 
ſervient to truth. Solitude 1s the abode of melan- 


choly. In ſolitude; the ſhepherd or the poet if you 
vill invokes his mule, which according to theſe ſtrict 
injunctions ought to be forbidden too, for no muſe 
literally comes to a poet's aid, or even hears him. 


He invokes her with lincerity, for he ſays 


So may ſome gentle muſe 

With lucky words favour my deſtined urn, 
And as he paſſes torn” 

And bid Far . be to my ſable ſhroud : 


Now this i is not only *** but it is Ln and 
has a great deal of the heart in it; but perhaps ſome 


cynic may inſiſt, to ſhew what criticiſm is, that it is 


„ 


x 8 0 
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void of feeling and full of ſelf intereſt, for he only 
raiſes an urn to his friend that ſomebody may raiſe 


one to him. 


If we permit this innovation, for if we did not 


ve muſt cut up poetry, and particularly lyric poetry, 
by the roots, let us alſo give him leave, eſpecially 


as it is a Tweet and affecting ſentiment, to * 


: For we were nurſed upon the ſelf ſame hill, 
Fed the ſame flock by fountain ſhade and rill, 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove a. field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her ſultry horn, 
| Battening our flocks with the freſh dews of night, 
Okt, till the ſtar, that roſe at evening bright, 
| T owards heaven s deſcent had ſloped his weſtern wheel, 


Here is a beamifal ruth expreſſed by a gar; which 


figure adds i innocence to friendſhip, and contempla- 


tion to ſentiment. We know Mirron and his 


friend, as our critic ſays, never drove a-field, by the 
way the critic has left out the hyphen, and that they 


* had no flocks to batten, but if they obſerved theſe 


eautiful objects from a window, or even if they 


made them the theme of their admiration | in a chim- 
ney corner, the implied truth remains invincible, and 
the heart irreſiſtably admits and partakes che real grief 


occalioned by. the ſeparation. of two friends whoſe = 
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minds were ſo well ſuited to receive and impart re- 
| Seel 92 85 and inſtruction. 


So much for the eritical Jefocn of Lycidas. Its 


poetical errors are the errors of inexperience; but 
its beauties are in number and of magnitude enough 


infinitely to overcome both. 


I have © ſo much on the ſubject of Lycidas, be- 


_ cauſe one has naturally a greater pleaſure to juſtify 


than to blame. In the Allegro and the Penſersfo as 


there is nothing to blame ſo there is nothing to 
_ Juſtify. The diſtinctions are uniformly appropriate, 7 
and the ſentiments uniformly beautiful. The plea- 

ſure is gay, chearful, and winning, but neither 
thoughtleſs, trifling, or licentious. The melancholy 


15 neither ſour, ſarcaſtic, or moroſe, but complacents 
loothing, and moral. 


Hawpe, who is every where uncquat, except 


in Acis and Galatea, has ſet ſome paſſages of theſe 
poems wonderfully, and others molt unworthily in- 
deed. Perhaps, which appears to have been his fault 


every where, he has attempted at the effect without 
feeling the ſentiment ; but this will be placed in a 
better light hereafter. In the mean time, while ſome 


critics find melancholy in MiLxox's mirth, and 
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others mirth in his melancholy, for that the Allegro 
begins with a deprecation of ſadneſs rather than an 
inovation to chearfulneſs, and vice verfa, let us reſt 


ſatisfied with taſting the beauties of two of the 
ſweeteſt and molt winning pocms that ever graced 


Engliſn literature. 


Samſon 3 which vas altered into an 
oratorio by doctor MoRELI. E, into which HAN DEL 


introduced ſome very good muſic, nay, the doubt 
is among his admirers, who knew beſt how to judge 


of its merits, whether this or Fudas Maccabeus be 


his beſt oratorio, was not intended by MiLToON for 


repreſentation, nor indeed 1 is it capable of it. 


11 2 however the belt calculated Cubjoct 1 an 


oratorio of any that has ever been treated; for, 


without any violence or impropriety it naturally 


mixes the holy and the proſane, and Vo LTAIRE 
has ſo well taken this advantage of it that he has 
not only well adapted it to the ſtage, but has ren- 


dered it a good vehicle for, muſic, which MiLToN 


never dreamt of; for, as he knew from the ſubjecy 
it could not with propriety be repreſented, he has 
7 written the whole in blank verſe, making the an- 
cients his model, and appearing fearful, leſt this 


claſſical ſpecies of tragedy. ſhouid be confounded. 
with common int erludes. 15 
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* chorus,“ 
3 beſt authors find numberleſs difficulties in the 
way of making a tragedy natural; and, as every 

thing that appeals to the ſenſe muſt be more perfect 
as it approaches to nature, ſo i tragedy being nature 
repreſented, every extraneous and auxilliary intro- 1 


THE STAGE, 


To ſay truth Samſon is not a tragedy but a 


morality, formed upon the principles of AscuyLvus, 


SOPHOCLES, and EURIPIDES; to which ſpecies of 
tragedy MiLro is very ſolicitous that his readers 


ſhould give the preference, though in his chorus, | 
becauſe he could not imitate them ſeparately, for = 


they ſeparately diſagreed, he has literally taken, as 


nearly as the opportunity would Pn, the manner 


of all. 


Though ſomething primitive runs through every 


part of Mirrox, yet it is wonderful that he, who 
| knew the latitude and the liberality of the living as 
well as the dead languages, ſhould ſeriouſly prefer 
the ancient tragedy with « its incumbrance of a 


99 


as JounsoN truly ſays, to the modern. 


the intereſt, or facilitate the plot, is an impediment 
inſtead of an aſſiſtance, and therefore M1 LTON'S po- 
ſition in this mult be radically wrong ; but his learn- 


ing was auſtere, and his prejudices were bigotry, and 


thus his objects were rather grandeur chan greaineſs = 
bis language rather beauty than palſion. 
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On the merits of Paradiſe Loſt I ſhall be very 
ſhort. It is out of my province; and, if it were 
not, all obſervation is now needleſs. No book 
ever found the level of its own. intrinſic fame ſo 
correctly as this; and, though we have been taught 
to deplore that it ſold for a pityful ſum, and that in 
ſpight of the exertions of DRVYDEN, whoſe conduct 
upon this occaſion muſt have been very amiable if 
Mirros thought him no poet, the arts of book- 
ſellers, and many other popular inducements, years 
elapſed before any impreſſion of conſequnce was 
= vended; yet nothing tells its own ſtory ſo plain at as 

1 the hiſtory of bt work. 1 


Paradiſe Loft was written in a 1 0 le above. com- 
mon comprehenſion, and the learned alone knew its 
value. Theſe are not always able, nor indeed willing 
to patronize literature; and therefore a book, which 
muſt be publicly taught before it can be publicly 
underſtood, muſt naturally make a very flow pro- 
greſs even towards notoriety ; but, this attained, it 
requires ſtill more to give it celebrity, which it 
cannot arrive at till it be both univerſally read and 


1 elt; and, as It happens that Paradiſe Loſt cannot 
poſſibly be taſted by a twentieth part, perhaps a 


much larger proportion, of thoſe who have either 


. willingly or compulively gone through oY its tardy 


at, IV»: "© 


en 
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approach to general encouragement is very eaſily 


accounted for; and thus will this great, this won- 


derful, this drei poem, though now in all li— 


braries, and indeed in all pockets, except the 


application of a few quotations, remain alone for 


ever, a delicious feaſt for men of ſtrong genius and 


N profound erudition. 


Thoſe who have not dared to hint their doubts as 


5 to the merit of Paradiſe Loſt, for fear of betraying 
their ignorance, have, however, pretty well mani- 
feſted it by their indiſcriminate reprobation of Para- 


diſe Regained; J which would have no place in any 


library could it with decency be expunged from the 
works of MIL TON. It is not ſo powerful a poem 
by a great difference as the other, it has, however, 
many beauties ; but, as theſe were not ſo plainly 
vithin the comprehenſion of general readers as the 
faults, they have choſen to declare that it contains 
no beauties at all; and thus while they fancy they 
do juſtice on Mil Tro by decrying his work, they 


blindly do Juſtice on themſelves by RY their 5 


own folly to the world 8 deriſion. 


* have now only to ſpeak of Comus ; a pro- 


| duction which, as a drama, has been generally con- 
demned, but highly commended as a piece of 4 
writing. I cannot lee how a maſque may be cri- 4 
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ticiſed by critical dramatic rules, being a ſpecies of 
entertainment in which the author is permitted to 
reſort to ſupernatural agency and bring forward 


| whatever may recreate and delight the fancy. A 


ſorcerer ever upon the watch to enſnare the inno- 


cent, a blameleſs woman betrayed into his power, 

and a protecting ſpirit who watches over her and 
averts her danger, are characters that ſerve to create 
an intereſt and ſecure it, and therefore nothing can be ; 
more e dramatic taken in a een ſenſe. 


It has been objected to the ſlory that K "RY 


probable. © As far as the action is merely human,” 
ſays doctor JoHNSON, © it ought to be reaſonable, 


& which can hardly be ſaid of the conduct of the 


0 brothers ; - who, when their ſiſter {inks with fatigue : 
« in a pathleſs wilderneſs, wander both away to- 
” gether i in ſearch of berries too far to find their 
4 way back, and leave a helpleſs lady t to all the ſad- 5 

80 neſs and danger of lolitude,” k 


N ow it fo happens that, Impoſſible. as all this 


: may appear, it is a fact; for it happened to lord 
BRACLY and Mr. EctaToN, ſons of the earl 
* mf BrrDGtwarzR, and their lifter. They were 

| Palling through a place called Heywood Foreſt in, 


HEREFORDSHIRE, and were benighted, and at 


n the —— was s loſt. This heing told to the earl 5 
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on their arrival, after many difficulties, at Ludlow 
Caſtle, which was their reſidence, MiLTroN was re- 
queſted to form the ſtory into a maſque. Lawss 


was employed to compoſe the muſic, who per- 
formed himſelf the attendant 32989 ” 8 


We What we ought exactly to credit upon this head it is diffcult 


to ſay. Lawzs is in general ſuppoſed to have compoſed the 
muſic of Comus. It is faid that in this taſk MiLToN very mas 
terially aſſiſted him; which he certainly might have done as he 
learnt muſic of his kicker ; but we are alſo told that Ives as well 
as LAWES was coneerued in it, and that they had each a hun- 
dred pounds for their trouble; by the way if this was the truth _ 
they paid a better price for muſic at that time than they do now, 
but we are given further to underſtand that four gentlemen of the 
king's band were alſo invited to aſſiſt at the repreſentation ; and, 
being ſet down previouſly to a collation where each had a covered 
plate lain for him, upon withdrawing the covers every man found 


forty pieces of gold © of their maſter's coin,” ſays the hiftorian, 


4 for the firſt diſh!” All this, however, ſeems to wear an air more 
of plauſibility than truth; for there were but five ſongs originally 
in Comus, two of which, Sweet Echo, and Sabrina Fair, are un- 


doubtedly the compoſition of LAw ES. I think it more rational, 
either to put Ives out of the queſtion, or to ſuppoſe that he was one of 


the gentlemen of the chapel, and that he aſſiſted at the performance; 


for Laws had certainly a great influence in the earl of BRIDGE. 
 WATER's family. He taught lady ALICE EGERTON, and there is 


no doubt but that, having ſo fair an opportunity, he prevailed on 


 MiLToON to write the maſque to favour his intereſt, for he was per. 
mitted to dedicate it to the young lord in his own name, and in the 
| dedication he intimates that the author ſtands aloof, for he ſays that 


it is a legitimate offspring, although not openly acknowledged by its 
author, On bs account I think it is Ates er chat he + had any | 
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Comus, as it was performed at Ludlow Caſtle, 
tells clearly and literally this hiſtory. Lord BRAC Tx, 
Mr. EGERTON and lady ALICE EOERTON, were 


actually the actors as well as the real perſons to 


whom the diſaſter happened; and, after Comus is 


diſcomfitted, which is the fabled part of the work, 
or taking it literally after their danger and diſtreſs 
are paſt, which might have been effected by a com- 
mon guide, they are introduced firſt to the inha- 
bitants of the town of Lu plow, who were na- 
turally alarmed at their abſence, and afterwards to 


their friends, ſo that, had the riot been that ill ma- 


| naged merriment, the lady originally ſuſpected, | 


Such as the jocund flute or game ſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe unlettered hinds, 


aſſociate at all; for he 1 was ſuffered, as moſt muſicians ridiculouſly - 
. ere, to alter the author, Inſtead of the words 


$0 may'ſt thou be tranſlated to the ſkies, 
And give en grace to all heay” n's harmonies, 8 


= facetiouſly made it, fidler like, 


So may'ſt thou be tranſplanted to the kin 
And Bold a counterpoint to all heavens harmonies, 


This may convince us that Mil rox had not only a great deal or 3 

forbearance but was very accommodating ; for it is not likely that he 

; who made the pun could have written the dedication, and in this caſe 
= Lawes ſeems to have been to Mirrox what LULLY was to 


QUINAULT. 
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When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 
In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous an, 
And thank the gods amiſt, 


The fituation would have been the ſame; for, 
ſays ſhe, Tr, 
. I fhould be loae n 

To meet the rudeneſs, and ſwilled inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers; yet Oh where elſe 


Shall I inform my unacquainted feet, 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood. 


In ſhort, conſider it as an entertainment written 


fora private family, than which nothing at that time 
could be more common, it is fully anſwerable to 
every purpofe; for the ſtage, it would have been 
too tame and deſtitute of variety; but, at any rate, 
it contains the firſt principle of all that wonderful 
ſubtility of reaſon and reflection, ſo only turned 
and tranſmuted 1 in Paradiſe L von 


I ſhall, ee leave Comus dll we come to it 


in the ſtate it was prepared by DA Lr oN for the ſtage, 
principally out of Mil rox, and embelliſhed with 
the delicious muſic of Arn, and only ſay, by way = 
of an humble tribute of eſteem to the memory of 
its author, that, while one celebrated writer ſays A 
cannot be brought to wiſh that © MiLTon had been 
a rhymer,” which, heaven knows he was, and an 
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incomparable one, and another, * that he was great 
« rather than uſeful,” in his particular career the 
world has ſeen nothing like his poetry that has ſo 
proudly emulated the ancients, that the Jonger lan- 
guage endures the more he will be admired, that his 
talents were ſo commanding he wrote for poſterity 


more than for the time he lived in, and that future 


ages, as they entwine the wreath of erudition, 
mall decorate it with the names of HoMER and 


Mir rox. 


CowLty, a moſt ſingular and extraordinary 


writer, who produced a great deal to amuſe the 


fancy and but little to fix the mind, claims a a place 
here on account' of his having written a paſtoral 


called Love's Riddle, and a comedy under the title 
of The Guardian, and afterwards revived and called : 
The Cutter oY Coleman Street, 


I ſhall not imitate an eminent biographer, who 
laments that he cannot aſcertain whether CowLzv's | 
father was a ſectary or not, but adds very ſagaciouſly 


that whatever he was, as he died beſore his ſon was 
bom that ſon vas neceſſarily brought up by his 
mother; on the contrary I ſhall take a review, a ſhort 
one itmuſt be, of his works, and more particularly | 


thoſe that fall 9 under uy notice. 
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I look upon Cow Ex to have been the reverſe 
of SyakesPEAR, for he deſtroyed a fervid and 
ſplendid genius by running it into every thing quaint 
and fantaſtic, inſtead of permitting it to indulge 


n in ſimplicity and ſublimity. Thus his ideas 
are mature in childhood, and childiſh in old age, for i 
forty nine might be called ſo in Cow EY who ex- 


 hauſted his mind as ſome do their conſtitutions, 


His fancy was perpetually upon the kw, and 
he for ever ſhunned what ſhould intereſt the heart 
for that which could only aſtoniſh the imagination; 
and yet, with tinſel, quaintneſs, and moſt tormenting 
expletives, we find him now and then a wonderful 
poet. He has been very properly ſtyled the greateſt 
of the metaphy ſical writers, and the grand ſervice this 
has done mankind is, that, being the greateſt he was 
neceſſarily the laſt ; for the riſk of ſoaring after him 
began to cool the fervour of his i imitators, and they 
wondered to find that a purſuit after truth and 

nature, which was to be accompliſhed without any 
hazard, could captivate thoſe minds with delight 
Which it had hitherto been their 85 to {trike with 


aſtoniſhment, 1 


 Strained byperboles, 5 et S per- — 
They are full of 


vade the works of Cowrxr. 
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images, tinſel, conceits, and tropes. | Whether he 
addreſs a miſtreſs, a god, or a paſſion, the object is 
likened to every thing in and out of nature. His 
muſe profeſſes all manner of trades and callings, and 
| his mind is a complete muſeum of qualities, and yet 
when you do admire him he is greatly beautiful. 
See how he ſoars above PIN DAR; and the next 


minute links and grovels f in the bathos. 


Be egin the ſong and ſtrike the living lyre: 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well fitted e, 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 

And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal Wenk dance 
While the dance laſts, how long ſoe*er it be, 

My muſick's voice ſhall bear it company, 

Until all gentle notes be drowned 

In the e dreadful ſound. 


_ ; But oo my al 


Hold thy pegaſus cloſely in 
Which does to rage begin- 
Tis an unruly and a hard mouthed horſe— 
*Twill no unſkilful touch ende, 
But King FIT and d reader 0h that Cs not t ſure. 


Is not this a madman frſt i in a Jucid interval, and 


Ae in a paroxyſm of frenzy. e - 
= [peaking of his poem called the Miſtreſs ſays, Kohn 
„ ſerving the cold regard of his miſtreſs's eyes, and 
. at the ſame time their power of producing love 
** in him, he conſiders them as burning glaſles made 
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ce made of ice. Finding himſelf able to live in the 
& greateſt extremities of love, he concludes the 
& torrid zone to the habitable. 


See how CowLEey makes muſicians of the ele- , 
ments, and fairly qualifies them to ſing a glee in 
four parts. Speaking of order as it roſe out of | 


Chaos he ſays, 


The ungoverned parts no correſpondence knew; * 
An artleſs war from thwarting motions grew, 
Till they to number and fixed rules were brought; 

Water, and air, he for the tenor choſe, | 

Earth made the baſs, the treble flame aroſe, | 


For hyberbole, Manrinvs Scaislzavs! is a a fool 


-- CowrEr. 5 


By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at leaſt a ſigh or two; 
uch and ſo many I'll repay | 
As ſhall themſelves make winds to bet: to you. 


> But to have 1 with this: fonbble- 3 


Whatever excellence there may be found in the 
different parts of CowLEv, to whatever heights he 
may have arrived in his flights of fancy, whatever 1 
real gems may be hid among his foil ſtones and his 
tinſel, all our reſearches are curioſity without grati- 
| fication, and toil without profit. His works are like 
a meteor burnt out, that aſtoniſhed beholders with ite 
glare while it laſted; but, its influence once over, it 
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has ever ſince remained the ruin of what it was, a 
dull opaque body, incapable of emitting fire, or re- 


flecting light. 


5 Love's Riddle, written when CowTEVY was but 
fifteen, is a paſtoral and has had the advantage, if it 
may be called ſo, of much indiſcriminate praiſe, 
| throughall which we ſee, however, that it was a very 
puerile performance. Doctor JounsoN ſays it i is of 
1 the paſtoral kind “ which,” ſays he, requires no ac- 
e quaintance with the living world, and therefore, 
4 being compoſed while the author was yet at ſchool, 
1 ce jt adds little to the wonders of his minority.” It 
muſt be noticed that Cowrzx, like Porz, liſped ; 
1 in a numbers, 


The Guardian, which CowLey ſays was neither 
written nor acted but rough drawn by him and re- 
peated by che ſcholars, was fitted to the ſtage after 
; a time under the name of The Cutter of Coleman 
Street; but it is ſurely a very poor play, and, if by 
f this time its author had acquired an acquaintace 
Vith the living world, he has treated men and man- 
ners ſo clumſily that he might as well have kept to his 
fawns and his ſatyrs. It was very ill received, but 
his friends had adroitneſs enough to palliate his di- 
grace by aſſerting that the fall of the piece was owing | 

to a a miltaken notion that | it was a party buſineſs, : 
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So much for Cowrty, one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary genuiſes, as they are called, this kingdom 
has produced; but it ſhould ſeem that his talent 
Was fire and not genius; and the greateſt admirers 

of CowLEy muſt allow that whatever fervour, 
thought, conception, or other ſtriking quality there 
may be in his works there cannot be found the 
fainteſt ray of ſolid immutable judgement. 
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CHAP v. 


WALLER, THE THREE KILLIGREWS, AND OTWAY, 


—ů—ů— 


Wit who was the reverſe of Cowrxx, who 
ſo far from ſoaring ſcarcely crept, and whoſe muſe, 
inſtead of imbibing the aqua vitæ of poetry was as 
inhpid as chat water which was his conſtant beverage, 
has a claim to be mentioned here on account of 
having brought on che ſtage, with alterations, Brave 


Mor and FLzTCuER's play called The Maid's 
Tragedy. 


1 EO. no room \ bete to thaw. in * manner : 


WALLER contrived all his life to gain the favour 
of oppoſite intereſts; by what means he eſcaped 

| puniſhment for having been concerned in a plot in 

favour of the king; how he managed always to be 


in parliament ; how he made the pliable materials 


that had been acceptable to CHaRLEs the firſt, ac- 
ceptable to CROMWELL, and afterwards to CAR 


LES the ſecond; how he found means daſtardly to 


deſert his friends and Patrons | in . Qilireſs, yt to 
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poſſeſs their favour in proſperity ; theſe are above 


the arts of an ordinary man, but they are beneath 


the dignity of an honeſt one. 


WAILIER's famous anſwer to CyanLEs the ſe- 


cond, when he pointed out the diſparity between 
the panegyric on CromweLL and the congratulation 
on his reſtoration, that “ Poets ſucceed better in 
„ fiction than in truth,” was as unworthy the poet 
as the man, and ſhews there was leſs art in the crime 
than in its juſtification. Poetry has nothing to de 
with literal fiction, it only employs bgurative ener 

to embelliſh literal truth. 


Was this the part WaLrtx took upon this oc- 
caſion? No; his conduct was baſe and venal. After 
ſpeaking, writing, and acting, in defence of his in- 
jured king, while there was a chance of redreſs for 
him, in which caſe the poet would have reaped the 
reward of proſtituted praiſe, for ſure] y praiſe ſo 
attained is proſtituted, the moment the royal influ- 
ence began to droop, by means of colone] Sc Roo, 
' who had married his lifter, and his own mother, who 
was related both to CRomweLL and to Haur DEN, 
he attempted at conciliating the uſurper's favour and 
ſucceeded. His favourable and dutiful ſentiments 
towards his king were inſtantly loſt and forgotten, 
He not only framed the Pe in ich he 
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tacitly juſtifies the deſtruction of the church, the 
murder of the king, and the tumult and oppreſſion 
in which the nation were involved, but he followed 
up, not the effuſion of a poet, but the dark, con- 
certed, meditated deſign of a rebel to his country, 
by his poem on the war with Srain, in which he 
both attempts to induce the nation to offer the 
uſurper the crown, and uſes every poſſible inſinu- 
ating argument e procure nit acceptance of it “. 


H e takes the moment when the nation is warm 


after the Spaniſh defeat and fays, | 


: Let the brave generals divide that bough,” 
Our great Protector has ſuch wreaths enough: 
His conquering head has no more room for bays : 
Then let it be as the glad nation prays; 
Let the rich ore forewith be melted down, 
And the ſtate fixed by making him a crown: 
With ermine clad, and purple, let him hold 
A royal ſeptre, made of Spaniſh gold. 


The poetry of WALL ER was greatly admired in 


its time, for it was inovation, introdnced with ſo 


c — CO 


* This CRoMwWE LL, from motives of policy, refuſed z but, to 


prove that his intention was to rule as a deſpotie monarch, he pro- 


jected at this time his curious expedition againſt Spain in hopes to 
be enabled by foreign ſpoil, to eſtabliſh his government in what form 


and upon what principle he might think proper, without having re- 


courſe te counſels or parliaments ; and for this projected ſcheme he 
is ſaid, abſurdly enough without doubt, to have taken a hint from : 
one of EDarnnanr 8 plays. | 
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much the more cunning as that it ſcemed to ſet up 
nature againſt art. The metaphyſical poetry had 
wound up aſtoniſhment till the ſtring cracked ; and 


WarrER, to aſſume to himſelf an air of originality» 
hoped to get immortal fame by reconciling poetry 
to truth and nature; but, unfortunately, not having 
foul enough for the undertaking, he became very 
| ſoon what the painters call a manneriſt, and ſat him- 
ſelf down contentedly under an idea that he had 
arrived to the utmoſt perfection in the imitation of 
nature, whereas he ought to have conſidered that 
nature is inimitable. In ſhort, as Cow EY har- 
monized his numbers out of their melody, WA L- : 
LER melodized his out of their harmony; and thus, 
by neglecting every thing nervous and ſpirited, his 
venal productions excepted, which are deſpiſed an- 
other way, he has left nothing behind him but an 
ingenious and elegant collection of lullabies. 


The Maid's Tragedy was altered by WALLER 


from Brauuoxr and FLETCHER, but had little 
| ſucceſs. He points out in the prologue how the 
audience may diſtinguiſh between his iiing and f 
that of the original authors. , 


In this old play, what's new we hare expreſſed 

In rhiming verſe, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
Ke hat as the Rhone its haſty way does make 
(Not mingling waters) through Geneva's lake 
So, having here the different ſtyles in view. 

You may compare the former with the new. 
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" This is enough to ſhew that it is a ſtrange patch- 
work bulineſs, which it turned out, for it was ſoon. 
withdrawn and has never been reſumed. 


po War ER alſo wade ſome alterations, a the 
aſliſtance of the earl of Dos Ex, in Mrs. Pr1L1ps's | 
tragedy of Pompey ; which, at the inſtance of lord 
 Orxtny ſhe had tranſlated from CORNEILLE- 
The lady took offence at this and in revenge ridi- 
culed WALL ER's double rhimes, and it muſt be con- 
feſſed ſucceſsfully enough. Indeed theſe and others 
were points in which this poet might eaſily have 5 
been aſſailed. His numbers are ſmooth in general, 
though ſeldom muſical, but his rhimes are weak, the 
expletive do frequently occurs, and there are many 
other radical objections to his poetry. Hyperbole 
may be vaped as well as poignant; labouring at 
triflles to make them important turns to dullneſs; 
in ſhort, if CowLzy' s muſe was a coquette and a 
romp, WALLER's was a prude and full of mock 
modeſty; and thus in different ways they equally 
diſguſt; one is bold, the other preciſe; one careleſs, 
volatile, and forward, attracts only a tranſient re- 
gard; the other conceited, ſelf. ſufficient, vain and 
PT hypocritical, ſoon experiences, in ſpight of the little _ 
regard ſhe had attracted, cold neglect, and palling 
8 indifference. 1 
LM. 
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During the reigns of CHARLES the firſt and 


CuaRLEs the ſecond, flouriſhed three KIL I- 


GREWS, ſons of fir RoBERT Kiltticketw, or Kit. 
LEGREW, all of them play-wrights, and in other re- 


ſpects men of ſome celebrity. Sir WILLIAM 
' Kittickew, the elder brother, was a very con- 
ſpicuous adherent of CHARLES the firſt, He was 
very early made governor of Pendennis Caſtle in 
Falmouth Haven, and put in command of the whole 


Weſtern militia. 


Aker this ke was brought to court and placed 
immediately about the king's perſon, and he had 
the command of two troops of guards for the fafety 

of his royal maſter during the war with the parlia- 


ment. He became, however, an obſcure Character 


in. the general troubles, and we know but little of 
bim till CnARLESs the ſecond, anxious to ſhew at- 
tention to an old ſervant of his father, or as fome 
ſay out of regard to his brother Tuo us, ſor 
: CranLes was not remarkable for gratitude, re- 
| ſtored him to the poſt of gentleman uſher of the 
8 privy chamber, which he had held under the late 


king, and afterwards created him the queen's vice 


| chamberlain, which honourable ſituation he en- . 
joyed twenty. two years, during which time the world 


are indebted to him, beſides other lierary produe- 
tions, for five dramatic PIECES. 
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Ol theſe plays we do not find any very favour- 
able mention, and indeed they ſeem to have been 
written more to employ leiſure time than as claims 


to public favour; nay ſo humble was his opinion as 


to his merit that it was with difficulty he could be 


prevailed upon to publiſh one of his plays, called 
The Imperial Tragedy, and at laſt would not ſuffer 
his name to be affixed to it. As for the reſt of his 


Pieces which are Pandora, Ormaſdes, Selindra, and | 
The Siege of Urbin; Theſe were all ſpoken well 


of by WALLER, STAPLETON, and CARLELS, and 


printed in 1666. 


 Tromas Kirtticktw, commonly known by 


the name of king CHAR LES's jelter, produced ten 
plays. They were principally written for his amuſe- 
ment when he was abroad; and not, as it was ge- 


nerally imagined, in quality of manager of his own 
theatre, for it is pretty clear, as we have ſeen, that 


© Sir Jonx Nexnaw 8 bacetious copy of verſes, « en Kir. 10 EW 5 


. return from his embaily at VENICE, comes up to pretty 1 arly 4 proof : * 
of this; for lad his plays been written for the theatre the opportunity | 


of bein 1 witty on it is ſo palpable that he could not have miſtaken it. 
1 he lines are well known, but will nevertheleſs bear intertion, 
Our reſident T 
From Vexact is come, | 
And has left all the ſtateſmen behind him; ; 
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The hiſtory of K1I LIeREw, and that he fol- 


lowed CrarLEs the ſecond in exile, and returned 
with him, that he was groom of the bed chamber, 
and continued in high favour with the king, and had 
| acceſs to him when he denied himſelf to the firſt 
characters in the kingdom, is perfectly well drawn. 
He had ſuch lively parts, and was a man of ſuch ex- 


centricity and peculiar humour that he was a periect 


counterpart to CuaRLtss; and, having been ad- 
mitted to habits of freedom and familiarity during 
their reſidence abroad, he was ſuffered to go ſome- 


times moſt unwarrantable lengths in the liberties he 


took, There is a ſtory told that he came to the 
king dreſſed likea pilgrim ; and, being aſked where 
he was going, he anſwered to fetch Oriver Crom- 
wELL from hell to take care of the affairs of the 


. nation, for that his lucceſſor took no care at all 
of them. fn 


Talks at the ſame pitch 
Is as wiſe, and as rich, 
And juſt where you left him you'll find him. 


But who ſays s he's not 
A man of much plot, 
May repent of this falſe accuſation; 
| Having plotted, and penned | | 
Six plays, to attend 
On the farce of his negociation. 


1 T his 1 is not correct, for he wrote nine plays white he was 5 abroad, 
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His plays ſeems not at all to have been per- 
formed, and ſome of them appear to have been 
brought out at ir WILLIAM DavENaANTs theatre, 
which completely diſcredits his having been ma- 
nager of the king's company. The Pr iſoners, 1662, 


Was a tragedy, but we know nothing of its lucceſs. 
On this play and Claracilla, a tragi-comedy, fome 
recommendatory verſes are laid to have been written 
by Canrwricur, and others. 


The Princeſs, tragi. comedy, which was written at 


Narres, is a romantic thing and was taken from a 
trac! tional Neapolitan 1 2 | The. Pilgrim was 
Vritten at PaR Is, but is very little calculated for 
repreſentation. The Parfon's | Wedding. This co- 
medy was certainly performed firſt in 1664, but 
Whether =by- DavENAN T's» company or KI II. 
GRiw's ve have no account; and now, to make 
amends for the want of women on the {lage previous 
to the eſtabliſhment of thele companies, It was re- 
vived at the the theatre i in Lincoln's Inn Field” 8, 
and performed entirely by women, with a new pro- 
Jogue and epilogue, ſpoken uy Mrs. MarSHaALl 
in men's cloaths, - 1 


By chis play we pretty well get at R 5 


real merit, which ſeems to have been no more than 
Aa general predilection for literature, and perhaps 


2 r - 
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dramatic literature in particular. The Parſon's 
Wedding, with the help of the ſciſſars and the paſte 


Pot, is little more than a mixture of The Antiquary, 


Ram Alley, The Engliſh Rogue, and other things 
which furniſhed the materials afterwards for Woman's 
à Riddle, a play which, as we ſhall ſee hereaſter, 
BuLLockand Savace held a diſputed right in; 
but which came. and indeed ſo did all the reſt, from | 
2 Spaniſh play called La Dama Duende, which was 
' tranſlated by Mrs. Pick, wife to one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer. It is a ſprightly comedy, and 
when you have ſaid that you have laid all. 


9 and Clor inda, 9 which ere is a firſt fy 
and ſecond part, making two plays. Theſe were 
written abroad, and one of them appears to have 
been performed at Navexant's theatrę in 1664. . 

1 Thomaſo, or the Wander er, 18 a comedy alſo in two 
parts, or rather two comedies on the fame ſubject, 
one of theſe was performed, ſome ſay they were 

| both. The plot is ſtolen from various things, one 
part of it in particular from Jo x so xs Volpone, and 
another from a poem of Car EW, which theft K1r- 
LIGREW acknowledges. Theſe plays, together with 
t vo others on one ſubject. called Bellamira her 


: Nream, were all publiſhed 1 in 1094. 


Dr. Hexay Ri L LIGR IG. year younger 
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than his brother Txo as. He got early into high 
preſerment in the church, for at the age of thirty he 


had taken the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 


Was immediately appointed chaplain to the duke of 
York, and given a ſtall in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
He was like his brothers, faithſul to the Royal Fa- 


mily, and ſuffered with them; but, on the reſtoration 


he. was made almoner to the duke of York, ſu- 


perintendant of his chapel, rector of Wheathamſted 
- HERTFORDSHIRE, and maſter of the Savoy, 
which nee he retained fifty years. 


As this: 1s the only Hzunr KIILIc EW of 
eminence that we know of at that time, it has been 


| naturally conjectured that he was the patentee, but 
there is certainly no credible reaſon to be given for 
this ſurmiſe. It is true that he was a long time Ra- 
tionary and might have attended to any purſuit of 
that kind; bur: he would in ſuch caſe probably have 
embelliſhed his theatre with his v nting, having 
given one very good ſpecimen of his dramatic 
abilities, and again ſuch an undertaking might have 


been conſidered as incompatible with the ſanctity 
8 of his character. 5 


The only vhay he dared was written at the 


age of ſeventeen, and it was conſidered as a very 
extraordinary effort, It was written for the enter- 
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tainment of the king and queen at York Houſe, on 
the nuptials of lady Mary VILILIERS and lord 
CuaRkLES HERBERT, and was afterwards performed 
at Blackfriers, when it was highly extolled by all the 
wits, but particularly, ſays my author, by Jonson, I ü 
but this happens to be impollible for Joxsos died 1 
the year before. 


Cleander, the principal character in the play is 
| repreſented as ſeventeen years of age, and when a 
critic obſerved that it was a moſt ridiculous piece of 
abſurdity for ſuch a youth to expreſs himſelf in lan- 
guage that became a man of thirty, adding that it 
was monſtrous. and impoſſible, Lord F ALKLAND 
replied that nothing could be ſo abſurd and ridi- = 
culous as the remark, for that, ſo far from being 
monſtrous and im mpoſlible for one of ſeventeen to 
utter ſuch ſentiments, it was perfectly in nature, 1 
ſince the author wrote the whole play when he was * 
. no older. This play was afterwards publiſhed wich 
1 many improvements, under the title of Pallantus 
5 and Eudora. I have already mentioned that this 
1 gentleman was father to the celebrated Miſs ANNE 
= Kit LIGREW, who was eſteemed as well for her 
1 5 Virtues as for her poetry and Painting. 


3 Me are now come to Orwar, 5 weak 1 un- 
ſortunate man. and a great t and extraordinary writer. 
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Orwav, though liberally educated, ſeems to have 
been poor from his infancy. He early in life com- 
menced actor and completely failed. It has been 
generally agreed that writing and acting depend 
upon different faculties. That perſon, demeanour, 
face, and voice, ought to be always at the command 
of an actor is beyond contradiction ; and, when 1t 
ſo happens that an actor fails in theſe requiſites it is 
clearly impoſſible that he can acquire reputation 
on the ſtage; but there is ſomething alſo in mind, con- 
ception, and knowledge of nature and the heart; 
which, if an author manifeſts in his wry an actor 
18 compelled to expreſs, 


it has been remarked, by way of T ſatdag this 
matter right, that the author has watched the heart, 
and the actor contemplated the face ; but I cannot 
narrow the queſtion to ſo thin a concluſion. Is it 
unneceſſary then that an actor ſhould feel and think? 
Is action and geſticulation all the requiſites he has 
occaſion for? Will any body venture to declare this 


who has ſeen Garrick i in Lear, or Hamlet, Barry | 


in Othello, SuuTER in the Miſer, MacxLiN in 
Shylock, Kinc in Lord Ogleby, Mrs. CIIVE in 
: the Widow Blackacre, or Mrs. Sivpons in Mrs. 


Beverley, or the Grecian Daughter? For I don't 
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care whence the inſtances come ſo they are but 
ſtrong and in nature. 


Upon occaſions like theſe, actors will ſometimes 
: give a force and a truth to a character beyond what 
the author himſelf had conceived, and I could name 
literal inſtances of it. Let it not then be credited 
that an actor is but a mere vehicle, a conveyance. 
Many that paſs for actors indeed are but little more 
but the eminent requiſites are ſtrongly mental, and 
require a great deal that good authors have, and a 
great deal that they want; and it is upon this ac- | 
count that, while the ſtage has been inundated by = 
authors for two hundred years, many of them men 4 
of great talents, the world has ſeen but o one Brr- = 


TERTON) and one Cenklex. 


| Orwar was perpetually + in All manner of diſtreſs 
ot diſquiet. His eaſineſs of temper made him too 


| kind, and his poverty too accommodating ; and thus 
he was always waſting his wit for the amuſement of 
wealthy fools, and accepting his reckoning by way 
of recompence. His companions were profligate 
men, ſuch as would bring him into ſerapes and 
there leave him. One of theſe my lord PLYMOUTH, ” 
an illegitimate ſon of CuARLES the ſecond, pro- 
cured him a cornet's commiſſion and ſent him into : 
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FLAN DE RS]; but he ſoon left the army and returned 
moſt miſerably poor, and conſequently deſerted, till 
he brought out a play which afforded him a tem- 


3 — 


It was at this time he was illiberally handled by 
RocHESTER in his Sefhon of the Poets ; but he 
went on diſſipating what he had, and ſtriving to earn 
more, to follow the ſame game, in which he played 
a deep ſtake indeed; for he loſt his health, his in- 
dependancy, and his conſequence; till, at length, 
: before he had attained his thirty fifth year, ſunk into 
the molt abject poverty, hunted by inexorable cre- 
ditors, deſerted by all the world, and loathſome to : 

| bimſelf, he died, as we are told, by ſwallowing part 
of a roll which he was enabled to purchaſe by the 

_ caſual charity of a perſon who met bim and had 
known him 1 in better days . 


—— — 


» * Jounson with great 8 has taken ſome pains to 
aſcertain the probab. lity of this fact. He ſays he hopes it is not 
true, and that there is ground of better hope from Pore, w ho 
"my lived near enough to be informed, and who relates in SPENCER' $. 
„ Memorials that OTway died of a fever he caught by a violent 
© purſuit of a thief that had robbed one of his friends.” For the 

” ſake of humanity let us admit this account rather than the other. 

It will not, however, wipe off the ſtain of his being deſerted by thoſe 

| he had delighted in company, or thoſe whoſe cauſe he had nobly 
| defended from innate principles of zealous loyalty, But this is not 


to be wondered at for, at that dime, the reward of oy. was 
poverty: and neglect. 


— 
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If this be true what ſhall we ſay of the times in 
which he lived? He has been called the Engliſh 
Racix E“, the poet of the heart, and the tender "7 

 Orway; yet was WALL ER for flattering a uſurper 2M 

and afterwards belying his principles, loaded wih 
penſions and preferments; while OTrway, who © 
melted the heart, and refined into nature what the 7 
mathematical poets had ſquared by rules of art, was ? 
as poor as a beggar, and ſuffocated by an effuſion 
--of. gratitude 1 in return for an act of charity. 


The dramatic pieces of Orwav were produced 
in the following ſucceſſion. Alcibiades 1675. This 
tragedy 18 {aid by ſome to have been taken from D 


rd 4 on 1 F * 9 


* , — 


* VoLTair is extremely hurt that Orway ſhould be compared 
to Racine. He criticiſes the Orphan, holding up Hamlet as , = 
parallel to it in the ſame way that PLUTARCH compares his heroes, | 
But he is ſure to attack a poet only where he may be hit. He ſays, 
„„ The Orphan is indecent, that the waggiſh part of the audience 1 
te have reaſon to expect that the marriage is to be conſummated on 8 
© the ſtage, and that if the reader find any impropriety in this, it is a 
„ more than the author did, for with the ſame ſimplicity with which 1 
1 . 9 7 ce he wrote the play, he dedicated it to the Ducheſs of CLEVELAND, 
Wt 6 and congratulated her on having two illegitimate. children by 


65 15 5 1 
0 | "wp CHARLES the ſecond. But this, ſevere as it is in the eye of a 135 
Wl ga a ſuperficial reader, is mere cavil. He dared not, as a genius and a 


- ſcholar, to examine the beauties of OTw AY'S language, tor had he 

= done ſo, he would have evidently ſhewn that they at leaſt equal thoſe 1 
1 of Racixx, and excel his own. But Vo LTAIRE would at * time _ 

| BS over give up lis ee than his jeſt. | 


==" == 
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CoRNELLUS Nepos, PLUTARCH, and others, and 
doctor JonNns0N regrets that LaxnGBAINE, Whom 
he calls the great detector of plagiariſm, has not 


diſcovered whether or not it 18 taken from the 


Alcibiade of PaLAPRAU“. There is no French tra- 
gedy called Alcibiade, except one written by Cau- 
PISTRON, Which came out ten years after OTwar's 
play, and has evidently a ſmack of it; but it has 
alſo paſſages from Themiſtocle by De RyER, to 


which OTway, perhaps, firſt reſorted. At any | 
rate it was the firſt of his tragedies, ; and therefore 


the weakeſt, 


hw Carlos 1676, was Orwar's rand play. 


7 It was written in heroic verſe, and the ſtory i is from 
a novel by St. Rear, which after all is taken from 
the Spaniſh Chronicles. It had very extraordinary 
8 lucceſs, and therefore provoked the illiberal lampoon 
from lord RochzEs TER, who, perhaps, while he 


abuſed OTwWAx would have been content to have 


7 borrowed ſome of his money, which at t any rate, 5 


| What pa LAPRAN? We have gone c over Pal APRAT, the 2Tociate | 


of Brvzrs; but, neither alone nor in conjunction with his friend, 
did he 3 an Alcibiade; beſides, if there is an Alcibiade of 
 PALAPRAN, why could not 5 Doctor have the means of enquiring 
into the Hmilitude as eaſily as LANG RBAIN , who lays after all that | 
I Lag play 18 e taken from PLU FARCH, 
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poor unfortunate man, he laviſhed wy almoſt to 
as bad a * | 


Titus 21 Berenice, 1677. This tragedy is ſaid 


to have been a tranſlation of Racine's Berenice, 
which piece, as we have ſeen, was written by the 


command of Louis the fourteenth to compliment 


his ſiſter, and which being ſeverely handled by the 
critics was a conſiderable deduction from the poet's 
reputation; but it ſo happens that whenever Ra- 
EINE is mentioned in this country ConvEILEE 
fades away before him, ſo much longer does ſtyle 
hold place in literature than genius. It ſhould be 
remembered chat CoRNE! LLE Wrote a tragedy | upon 
this ſubject as well as Racine, and upon the ſame | 
occaſion ; but, introducing truth where he was com- 
manded to uſe flaitery, his polite and politic rival 
triumped over him F. Plays written upon particular 


TS 


555 Boar wrote aletter to Azzon Hit whergin he favs Fs Mr. 


% BETTER TON obſerved to me many years ago, that Don Carlos 
_ *£ ſucceeded much better than either Venice Preſerved, or the 
% Orphan, and was infinitely more applauded and better followed | 
7 for many years. . 


I 11 the . will turn back to Conn LLE, it will be found | 
that all the world were at this time crying him down being old and 
Holding up Racine who was in the vicour of life, The Duke of 

LON TAVILER, Who, though a miſanthrope, was tainted with this : 


113 
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occaſions ſeldom ſucceed beyond the moment. 
Orwar, therefore, was unfortunate in his choice; 


and, though he wiſely turned to CorntiLLE's 


play more than to RACINE'S, his ſucceſs did not 
warrant the pains he took to obtain it, This play N 
is in three acts aud vritten in rhime. 


Tube Cheats of Scapin, which: was brought out 


alſo in 1677, was perhaps intended as an after piece 
to be performed with Titus and Berenice. It is no- 


thing more than a tranſlation of MorikRE's Four- 


beries de Scapin, of which the reader has ſeen a par- 
ticular account, £7 was, however, a very pleaſant 


farce and has been very often repeated mann to 
the ſatisfaction of the Abe. 


| Friend hes 1 Faſhion, Of the ſucceſs of this 


comedy, which was produced in 1678, we know no 

more than through the report of two authors, one 
of vhom ſays it was performed originally with the 
greateſt applauſe, and the other that it was revived 
8 in 1749 and hiſſed off the ſtage for obſcenity and im- 
morality. It might have merit nevertheleſs, for theſe 


head —_— 


new taſte, ſaid to CoRNnelLLE, © Monſieur CORNFEILL, when I was 
60 - | . - 
young I wrote pretty verſes, I am now old and my genius is ex. 


| « tinguiſned. Believe me we bad better leave the flaſhes of 5 | 
980 to the fire of Youth. N 


= 


reports only prove, what every body knows, that the 
manners in the reign of CuarLEs the ſecond were 
profligate and of GHRF the ſecond rational. 
Caius Marius, 1680, is the moſt inſignificant of 
all Orwar's plays, and diſcovers, whatever may be 
his writing ſingly, that it ſhews to great diſadvantage | 
when placed by the writing of StuarEsPEAR, It 
W luccels. 
We come now to conſider the Orphan, a play 
which in ſpight of the many objections that lie 
againſt it, has always by its facinating power kept 
conſtant hold on the ſtage and the public. It was 
produced in 1680. The ſtory is taken from the 
Hiſtory of Bran bon, in a novel called Engli/h 
Adventures. Many of the circumſtances are ſtrangely 
revolting, and the bully Cuamonr is a troubleſome _ 
gentleman ; and, as far as it relates to him, Vor- 
TAIRE is right; but it ſhould be remembered he 
nev er ſpeaks of an author but where he is vulnerable? . 
The diltreſles and calamities, veing domeſlic, being 


Among the reſt,” ſays VoLTAIRE, * there is a brother of 
1 this Montwila, a ſoldier of fortune, who becauſe he and his ſiſter 
uo are cheriſhed and maintained by this worthy family, abuſes them 
= - aal round, Do me juſtice you old Put,” ſays he to the father, 
) EY « or damme I'll jet your houſe on fire.”” 4 My dear boy,” yes the 
= accommodating eld g gentleman, *Y Fs ſhall have juſtice,” | 


A 


ſweetly and tenderly written, and appealing directly 
to the heart and the ſenſes, while it can be well 
acted the Orphan mult infallibly grace the theatre, 


and intereſt the public. 


The circumſtance of its being facetiouſly ſaid 
that a farthing ruſh-light might have ſaved a great 


| deal of miſchief, is nonſenſe; for the ſame ob- 
jection will lie againK every plot. It has been ſaid 
in the ſame manner, Why did not the Friar ſend 
RowEeo's letter to ManTva by the poſt? And the 
anſwer to all this is that the plot ought not to be 
ſpoiled, nor the end of tragedy e 


The Soldier's Fortune, + a comedy, was produced 


in 1681. It has a great deal of wit and pleaſantry, 
and might be made into a good play, but for one 
inſuperable objection, which is the looſeneſs and 
| licentiouſneſs of its writing. This probably is the 
ſole reaſon of its having been excluded from the 


ſtage ſince the profligate reign in which it firſt 
. > 


It is ken from many things, ad IS a jumble 8 
Engliſh, French and Italian materials, that have been 
ſeparately borrowed and exchanged « over and over 


| Vor. Iv. | 0 
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again. It was ſucceeded by a ſecond part, or ſe- 
quel, called The Athe:/t, part of which is taken 
from Sc ARROx's novel called The Invifuble Miſtreſs. 
The ſame objection lies againſt both theſe plays. 


They are immoral and indecent, conſequently when 
public manners began to refine, they were expelled _ 


the theatre. 5 


With Venice Preferved I ſhall cloſe Orwav. 
This tragedy was produced in 1682, and has been 
always deſervedly a favourite of the public. The 
writing is ſtronger and more ſound than that of che 
Orphan, and it has the peculiar excellence of ap- 
pealing ſo forcibly to the heart and the underſtand- 
ing that every body recollects it with pleaſure. 
The character of PIERRE, notwithſtanding it has 
been often urged that BELVID ERA is the only va- 
luable perſonage in the play, is greatly and nobly 
drawn; and, however we may deteſt treaſon, or de- 
light! in its detection and puniſhment, his conduct is g 
a ſolemn and ſacred leſſon held up to teach ſove- | 
reigns to beware of returning public ſervices with! in- 


gratitude. PIERRE was a greatly injured character, 


but be guiltily erred by his mode of redreſs, and : 


Was deſervedly puniſhed for his temerity. 


; The Abbe St, a VoLTalRE and 
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ohers has been conlidered as another SALLUsT, 


from his Hiſtoire de la conjuration de Marquis de 
Bedemar, furniſhed OTway with the ſubject for 


this play. The ſpeech of RENAULT to the con. 


ſpirators IS tranſlated word for word from this au- 
thor; but he has ſo honoured St. Rear that the 
hiſtory i is better known by the play than the play by 
the hiſtory *. 
licentious play, but a great deal of the objectional 
matter has long been expunged; and, though it is 
not now properly cleared away, the play poſſeſſes - 
= vey great 1 and * thews that, hag not its | 


Venice Preſerved was originally a very 


——— 


— 


* 


= Wei hs has indulged again his old ſpleen againſt 
OTwa Y, by ſaying tliat he ought to have ſtuck more cloſely to his 


original, not chuſing to remember, probably, that a play and a ; 
hiſtory are very different things, and that * after all Manlizs, written 
by de Fosssx, is a better play than Venice Preſerved.” Manlius is 


certainly written upon the ſame ſubjeet but ſo far from its being a 


better play though it was ſaid, as we have ſeen, that CORNELLLE 
might have been proud of it, the greateſt merit of it conſiſts of thoſe _ 
| Fn de Fossk has borrowed from Orwar, who had been dead 
thirteen years before Manlius appeared. If VOLTAIR? had been 
jaſt enough to have noticed that la PLACE, in 1746, prod iced a 
tragedy called Venice Sau wee, confeſſedly a tranſlation rem Venice 


Projerved, which had great ſucceſs, and gave the French nation a 
very high opinion of OTway, it would have been more to his credit 
than perpetually blazoning the faults of a man and concealing his 


beauties, when he himſelf knew more eaſ ly how to imitate the firſt 
khan the laſt, ED | 
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DENHAM, FLECKNOE,. COCKAYNE, THE HOWARDS, 
' LORD FALKLAND, SIR GEORGE ETHERIDGE, Mrs. 


PHILIPS, BUCKINGHAM, DUFFET, 'RYMER, AND 
SUCKLING, 


| 


As I now count one hundred and thirty eight dra- 
matic writers not yet mentioned, whoſe works were 

v ritten before the revolution, it will be very proper 
in ſome way to clear them off, that the ſtage may 


be at leiſure for Darvon and other authors of 
more eminence. | 


T ſhall begin with a few which I can dwell on 
with propriety as their names are de ſervedly held in 
eſteem. Sir Joux DENHAu, one of thoſe who 
began to refine Engliſh poetry from the flights and 
= Þy perboles of CowLty and his metaphyſical ad- 
XZ herents, merits a place any where to his celebration, 
but his title to notice in this work ariſes from his 


” having written a ns called The . 5. I ſhall 
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not, however, loſe the pleaſure this opportunity 
gives me of ſpeaking further of him. 


Dernau, who as an author very gravely tells us, 
an Iriſhman probably, that being ſon to the lord 
chief baron of the exchequer in IRELAND, he was of 
courſe born in DuBIIx, maintained a conſpicuous 

character in ſociety. Being violently addicted to 
gaming his friends had very little hopes of his ever 
making any conſiderable figure notwithſtanding 
every pains was taken with his education, and every 
advantage given him as to polite and elegant ac- 

compliſhments; nor did they dream that ſuch a 

0 a ſpark lay under ſuch a heap of rubbiſh, till all of 

i „„ ſudden he brought forward his —. — of the | 

8 - Sap at the age of twenty- -leven. 


& 6M * 
— 


Wal LER upon this occaſion ſaid that Des: 
HAM „ broke out like the Triſh rebellion, three 
& ſcore thouſand ſtrong when nobody was aware or 
& at leaſt ſuſpected it.” Soon after this he publiſhed , 
= Cooper's Hill, a poem that had fo much merit as to 
e excite,” ſays doctor Jonnso0N, © the common 
«& artifice by which envy degrades excellence. Are- E 
c“ port was ſpread that the poem was not his own 
„ but that he had bought it of a vicar for forty . 
„ pounds,” The lame attempt was made to rob 


. 


„% App1soN of his Cato, and PoE of his Eſay on 
Criticiſm.“ 


The ſineſt traits in the character of DENHAM 
are thoſe which deſcribe bim as a ſtaunch, warm, 
and dutiful loyaliſt. The ſervices he engaged in 


were full of difficulty and perſonal danger, yet he 
braved them to ſerve the injured king and his un- 
fortunate family. He undertook to deliver a meſ- 
ſage from the queen to the king when he was in 


cuſtody of the army, he raiſed ten thouſand pounds 


for him among his Scottiſh ſubjects in PoLAN D 
and he conveyed away Jau Es, duke of Yorx, from 
Lo N DON into FRANCE, and delivered him chere to 


his mother and brother. 


* 


1 the Reſtoration be was "led far his for- 


mer ſervices and grew into opulence,and he now 1n- 


dulged himſelf in his own proper ſphere; to how good 


a purpoſe let his various productions ſhew which 


GCarTtu and Pork have imitated, and which gave a. 


= Poliſh | to Durbzx. 55 


* 


The Sophy is Kats upon a Rare | in | Hennear' 8 


: Travels, treated alſo by BARON, but as he and 
Dex nau purſued the ſubject differently each author 
has been aſſigned his ſeparate merit, DEN nam, how= | 
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ever, claims the right of originality, having written 7 | 
his play five years before Baron's piece was | 
produced. They were both ſucceſsful. 
FLrckNor i is a name which would now perhaps «© 
have been forgotton had not DxyDen handed it 
down to poſterity in a different way than the gen- 
tleman's own vanity perhaps induced him to think 
it intitled to. Lanopains whimſically ſays that 
his acquaintance with the nobility was more than 
with the Muſes, and that he had a greater pro- : 
penſity to rhiming than a genius to poetry. He 2 
printed ſeveral plays but never could get but one 
performed, for which he himſelf gives different = 
reaſons. 4 Thoſe,” favs he, & who have the go- 1 
« verning of the ſtage, have their humours and 'F 
4 muſt be entreated, and I have mine and won't =_ 
cc entreat them, and were all dramatic writers of 
my mind they ſhould wear their old plays thread 
bare before they ſhould get any new ones till they 
e better underſtood their own intereſt and how to 
6 dillinguifh between a ane and bad. 8 5 
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| The only play of this cachor that was s acted i is a 
paſtoral tragi- comedy. It was inſtantly damned, 
and FLECK NOE, a Jeſuit himſelf, and following the 
jeluitical conduct of JoxsoN upon a like occaſion, 
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fall upon the aftors and the public for not doing 
him juſtice, His plays, Loves Dominion, written 
« as a pattern for the reformed ſtage,” Erminia, 
| Deſmoiſelles ala Mode, and The Marriage of Oceanus 
and Britannia, were never performed. He was 
determined, however, to be even with the actors, 
for he publiſhed the plays with their names placed 
_ oppoſite the characters, that ſo his readers might. 
have the pleaſure of fancying they ſaw them per 

formed ; which, to a lively imagination, he ſays, 

muſt convey as much pleaſure 1 as being preſent at 
the theatre, 5 2 


Sir AsToN Cooxarnn, who: knew polite li- 


terature, and encouraged it, who in common with 


many other gentlemen of liberal principles and 
abilities, ſuffered in the political ſtorm that ſhip- 
| wrecked the fortunes of CnARLEs the firſt, and re- 
turned to paſs the latter part of his life in peace and 
: lerenity after the eee wrote four plays. 


The Obftinate Lady, a 1 2s 1657, © is an 


imitation of Mass1nczx's Very Woman, but it had 
no material ſucceſs. Tragoline ſup poſed a Prince, 


which the author had ſeen at VENIcE, and there- 
fore was induced to try his hand at it, is ane of 
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thoſe incongruous Italian pieces which we have 
already examined the ſtyle of. It is, however, very 
well calculated to excite laughter when the mind 
has been accommodating enough to admit its ab- 
ſurdities; and, as a proof of this, let me bring to 

the recollection of many viſiters of the theatre how 

much they have laughed at the ſame piece, cut to 

2 farce under the title of 1 and no Duke. 


A Maſque FE Twelfth W an occaſional _ 
thing performed before Purity earl of Carsrar- 
FIELD and his lady, in which their two ſons repre- 
| ſented the principal characters; which may ſhew ö 
 _. that the CuzsrERTIET ps had always an eye to the 
=” Graces, though the eldeſt of them, who afterwards 
o loudly inveighed againſt a nobleman's making 
nn himſelf a fidler, probably took the hint from his be- 


ing forced ſo early in life, for no doubt 1 it was againſt ; 
his will, to turn actor. 
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"Ovid's 8 is another . that Coex- 
AYNE vas infected with a love of the Italian theatre, 
a taſte than which nothing can be more falſe, though 
there is always ſomething that intereſts and amuſes. 
Some of the circumſtances are taken from a piece 
which BEAUMONT and FLETHCHER have 1mitated 
in King and no Ring, and which ſeems to have 
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formed the ground work for the Revenge. Han- 
N1BAL's inviting the dead carcaſs to ſup with him is 
that revolting ſubject Don John, which we have 
been obliged to lay too much of already. 


Of the name of Howarp we have three au- 
thors, EDwaRD, IAM Es, and fir RoBERT, all gen- 
tlemen of fortune and family, though it does not 
appear, whatever might have been ſaid to the con- 
trary, that they were related. There is nothing very 
particular mentioned of their fortunes; and, though 
they each of them wrote for the ſtage, except one 


dit, their works are very little known, I allude to 


The Committee, « or the FOI. Ir: man. 


This comedy v was written by fir Rozzar How- 5 
AR o, and ſucceeded very greatly on account of its 
being a play for the times, for it was intended to 

caſt an odium on the Round Heads and their party, 


Z which certainly the abſurd fanaticiſm, mixed with in- 


decent pride, in Mr. and Mrs. Day and ABEL has 
completely effected. The idea of Txzacus was 

taken from his own ſervant who was ſent to Ex- 
GLAND to releaſe fir RozzrT's ſon from priſon, - 


> where he was at the ſuit of government ; and hav- 


ing ſucceeded, inſtead of going immediately to his 
maſter on his return to IX ETAN D, be ſtaid a fort- ; 
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night to ſpread the news and get drunk among his 
friends for ] ore 


| The remainder of the dramatic pieces written by 
this gentleman are called, The Blind Lady, The 
Surprizal, The Veſtal Virgin, The Indian Queen, 
The Great Favourite, and The Conqueſt of China by | 
the Tartars ; none of which have any thing in them 
very remarkable, except the Veſtal Virgin, which 
has two cataſtrophes; one ending happy, and the 
other tragical, fo that the play may be performed 
either way according to the choice of the audience. 


The plays written by ED w ARD HowAR p are, 

The Ufurper, Six Days Adventure, Woman's Con- 

| queſt, Man of New Market, The Change of Crowns, | 
The London Gentleman, and the United Kingdom, 
none of which we learn much of, and ſome of them 

were never printed. Six Days Adventure ſeems to 

| have had ſome merit, for it excited lord Ro- 

cenuzsren's envy and ill nature; two n. very 

irritable in this ſarcaſtic humouriſt. | 


| " Jants Sins wrote All Miſtaken, The 
1 {ſh Monficur, and Romeo and Juliet. The 

| firſt of theſe is a comedy, and may be found in 
DopsLey' s collection of old Plays. | It has a great 
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deal of ſprightlineſs, and ſhews indeed that he was 
the beſt dramatic author of the three, though he has 
written leſs than the others. The ſecond has merits 
but it has plenty of defects, and is that very comedy 
that the duke of Bucxincnam ridiculed in the 
Rehearſal, in the circumſtance of prince Vois ius 
and the ſingle boot. In the third, this gentleman _ 
tried the effect of his name-ſake's experiment, for 
he altered Romeo and Juliet ſo as to make it end 
happily, and by this expedient Davenanrt gave it 
a run, repreſenting it according to SHAKESPEAR | 
and according 1 to Howanp — 


Lo * ALKLAND was an amateur rather than a 
uriter, but his ſpirit and inclination to protect and 

patronize genius have made him the theme of 
| many a poet's ſincere panegyric. He is entitled to 
a place here having written one play which was 


called The Marriage Night, and which is ſaid to 


have contained a great ſhare of wit and ſatire. There 
is but one opinion of this amiable and benevolent 
nobleman, and the trueſt teſt of his virtues is that 
he was regretted after his death by many who felt 
| the good effects of his bounty when Bring. 
There is ein that diſtinguiſhes the life of fir 
= Cloner Eruzxinc ſrom the other men of plea- 
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of the ſame purſuits, he had more principle. We 


piety in him; for, in his freeſt moments of levity, 


there was an elegance of ſentiment, and his conduct 


was always gallantry but rarely libertiniſm. His 
works are dangerous, for they are full of licentioul- 
neſs; and, though his images are true, they are too 


lively and glowing, particularly for either the ear or 
the eye of young females; therefore his comedies, 
which are in other reſpects well written and a ſtrong 
picture of elegant lite, have long peared: from 


8 the Rage. 


The 8 Revenge, She Would if . Could, ” 
- and The Man of Mode, are the titles of his plays; 
and, except that the firſt is written partly in heroic 


verle, an examination of one would ſerve for all. 
They are liv ely and engaging, and exhibit a faithful 
picture of nature; but it is nature in her looſeſt 


attire, and when none love to court her but the 
licentious. SHADWELL ſpeaks highly of She Would 
if fhe Could, though Dexx1s fays it was barbarouſly = 
treated by the audience. The Man of Mode is cer. 
tainly the beſt play; in which the characters of 


 DokIMANT and fir For LIN G FLuTTER are maſ- 


terly drawn, and highly c coloured; but the objection. : 


ſure in his time, except that, though he was as fond 


ſee no groſs violation of honour, no ſhameleſs im- 
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of indecency and indecorum applies to this play as 
well as the others, a circumſtance highly in favour 
of CIBBER, whoſe fine gentleman and fops are well 
finiſhed copies from the paintings of ETHERIDGE, 


Mrs. Pn111es, or, according the to title of 
her poems, the molt de ſervedly admired Mrs. 
& CATHERINE Pi LI es, the matchleſs OxIN DA, 
wrote two tragedies called Pompey, and Horace. 
There is nothing ſo caly as for ladies to acquire the 
poſleſſion of a little negative fame who are flattered 
Into an idea that they can write. As for thoſe 


whoſe minds are ſo male that they might as well be 


male in every other reſpect, that decide upon the 
rights of nations and mankind, and pretinaciouſly 
obtrude themſelves into a province for which they 
cannot be qualified either by nature or education, 
one readily pities them exactly as one commiſerates 
any other deſcription of the inſane“; but when it 


— 


29 Doctor Joun sox, who was an admirable Wehler at watching - 
for an opportunity to revenge himſelf, had been long an admirer of 
Mrs MacavuLty; but finding her get almoſt as dogmatic as himſelf, 
and ſeeing plainly ak he might dine with her to all eternity without 
being able to convince her, was determined to cut her up at once by 
lowering her pride completely; for which purpoſe he one day art. 
fully drew her into converſation upon her favourite topic the rights of 
man, in which were of courſe included liberty and equality. In 
Proportion as ſhe expatiated ſo he appeared to become her proſelyte ; 
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goes no further than a few fond utopian notions; 
ſuch. as celibacy, or platonic tenderneſs, eſpecially 
when the characters are pretty notorious, one ſmiles 


7 . | 3 | | 
and permits the dear creatures to flatter themſelves 


and be flattered by others into an empty fame, to 


the great diſorder of their ſamilies and the total r ne- 


glect af che ſhirts and bent : 


As to the lady in queſtion, ſhe ſeems to have 


been in circumſtances beyond the general run of 


lady writers, and therefore, as ſhe had nothing elſe 


to do, there was no more good or harm in her 


ſtuffing her head full of her own poetry than the 
poetry of other people. Her moſt celebrated work, 


however, is in proſe, and conſiſts of a ſeries of let- 


ters ſhe wrote to fir CHARLES CorrkExkr, under 
the title of Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus, and 


ve are commanded to believe, though the friendſhip 


of thoſe letters is ſomething warmer than the love 
of people in general, that © they are an intercourſe 
between two perſons of different ſexes managed 
„„ with delight and innocence,” to which I ſhall 
only ſay that if che huſband was ſatisfied nobody 


elſe had a right to complain. 


_ 


till at laſt, ſeigniog to be worked into a proper pitch, eenadam?”, ſaid 


he, you are perfectly right, I am your convert, all mankind ought | 


10 to be equal, J ohn ot down to dinner with . 
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The two tragedies by Mrs. P1117 are tranſlations 
from Cox Nx EILILE. Horace was left unfiniſhed and 
afterwards ſupplied with a fifth act by fir JOHN Den- 
HAM, It was performed by perſons of quality at court 
with a prologue ſpoken by the duke of Monmouth. 


Corro had tranſlated the ſame play fix y Lars before, 
which induced the world to believe that Mrs. 


Prities had taken advantage of his play ; but the 


fact is, they were both very nearly from the French, 
and CorNEILLE, if not injured, would look well 
in any language. As to Pompee I have already 
 ſhewn that it begat a ſparring match between this 
lady and Mr. WarLER ; and, as all the world of 
gallantry at that time ſwore and maintained that the 
Leſbian Sar¹HO, and the Roman SULeiTiIA were 
nothing to Mrs. PII IPS, the double rhimes of poor 
Walk ER were of courſe decried to nothing, and the ; 
double deen of the oy" extolled to the lies. 


-Oronen VII IIR Es, duke of nn was 


ſon to that famous ſtateſman and favourite of 
CuakLEs the firſt, who too fatally inſpired his 
maſter with the weakneſs of James, and who, 
in return, lolt his life by the hands of F ELTON. 
| The character of Buckincnam, of whom we are 
e Was exactly fimilar to all thoſe men of 
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diſtinction about Cnarres the ſecond; who, in 
compliance with the follies and vices of that weak 
and profligate monarch, threw a veil of French li- 
centiouſneſs over that ſplendour of Engliſh talents 
which would otherwiſe have adorned this reign of 
unavailing merit and perverted genius. 


En ax L Es the ſecond, unfortunately for the king- 

dom, drew in French folly with his milk. The bulk 

of his adherents, who were his followers in his 
diſtreſs, and his companions in his exile, by the 8 
ample of their principal, perſected chemſelves in 
thoſe principles moſt congenial to his wiſhes upon 
the ſpot where ſuch an education was practically | 

taught. In conſequence of this they all returned to 
Ex LAND accompliſhed French courtiers, and 
hence aroſe the ſuperficial taſte and unprincipled 
levity that eclipſed every thing meritorious, and : 
Giculed very thing honourable. 1 


This Bocxincuan did his utmoſt, to ſay the 

* © truth of him, to connive at. He was a weak, ir- 
=. reſolute, unprincipled man; but the ſtrongeſt mark | 
* of his character was ingratitude, particularly to the 
9 king, againſt whom he was for ever ſtudying every 5 
7 +". Jort-of-milchief.--In ſhort, he lived in miſerable 

ſplendour, an object of torment and vexation to 
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himſelf and every body elſe, and died, like Ro- 


CHESTER, and indeed moſt unprincipled characters, 


afraid of his conſcience. 


Buck IN GHAu wrote, as all the world knows, the 
famous burleſque comedy called the Rehearſal ; 


piece in its way that never was equaled. Its drift 
was by no means unfair, though he gave himſelf a 
licence which he ſometimes made an improper uſe 
of. Bombaſt and ſuſtian in heroic rhime were cer- 
tainly fair objects for ſatire, but it was the affectation 
of the reigning taſte, the origin of which I have 
juſt ſhewn, that created this perverſion of talents, 
and it would have been wiſer to have reformed it 
; altogether than to have ridiculed men who could 


not have dined had my not proflituted their 
merit. 


Durrer was a ind of tage adventurer, who, | 


fancying he had a turn for dramatic poetry, and 
finding his works generally hiſſed into oblivion, 
determined to take ſome other courſe to induce a 

good reception of his pieces. That which he hit 
on Vas ingenious enough, and ſeems to have been 
the groaud work of a ſimilar expedient afterwards 
practiſed with great ſucceſs in France. In ſhort, 

Durrer, finding it impoſſible to write any thing he 
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did not expoſe to ridicule, thought it leſs mortifying | 


to ridicule the productions of others, and thus as 


faſt as a piece made its appearance at the Duke's 


theatre, he parodied it at the King's. His own 
plays which ſcarcely deſerve notice were called The 
Shan: / Rogur, The Empreſs of Morocco, and 

_ Beauty's Triumph. The reſt were written to ridicule 
| Other authors, and, to ſhew what an appropriate. 
choice he made, the whole force of his ſatire is 
levelled at SHAKESPEAR and SUADWELL, 


RxuER, whoſe character £4 cried differently 


drawn, who by ſome is thought to have written on 
the productions of authors with truth, diſcernment, 
candour, and diſcrimination, but by many more with 
alperity, ignorance, envy, and malignity, wrote one : 
bad r called Edger. | 


Suck KLING, a 0 gentleman, who, by © 


advantages of birth, perſon, education, genius, and 
fortune, would probably have arrived to conſiderable 
eminence as a literary character had not death un- 


timely cut him off at the age of twenty- -eight, wrote 


four plays himſelf, and Patronized many others. hs 


v 


Wy ITS are publiſhed bene with bi poems, 


ſpeeches, tracts and letters; and by theſe i it is very 
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eaſy to deſcern that he had ſtrong genius and much 
poetical grace, which would have matured his Ja- 
bours probably, had he lived into ſomething more 
accomplſhed ; but there is evidently every where 
marks of youth and inexperience, although War-. 
LER certainly had him in view, for what was 
ſtudy and art in 1 W ALL . was eaſe and Nature in 
SUCKLING. 


The firſt of Sockf! ING's ploy s was | called The 
Difcontented Colonel, but in that ſtate it was only & 
ſketch of what he afterwards enlarged into a tragedy 
called Brenoralt. The Goblins, 1646, which DoÞ IR 
LEY has publiſhed 1 in his collection, has ſome very i 
ſtrong traits of merit. SUCKLING ſeems to have had 
a variety of things in his head when ke conceived : 
the plot, and he has not at any time Joſt ſight of the : 
Tempeſt ; but it cannot be ſaid in any part to be 
ſo much plagiary as a general imitation of the ſame 
ſort of ſtyle, and this only in the characters; lor 
there i is a novelty in the incidents that. migh it be 


rendered very pleaſing, 


| Aglaura, 1646, ſeems. to have been e by 
Howanp in his Veftal Virgin ; not as to the ſub- 


. jeet but on ac count of its havi ing a happy aud a 


tragic : catatrophe, The Sad One was left unfiniſhed, 
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but it is a ſketch in which may be ſeen a good 


deal of the maſter. Brenoralt was his laſt but it has 


not the greateſt merit, and, upon the whole, the 
Goblins is the beſt play. To that I refer thoſe who 
cannot readily get at his whole works, in which will 


be found if not great perfection at leaſt great pro- 
miſe, and it is very much to be regretted the world 


bolt fo early in life a genius ſo likely to contribute 
to its pleaſure, and a man ſo qualified to embelliſh 
us lociety. e £ ; : 
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CHAP VII. 


— 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLFH, CARELT, 


| HAUSTED, GLAPTHORNE, CAREW, AND OTHER | 
WRITERS TO THE NUMBER OF MORE | THAN A 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY. 


As fo many dramatic authors yet remain to be 
mentioned who diſappeared before the Revolution, 
my account of them muſt neceſſarily be very brief, 


and indeed it would be an intruſion on the reader 
were it otherwiſe, for it ſhould ſeem that every thing 


that was brought to the theatres, good and bad, was 


inſtantly produced, and therefore a great deal of it 


was of courſe inſufferable traſh. To ſay truth, it is | 
leſs a matter of aſtoniſhment than curioſity that out ” 
of nearly five hundred dramatic pieces which were 
written by various authors in ſomething more than 
_ thirty years, except a very few, perhaps ten, and 
thoſe in an altered ſtate, the ſtage i is a total ſtranger 


0 the whole catalogue. 
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Wirtiam Cavenvisn, duke of Newcaſtle, 
whoſe remarkable attachment to James the firſt, 
 CxaRLEs the firit and CHARLES the fecond, for 
which he obtained his titles and honours, outwent 
all their other adherents, who with aſtoning equa- 
nimity of temper ſuſtained many extraordinary. vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune, and who among other proofs of 
his merit was highly gifted and elegantly accom- 
pliſhed, wrote four comedies, which were called 


The Country Captain, Variety, The Triumphant 


Widow, and The Humourous Lovers, Theſe plays 


have been a good deal extolled; perhaps be- 
cauſe the author was a duke. They are paſſable, 
and no doubt he who wrote them held them in no 


better eſteem; for poetry, though he was a noble 


patron and ſtrongly encouraged and promoted the 
Intereſt of literature, never ſo obtruded itſe}f as to 
diſturb his public occupations. The PFriumphant 
Widow had good materials, and ſo perfectly was 
SHADWELL: of his mind, that many parts of his 


12 Fair are e literally trenſcribed from i it, 


If the 105 however, did not let poetry im- 
properly engrols his time, the Ducheſs to be even 
with him ſubmitted to hardly any other occupation. 


She married the Duke, then Marquis of NE w- 
CASTLE, W hen mey were boch in exile. They re- 


2 
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turned together after completely conquering their 
troubles, and lived in the greateſt harmony and 
comfort many years. Her plays are in number 
twenty-ſeven, all which are extant, and ſome of them 
not without merit; but they are in ſo indigeſted . 
ſtate, ſome being ſketches, others not divided into 
acts, and in many other reſpects fo unfit for repre- 
ſentation, that as they do not ſeem to have been in- 


= tended for the ſtage, or to have appeared on it, ſo it 


is perfectly certain they never will be repreſented 
except inparts as Mrs. DxE ſays, © at ſecond hand.“ 


The titles of theſe plays, if they may be ſo. 
called, are Love's Adventures, two parts, The Several 
Wits, Youth's Glory and Death's Banquet, two parts, 
The Lady's Contemplation, two parts, The Wit's 
Cabal, two parts, The Unnatural Tragedy, The 
Public Woorng, Matrimonial Troubles, two parts, 
Nature's three Daughters, Beauty, Love, and Mit, 
two parts, The Religious, The Comical Taſk, Bell 
in Campo, two parts, The Apocryphal Ladies, The 
Female Academy, The Convent of Pleaſure, The 
Sociable Companions, The Preſence, The Bridals, 
and The Blazing World, two PE 


Conn who, that he might reſemble moſt of - 
. LV, 8 R 
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the favourites of CyanLes the ſecond, was a com- 
plete courtier and an indifferent writer, produced 
ſeven plays which, we are told, were acted with con- 
ſiderable applauſe, their titles were The Deſerving 
Favourite, Avirigus and Phileda, The Paſſionate 


The applauſe theſe plays received was from the 
King and the court, before whom they were acted 


NEIL IX. 


 HavsreD was a cotemporary and boon. com- 
panion of RANDOL TE. 


pieces called The Rival Friends, and Senile Odium, 


this author the character of a good poet. 
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and Parthenia, Albertus Wallenftein, The Ladies 
Privilege, The Hellander, Mit in a Conſtable, The 


Lover, The Fool Would be a Favourite, Oſmond the 
Great Turk, Heraclitus, and the Spartan Ladies. 


privately. They are chiefly tranſlations from other 
authors, and Haraclitus is a tranſlation from Co R- 


e 
* * . — * 5 


He wrote two dramatic 


which met with very little ſucceſs though hiſtorians, 
and particularly LAN GBAINxE and Wood, give 


GrArTRORN E; whom WinsTANLEY calls one 

: of the chiefeſt poets in the reign of Cnaris the 
| firſt, has left nothing to be remembered by but five 
plays, for, though he wrote nine, four of them were 
never printed. The titles of theſe plays are Argalus 
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Parricide, The Veſtal, The Noble Trial, and the 
Ducheſs of Fernandina, The materials for theſe 


plays were ſupplied from fir PuiL1e SI1DNEY'S 
Arcadia and other things, but they were ſhort lived, 
and are now forgotten. 


Canxw was a celebrated wit in the reign of 
CanarLes the firſt, and wrote at his exprels com- 
mand, a maſque called Celum Britannicum. The 
muſic of this maſque was compoſed by HE NRX 
Laws, and the decorations were invented by 
ISI Jones. DavexrorrT, of whoſe private 


character we know nothing, wrote A new Trick to 


Cheat the Devil, King John, and Matilda, The City) 
Night Cap, The Pedlar, The Pirate, The Fatal Bro- 
ers, The Polite Queen, and The Wosan's Miſtaken. 
the firſt three were printed. They are taken from 
5 Ol D, Boce Ac E, and other writers, and two of them 
are in part retailed in RAvENSCROFT' 4 London 5 


Cuckolds. 


[Baron who wrote two dramatic pieces, and to | 
vie, but 1 believe without the leaſt truth, are at- 


tributed four more and ſeveral interludes, was con- 


verſant with men of talents, and particularly intimate 7 
with the celebrated Hows LL, who the reader may re- 
member was a great traveller, and among whoſe letters 
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one epiſtle is addreſſed to this author. His pieces 
are called Deorum Dona, Gripus and Hegio, and 
Mirza. Thoſe that are attributed to him are Dick 
Scorner, Don Quixote, Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 


Marriage of Wit and Science. They were none of 


theme ever acted. 


e It is not certain that any fuch author 
ever lived, or if he lived, whether he wrote a play. 
There i IS a play, however, called Love in an Extacy, 
with this name to it, and the only extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance relative to it is that it has coſt more con- 
troverſy about it than the play is worth. Cox 
had very ſlender pretenſions to be conſidered as 
an author, his whole merit having conſiſted of 
taking diverting circumſtances from various plays ö 
and forming them into farces and drolls; which, be- 
ing a good actor, he was well qualified to do. This 
patched work buſineſs is not of ſufficient i importance | 
to merit the reader's attention, and, therefore, I 
hall diſmiſs it without enumerating the titles of this _ 
maſs of mummery, a much larger catalogue of 
15 which were printed by K1nKMan after the Re- 
ſtoration. e 


1 wall now get on \ with my catalogue of authors 


? who, though r not all dramatic hounds that hunted, 
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made 2 part of thoſe that filled up the cry. MaBBE 
traniſlated The Spanish Baud, RuccLlts wrote 
Igor amus, Gorrs, who we are told was a clergy- 
man, a perfect Socrates, and had a Xantippe for a 
wife, wrote The Raging Turk, The Courageous Turk, 
Oreſtes, and The Carele/; Shepherdeſs. T Theſe plays' 
were only performed by ſcholars at the Univerſity, 
They are full of bombaitic rant. A character ſays 
in a ſtorm to the meteors that ſurround bim, 6 Why 
8 do ye put on perriwigs of fire! * K x EVET wrote 
a piece called Rhonon and Iris. 


. Frrrenzs produced one drama called Sicelides. 
: Da Ew we know nothing of, except upon the books 
of the Stationer's Company where there is his name 
as the author of two pieces called The Life of the 
Ducheſs of Suffolk, and The Woman's Moſtaten. Man- 
MON did not live in the ſame obſeurity; for one of 
his plays, The Aniiquary, is publiſhed in DopsTLEv's 
: collection, and he wrote three others with ſome re · 


putation. Their titles are Holland's Leapuer, The 


Fine Companion and The Crafty Merchant. ö 
| MERSALL Was a clergyman and wrote Lodowick 1 
S for, za, Duke of Milan. FISsUER wrote Humus Treas, 
Publiſhed by DopsLEY. Jones wrote a milerable 
Piſs called Meſs 


POO was conſidered a fiſth rate poet by 
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CIBBER, whoſe determination was pretty right for 
he wrote eight plays, which, except one, are for- 
gotten. Their titles are Microco/ſmus, preſerved in 
DopsLEY's collection, Hannibal and Scipio, Covent 
| Garden, Spring's Glory, Entertainment on the Prince's 
Birih Day, T otterham Court, Unfortunate Mother, and 
The Bride. Rurtrxr wrote The Sh 'epherd's Holiday, 
. tranſlated the Cid. Sausox wrote The 
Jore Breaker, and The Woman's Prize, on which, 
applicable as che titles might be, he did not allude 
to Saxon of old, diſcovering his ſtrength to 


Datta, or her deliv ering him up to the Philiſtines. 


leurs wrote the The Queen of Corſica. Sekkb, the 
fon of the chronologer, wrote a piece called Stone. 
benge. Wir pk, a diſſenting prieſt, wrote a piece 
called Tne Bonejire. Kinks wrote The Seven 
Chan pions of Chr Verdon. 


Ae SuinLEY wrote The A red Soldier, 
T he Duke of Lerma, The Duke of Guiſe, The Dumb 
Pawd, and Giulgo the Conſtant Lover. Only the 
fiſt of theſe pieces was printed. Canrwxichr, 
who. manifeſted | very extraordinary talents, and 
whoſe premature death deprived the world of much 
pleaſure and improvement, for he, like ſir Jonx 
SUCKLING, died at eight and twenty, wrote The 
f Royal Slave, The Lady Erant, The Ordinary, which 
lalt may be found in Do ps LEY's collection, and has 
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conſiderable merit, and The Siege. His plays, 
poems, and other literary productions were held in 
ſuch eſteem that they were uſhered into the world 
by fiſty-two copies of commendatory verles. 

LowER, was a great admirer of the French authors, 
and in imitation of them, wrote Phenix in Flames, 
Polyeuctes. Horatius, The Enchanted Lor vers, Noble 
| Tugratitude, Amorous Phantaſm. Max N E wrote The 
City Match, a very good play amongit Dov DSDEYS 
: collection, and Amorous War. 


BERKELEY wrote The Loft Lady. Rawlins, who 
was rich, and wrote merely for pleaſure, produced 
| Rebellion, Tom Eſeence, and Tunbridge Wells. Con 
wrote a piece called The Srange Diſcovery. 8 
IIR, who was a learned man, and in high church 
preferment, wrote a maſque called The Subject by 
Joy for the King 9 Reſtoration. Ca aun ERLAIN. _ 
There are two authors of this name. One wrote 
The Sroaggering Damſel, and the other Loves 
Victory, the title of which was changed to, Wit Led 
by the Noſe. Snare wrote a play called The Noble 
Stranger, TaTHAM, City Poet to Cuar Les the firſt, 
wrote Love Crowns the End, The Diftr acted State, 
Scots Vugaries and The Rump. HazincToN wrote 

a tragedy called The Queen of Arragon, BR AIT U:. 
WAITE, Mercurius Brilaunicus, and Regecidium ; 
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Rnodts brought out a piece called Flora's. 
Vageries; and RICHARD wrote a play called 


9 or the Roman Empreſs. 


Bucxnzap wrote a play on he ſubject of the 
Iriſh Rebellion, called Cola's he's  Burrovens 
bad a play entered on the Stationer's s books i in 1646, 
called Fatal Frienaſuip. Sir Ricnany FaxsHaw, 


who attached bimſelf very firmly to CHARLES 


the firſt, and watched the fortune of Cruantss 
the ſecond with zeal and fidelity, returned with 
him to EN LAND, conducted his marriage wich 
the INFANTA. of. PorTtUGAL, and afterwards 
rendered himſelf very uſeful to his maſter's 
affairs in Spain, where he died, wrote, or rather 
tranſlated 1! Paſtor Fido, Querer per ſolo querer, 
Fieſtes de Aranjuenx and The Faithful Ebepherd2ſs. 


It does not appear, however, that any of theſe 


pieces were performed. Sn EPPARD wrote a party . 
— play called Lhe Committee- Alan Curried. N EE DHA NU 
alſo wrote a party play called The Levellers Levelled. 
SIERBURN E WAS A good ſoldier and faithful to the 
royal party. He produced three tragedies called 
* Medes, 7: road 65, and Pheara and I 3 


Ovanues, 6 : who,” * L 1 mixed 


* reli gion and fancy together, and never offended 


e 
e 
=. 
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te againſt his duty to Gop, his neighbour, or him- 
* ſelf,” wrote, according to the ſame panegyriſt, an 
innocent innoffenſive play called The Virgin Widow, 
Was was a ſchoolmaſter, and by way of keeping 
up his Greek tranſlated Electra from SOPHOCLES. 
 MaNnucuE was an Italian, and had a commiſſion 
under Prince Rur ERT, and, getting acquainted with 
Har, grew fond of the drama and wrote three 
plays called The Juſt General, The Loyal Lovers, and 
The Baſtard. PRESTwIc wrote a tragedy called 
Hypollitus. Witten produced a kind of paſtoral 
called Aftrea. Gerrry was the author of a play 
called The Bughears. Gorpsmiry imitated from 
Hugo Grotius a kind of ſacred drama called So- 
: phompancas. Wi Iso N, E firange irreſolute cha- 
racter, who wrote the life of Jauzs the firſt i in a 
way not very favourable to that monarch, was the 
; author of The Switzer, The een and The In- 
conſtant . 


Hzunixcs, fon of Ria the actor, wrote | 
two plays which are tolerably well ſpoken of. They 
are called The Fatal Contract, and The eus 7 Tra- 
Sey. FokMiDO. Under this name a play was en- 


= tered at Stationer's Hall called The Governor. Dr. 


Map, not the famous phyſician of that name who 


wrote on . but one whoſe medicines were 
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perfectly innofenſive if they were of a piece with 
his play, wrote a comedy called The Combat of 
Love and Friendſiip. HowEL I. the great traveller 
and linguiſt, was author of a maſque called Nuptials 
of Peleus and Thetiss ALEXANDER BROME, a 
lawyer, and the publiſher of the plays of BROME, 
Joxsox's pupil, laid claim to a play himſelf called 
The Cunning Lovers. RIDER is known by having 
written a play called The Twins, Dr. STRODE, an 
eminent preacher, . wrote The Floating Iſland. 
| Freeman Who, to avoid the troubles in the reign 
of Cranes the firſt, concealed himſelf in retire- 
ment, wrote a play by way of amuſing himſelf, for 
we have never heard that it amuſed any body 
elſe, called Imperiale. STANLEY tranſlated The 
Clouds from Ax Is To HAN ES. D'OuvII Iv is ſet 
down as the author of a play called The Falfe 
Favourite Diſgraced. MERITON who has been 
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cenſured by LANGBAINE as the dulleſt of all au 
thors that ever were, or ever ſhall be, and convicted | 
of not underſtanding his own writings, has left two 


contemptible plays to be remembered by. They 
are called Love and War, and The Wandering 
Lovers. Swinnos, an indifferent writer, produced 
one play called The Unhappy Fair Irene. 


Lava LACE was A: 5 and ſoldier, but 
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nis ſervices were ill requited, and he died poor and 
neglected. He wrote two plays, the titles of which 
might juſtly ſpeak his own eulogium. They are 
called The Scholar and The Soldier, NEVILLE 
wrote a party thing called Shyfling, Cutting, and 
Dealing, in a Game of Piquet, being acted from the 
Year 1653 to 1658, by Oliver Protector and others. 
FoxDpe produced a piece called Love's Labyrinth. 
| PokDAGE, a man of no note, is ſaid to be the au- 
thor of The Troades, Herold and Mariamne, and 
The Siege of Babylon. Dax ER tranſlated from 

Tasso, CorNEILLE, and QUuinauLT, Aminta 

Nicomede, and Agrippa. Sap LER, not the ſame al- 

ready mentioned, was author of a ſtrange farago 

called Maſquerade du Ciel. Sir RoBERT le GREEvE 
wrote a play called Nothing Impoyſi ible to Love. 


FounTaAin, a private gentleman, wrote a play for 


his amuſement, called The Rewards of Virtue, 
which SHADWELL brought forward with great ſuc- 
: ceſs under the title of The Nona Shepherdefe... a 


es who! was ſometimes an author, a ſome- 0 


times a bookſeller, and who at laſt was caſt away 
near the Iſle of Wight, where he had intended to 
take reſuge from his creditors, wrote an excentric 
piece called Hic et Digue. Sir RokkRT STAPLE- 
rox, who adhered to che royal cauſe, and lived com- 
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fortably after the Reſtoration, wrote the Sl:ghted 
Maid, The Step Mother, and Hero and Leander. 


PorTER, a major in the royal army, and another 
aſſociate of HART and Mou, produced The 


Villain, and The Carnival. GREENE wrote the Po- 
litician Cheated. Sir SamuzgL Tuxs, an active 


officer for CHARLEs the firſt, was author of a play 
of ſome merit, which may be ſeen in DopsLEx's 


collection. It is called The Adventures of Five 


Hours. Hol DEN, an obſcure anthor, wrote a play 


called The Ghoſts. 


Hook, a learned author, but not conſpicuous 


in life, tranſlated all the plays of Tzaznce. Bur- 


TREL, Who was private ſecretary of lord CrLAREN- = 
' DON, wrote a play called Amorous Orontus. Car- 

PENTER, | % who,” ſays Woop, was a fantaſtical | 
man and changed his mind with his cloaths, and that 


4 for his juggles and tricks, in matters of religion, 


e“ was eſteemed a theological mountebank,” pro- 
duced The Pragmatical Jeſuit, new Leavened. Lord 
: Bals ror, who led a life of perſect contradiction, 
| who, as WALPOLE ſays, wrote againſt Popery and 

embraced it, who, in proſecuting lord SrRAr FORD 

was converted, and who unconciouſly was a pro- 


ſecutor of lord CLartn DON, who was brave and un- 


ſucceſsful, and, who to keep up his excentricity, to 
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: Dogs Er. 
cerned i in the plot of Tirvs Oarts, and who died 
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day inveighed againſt the ſtage and to-morrow wrote 


DowER, a 


ſor it, has leſt a play called Elvira. 
poor unfortunate Grub-ſtreet author, with decent 


abilities, produced a play which was, neverthelels, 


bad enough, called The Salopian Squire. 


CarvL brought out The Engliſh Princeſs, a tra- 
gedy, and Sir Solomon, a comedy, 1671, which laſt 
was a tranſlation from MoLttre's Ecole de Femmes. 


This muſt have been early i in life, for it is the ſame 
| CaxvL who recommended to Pore the ſubject of 
the Rape of the Lock. He died in 1717, at which 
time he muſt have been a very old man. MES TrON 


wrote a play called The Amazonian Queen. BaiLEY, 
a barriſter, wrote The Spightful Siſter. St. Senrz, 


who in quality of a ſpy ran great perſonal riſk in 
the wars of CuARLEs the firſt, publiſhed a play 


called Tarugo's Wiles, which 1s well ſpoken of by 
LaxnGcBAINE, and complimented in verſe by lord 
MEpBunN, an actor, who was con- 


in N eugate, tranſlated MorigRE 8 Tartuſfe. 


e produced a play called Marcelia; 


and STROUDE wrote a play called All Plot, or the 
5 Diſguiſes. Theſe two writers are ſcarcely known. 


COTTON however, who follow 85 18 N celebrated. 
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Every body knows his famous Troveſtie, and his 


Wonders of the Peak. In this laſt poem he fo indulged 
his vein for ridicule, which in him was irrifiſtible, 
that he loſt four hundred a year by an old aunt. 


whole peculiarities he thought proper to expoſe. He 


was a very companionable character, and therefore 
of courſe his acquaintance was courted *. His title 
to notice here ariſes from his having tranſlated Co x- 
'NEILLE'S Horace. JOYNER, a man very much be- 


loved by hts private friends, perhaps better than by 
the Muſes, wrote a play called The Roman Empreſs. 


 Reverr, an author of very inconſiderable talents, 


produced a very indifferent play called The Town 
_ Shifis, Corr was author of a piece called The 


Generous Enemies. Toxt produced a ſtrange piece : 
under the title, firſt, Of the Soul's Warfare, comically 
5 divided into Scenes, and afterwards, The Divine 


Comedian. An author hardly known, of the name 


7 ArrowsMITH, is ſaid to have written » piece 
called The to amd; 


= 4 


— 


. 8 is | faid to have had ſuch influence over a prelate of 
that time that his lordſhip would liſten to no recommendation that 


di d not come ſupported by this wit. A clergymau having by this 


means loſt a valuable living, complained to a friend of the ill treat. 
ment he had received, and ſtated the pretenſions in favour of whick 


he had ſolicited for the benefice. | « Oh,” ſaid the friend. tis ne 


onder his e did not Near you, his ears were ttulfed full of / 


oe cotton,” 
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A vit in the reign of CuARLEs the ſecond, 
named PAV NE, wrote two tragedies and a comedy. 
Their titles are The Fatal Fealouſy, The Siege of 


Conſtantinople, and The Morning Ramble. The 


latter is not without merit. W IGHT, a barriſter, f 


wrote two indifferent pieces called Shyeſtes, and 
Mock Thyeftes. Fax E, whoſe wit and talents Lax o- 
BAINE ſpeaks of in the higheſt terms, wrote Love 


in the Dark, Sacrifice, and a Maſque. BELON is 


known by nothing but one play, which LanGBain= 
publiſhed under the title of The Mock Dueliſt. 
LesLEy, a frigid divine, threw away ſo much pains 
as to write in the reign of Caries the ſecond, 
_ three ſacred dramas called Dives's Doom, Fire and : 
| Br one, and Abraham s Faith, 


SMITH. There were two Ae e authors of this 


name before the Reſtoration; neither, however, is 
very celebrated. One wrote Hector of Germany, 
Freeman's Honour, and St. George h, England, and 
the other a comedy called Cythera. LEANAR D, on 
whom Lax GBAINE falls in a furious way for 
ſtealing, at the ſame moment, by the bye, that he 


he himſelf pilfers the very compariſon by which he 


illuſtrates his argument, that of © Gipſies ſtealing 
children to excite. compaſſion,” which remark, 
Hough original long before LaxGB MINE, two 
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eminent wits have not diſdained to retail again, one 
in a poem, the other in a dramatic piece, did not 


quite deſerve all the rancour levelled at him by this 


detector of plagiaries, becauſe he was in this no fur- 


ther guilty than many others whom LANGBAINE 


has quietly permitted to paſs muſter. LEAN ARD 


publiſhed two plays called Country Innocence, and 
and Rambling. Juſtice, which are evidently made up 


from Brewer's Country Girl, and MippietoN's 


More Diſſemblers beſides Women ; but he produced 


another under the title of The Counterfeits ; which, 
though it is of Spaniſh extraction, certainly furniſhed 


CiBBER with She Would and She Would Not. : 


Jonxs a ſchoolmaſter, wrote a play with the 
title of The Traytor to Himſelf. | Cooks, an author 
little known, produced Love's Triumph. Sni MAN, 
one of the wits of CnarLEs the ſecond, of whom 


CowlEx has ſpoken handſomely, left a tragedy 


called Henry the third of France, in which, however, 
that wit he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed i in converſation. 
is very little apparent. EccLEtsToONE, who thought 

perhaps the licentious age in which he lived de- 


ſerved ſome ſignal proof of divine vengeance, wrote 


Noak'r Flood. MAICWELI, a ſchoolmaſter, was au- 


thor of The Loving Enemies, a comedy. WHITARER 
| publiſhed The Con/piracy, or Change of Government. 
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FiSHBURNE was ſaid to have written in conjunction 
with the profligate RocurtsTEzR, a vile production 

under the title of Sodom; RocutsTER, however, 
diſclaimed having any hand in it, and thus all the in- 
famy recoiled on the head of FIA BURN E. Some 
ſay he meant it as a ſatire by way of trying how far 
he might proceed 1 in licentiouſneſs. 


| SAUNDERS a very young writer, who gave great 
promiſe, produced Tamerline the Great, to which 
DryDEN wrote an epilogue. We learn by it that 
the author was a mere boy “. We know nothing 

of him, however, beyond this RY ſo that it is very 
probable he died ſoon afterwards. Tocuin, who 


0 4 2 


* An author ſays that DRYDEN did 8 AUNDERS the honour to- 
write this Epilogue ; indeed he calls it a Prologue. We know that | 
Dx xv prEN ſold Prologues and Epilogues, and that the price was two 
guineas to the players, and three to an author. The following eight 
lines will ſhew he was a good advocate. . 


Ladies the beardleſs author of this day 
Commends to you the fortune of his play : 
A woman wit has often graced the ſtage, 
But he's the firſt boy-poet of our age. 

Farly as is the year his fancies biuw _ 
Like young narciſſcus peeping through the Go: 3 
Thus Cow x bloſſomed ſoon and flouriſhed long 

This is as forward and may prove as s ſtrong, 
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bears the character of a venal and paltry writer, one 


who for his adulation was ſometimes rewarded, and 
and for his ſcurility ſometimes beaten, or publicly 
puniſhed “, was the author of a pitiful production 


called The Unfortunate Shepherd. 


— 


Lady WRARTON, a relation of Rochzs TER, 


was flattered into an opinion that ſhe could write, 


„ for,” ſays WaLLEx, “ ſhe and RochESTER were 


ce allied in genius as well as in blood,” and taught to 
fancy that, in a curious and extraordinary production 


vhich has been long forgotton, ſhe wrote a play. It 


vas called Love's Martyr, or Wit above Crowns. 


| J= von, author, actor, and dancing maſter, wrote a 
play which is the foundation of Cor rEE's farce of 


The Devil to Pay, and in which he i is ſuppoſed to 
have been aſſiſted by SnAD WELL, who was his 
brother-in-law, Its title v was The Devil of « a Wi ife. 


Having 1 now gone through a very "neceſſary, 


— 


— 


i * He was 1 for « eee | wk; od walks convicted; 0 
 Jerrnreys ſentenced him to be whipped through ſeveral market 
towns. To avoid this puniſhmer;t, he petitioned the king to be 


hanged ; but, his ſuit not being granted, and the whipping being 
inflicted, after the king's death he wrote a moſt bitter invective 
againſt him. He was always getting into ſcrapes; and, at laſt died 
in a miſerable condition in conſequence of a ſevere beating he re- 
ceived for having abuſed ſome tories, 
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though I am afraid not a very intereſting part of my 
work, I have now fo cleared my ground that I may 
bring forward authors of better eminence, at the 
head of which groupe, as the reader will readily agree 
with me, ſtands DRY DEN. T 
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CHAP VIII. 


—— * $ 


DRYDEN... 


— 


—— * — 


Tax chequered life, opinions, character, and con- 
duct of DRY DEN, might furniſh an examination of 
extraordinary length which, in the hands of a candid | 
ſcrutinizer, would be found, like this poets own 
writing, to conſiſt of beauties that will be admired 
for ever, and blemiſhes that foon fade away. 


Davprx ſeems to have come forward into the 
world very peaceably, and to have deliberated on 
the part he was to ſuſtain in life with a view, when : 
he ſhould find himſelf perfect, to ſubmit his merit to 
the opinion of the public; but he lived in an age 
of literary warfare, and he ſoon found that, as be 


muſt infallibly expoſe to the world the reigning 


folly by manifeſting thoſe talents which others 


wuoaanted, he ſhould be ſurrounded by vanity, ig- 


norance, and envy, and aſſailed by all the ſlander | 
reſulting from ſuch malignant paſſions. : 
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Had he made his election at once, inſlead of 
treading upon thele reptiles, to have paſſed by with- 
out noticing them at all, they would have retired 
confounded ; his foibles would not have been Dia- 


zoned into faults; nor his faults magnified into 


"vices. He would have appeared upon a par with 
other human beings in indiſcretion and frailty, but 


' ſuperior to them in thoſe nobler qualities with which 


nature rarely vouchſaſes to endow the mind of man; 
but this requires a firmneſs, and a philoſophy ha 


little known to us; and, though paſſiveneſs in ſuch 
L caſes may be prudence, It is not nature. To return 
good for evil, taking it literally, is a virtue, but 
there i is a ſpice of quixotiſm 1 in it and unfor tunately 
it was not in DRYDEN's way to conquer windmills 


but to elucidate truth. In ſhort, though a won— 
derful writer, he was a mere man, ſubject to all the 
paſſions and failings incident to his fellow creatures, 


and thus we ſee him immortalize dunces by conde- 


ſcending to notice them, and degrading. himſelf al- 
molt to their level by a ridiculous contention for a 
litle cotemporary praiſe. 


Tt were well if this were the W ort. Contention 
begets aſperity ; till, at length, a man receives into 
dis own nature qualities that are not congenial to it. 


Intending only to | Explain, be gets. into recrimi. 
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nation, and deſerts his own defence by vilifying his 


adverſary ; and thus, having condeſcended to abuſe, 


he is upon a footing with his dirty competitor. - 


Human nature here gets another fillup, and, while 
he endeavours to account for all the ſlander thrown 


on him, he ſceks for precedents, and finds unfortu- 
nate ly for his candour, that his predeceſſors have not 
only ſuſtained as much abuſe, but he fancies they 
deſerved more. Thus do the greateſt men become 
at times unjuſt, and che beſt ungenerous; and thus has 
DxvDEN given SETTLE cauſe to exult by entering 
the liſts with him, and thus has LanGBaAiNE reaſon to 
Teproach him for ſeeking out faults in the writings 
of SHAXESPEAR and his cotemporaries, which are 


much more glaring in his own. All this « can be 


5 eakier accounted for than defended. 


A man born like DavpEx, with that fullneſs. 


of genius, that elevation of ſoul, that grandeur of 
idea, that ſtrength of imagination, which ſo rarely 
meet in one mind, muſt naturally defire to appro- 

priate ſuch rare and admirable qualities accord- 


ing to their own meritorious bent, for it may be 


ſet down as an invariable maxim that perfection 
loves to attach itſelf to perfection, and that emi- 


nent abilities are naturally allied to goodneſs of 
beart. 
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But it is ſometimes the misfortune of a poet to be 
poor, and God knows, to the diſgrace of human nature, 
poverty is too often indiſcriminately confounded with 
infamy. Poetry is allied to philoſophy, and there- 
fore a ſolitary ſtudy. Poets cannot condeſcend to 
become men of the world; the tinſel and the vanity 
of human purſuits are void of charms to thoſe wb 
have no mind for folly, no taſte but ſor truth. Thus 
men of genius, owing to the world's unmerited con- 
tempt for them, and their honeſt pity for the world, 
tread a lonely path through liſe, envy their enemy, 8 
and conſcious i f alone their friend. 


£ "Wein da 4s they eok for the conſolation they 
fo greatly deferve! 2 N aturally 1 in an intercourfe with 
that ſex among which, ſhould they make a fortunate | 
choice, they find elyſium in that very world whoſe 
| ſtudy is to provide them a hell. As nothing then 
can equal the exquiſite felicity taſted by minds ſo 
_ delicately. capable of meritorious enjoyment, the 
poet would be literally poſſeſſed of all thoſe plea- 
| ſures his pen tranſcribes from his fancy, were it not 
chequered by that bittereſt of anxicty, her diſtreſs 
he loves. To ſee his wiſe and her offspring looking 
up to him for that aſſiſtance it is not in his power to 
afford attacks his reaſon, and converts his ſenſibility 
to madneſs, Imagination 1 Is racked 0 procure relief. | 
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He toils, he ſucceeds: he reads to his approving 
partner thoſe noble efforts of the ſoul with which his 
love for her inſpired him. He haſtens to receive 
the reward of his labours ; and, at length, after re- 
peated humiliations, the worthy effuſions of human 


genius are fold for a ſcanty ſum, to procure a for- 


tune for che heir of ſome 1 bookſeller. 


11 then wonderfel- that men whoſs: trembling 
| ſenſations are their elſence, who are all ſoul, al! 
quickneſs, all ſuſceptibility—ſo irrtiated, ſo humi- 
liated, ſo lowered—ſhould at length grow careleſs 
of their fame, and give the world a handle for their 
cenſure ? Thus it happened with DRYDEN, who 

finding himſelf 1 in a licentious age, and, what was 

worſe, . unpitied neceſſity, he certainly too illi- 

berally conformed to the ruling paſſion of the times, 
which apoſtacy, in one of his dadidations, he beau- 
tikully abjures, and loads his enemies with merited 5 
confuſion. 0 


The biſtory of Daxypex' J politic EE is 
| by no means inexcuſeable. It had none of the fea- 
tures of WaLLER's treachery ; j for, though the firſt 
eſſay of his genius made its way to the world through 
a panegyric on the Lord Protector, which was 
followed vp with a congratulation on the return 
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of CnarLtes the ſecond, he did not facilitate 
the fate of CuaRLEs the firſt, nor flatter his mur- 
derer. He took public affairs in the ſtate he found 
them, and in what he did he followed a whole 


nation. 


When James the ſecond 1 came to the throne, 
f who, i in ſtruggling to eſtabliſh Popery, loſt his king- 
dom, 1t was natural to wiſh that ſome men of conſi. 
deration might be prevailed on to countenance his 
darling meaſure. Sir KEN ETI Dicsy, a man 
5 greatly looked up to, Doctor REYNOLDS, and his 
brother, who had been famous diſputants on this 
ſubject, and CuilLLINGWORTH, whoſe opinions 
were highly eſteemed, went over to the Church of 
| Rome, and too calily perſuaded Davpun to ac- 
company them, 


This i is the leſs difficult to be 3 for; be 


| cauſe thoſe who were of any religion under CyHaR- 
rs the ſecond inclined to popery, for he himſelf 
died a Roman Catholic ; ſo that this ealy tranſition 
was no more than to N publicly, what 
before had been admitted privately. DaXDENX 
ſeems to-have had too much ſimplicity to ſee how 
lar he was to be made an inſtrument of 1 in 1 favour of ; 
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this new doctrine ; and, till by the perſuaſion of 


the prieſts, he had got into a controverſy with STIL“ 


LINGFLEET, he appears to have had no apprehen- 


fon of the probable injury it might do him pri- 
vately by giving his enemies a handle for their ca- 


lumny; ; but, having maintained his opinion, there 
was no receding; and thus he went on, writing 
poems and tranſlating hiſtories, till at laſt upon real 
ground he got BURNET for an enemy, who was 
confeſſedly his ſuperior in theological diſputes. 


Theſe controverſies ſo occupied him during the 
. reign of JAuks the ſecond, a period only of four 
years, that he had leiſure to produce but one dramatic 

piece. This ſhort time he had employed more to his 


worldly advantage than any ſimilar period of his life. 
James, though he did not underſtand poetry, un- 


derſtood that DVD] EN ſerved him very well as a | 
| 9 = 
good advocate, and thus time rolled on, the laureat 
flattering, and the monarch encouraging ; till, having | 
celebrated the birth of a new prince, and written a 
poem ſull of predictions, which ſhew he was more a 
poet than a prophet, the nation waked from its de- 
luſion, and all the golden dreams of our prajettor 


vaniſhed into air. - 


From this moment may be dated the adverſe for- 
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tune of Dayptex. The revolution accompliſhed, a 


papiſt could no longer fill the ſituation of poet 
laureat; he was deprived of this honour, and what 
was worſe, his inveterate enemy, SHADWELL, ſuc- 
ceeded him. In this ſituation, then, will we leave 


the hiſtory of DRYDEN, to examine up to this pe- 


. riod his dramatic works, how far his other produc- 
tions may be touched upon, and to ſpeak ſhortly of 
thoſe controverſies which aroſe out of his ſuccels « or 


GOO: 


The Wild Gallant a comedy, produced in 1663, 
gave no great promiſe of very ſtriking reputation. 
The critics very ſucceſsfully attacked it, and unfor- 
tunately, having withdrawn it for the purpoſe of 
making alterations, inſtead of wiſely ſubmitting to 
the deciſion of the public, 1t was re-produced in 
ſuch a ſtate that it received, according to the pugi- 
lists, a riſing blow that had very nearly been fatal to. 
the author's dramatic fame. LANGBAINE, who = 
very angry with him, certainly with reaſon, for his 
ahuſe of his predeceſſors, ſays the plot of this Play is 
not original, but he does him the juſtice at the 
ſame time to admit, that he has ſo beautified it, that 
he will allow him to be called the author of the 
my Wild Gallant, 


f 
4 


The R Rival Ladies, 1664. This is a tragi-comedy; 
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it is written in verſe, and cunningly enough dedicated 
to Lord Oxrtxy who was a lover and a writer of 


poetry, and particularly of tragedie: in rhime. There 


were many reaſons why Dzxvypex choſe to write in 
verſe. It was his beſt forte, it was a novelty, 
though in his preface he endeavours to prove that 
Gorbuduc was written in the ſame manner, which 
aſſertion LAaNGBAIN E has completely reſuted ; but 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon, which indeed expoſes Dzv- 
' DEN to the accuſation of being ſubſervient, was 
that the ear of CnarLEs had been accuſtomed to 
the jingle of French rhime. The ſucceſs of the 
Piece did not warrant the experiment. It was 


: Sought novel, but it was conſidered as an innova- 
tion. 


Before DV DEN entered on a third. play, he 
ſhielded himſelf under an alliance with Sir ROBERT 
HowarD, whoſe works we have curſorily ex- 
amined. They produced between them the Indian 
Queen, in 1668. It met wich ſome ſucceſs, but 
DRY DEN's enemies gave all the merit to HowW- AR Db, 
which was invidious enough, for we are ignorant . 
this moment what part of it he wrote. Perhaps 


from this grew the coolneſs and afterwards the 


quarrel between theſe two authors, 
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The Indian Emperor followed the Indian Queen 


in every ſenſe, for it was a ſequel to it; a ſpecies 
of dramatic entertainment that never did nor ever 
will ſucceed greatly. A ſear of this is ſuppoled to 


have induced DRVDEN to have the ſtory printed 
and circulated. among the audience, and this 1 is the 


circumſtance ridiculed in the Rehearſal, where 
| Bars ſays that he ſhall take arne e care 00 to 
inſinuate che plot i into the boxes.” 


Secret Love, or The Maiden Queen, was as performed 
in 1668, by which time Davyoen was made poet 
Jaureat. It is clear that he had not yet a fixed opi- 
nion of his own dramatic merit, for in the preface __ 
to this play, though he cannot give up that an au- 
thor has a right to decide, and is competent todo ſo 
on the conſtruRive value of his piece, yet he thinks 
he may be led away by a fond predilection of the 
| more fanciful part ſo as to be completely deceived 
in any eventual judgement he may form of its ſue- 
ceſs; which means nothing more than that an au- 

thor may fail through the caprice of the public. and . 

which indeed WALLER had ſaid or rather infinuated = 
before in his prologue to The Maid 8 Tragech. ; 


'Tis left to you ; the boxes 10d the pit 
A N judges of this ſort of wit. 
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In other things the knowing artiſt may 
Judge better then the people; but a play, 
Made for delight and for no other uſe, 

If you pere it W has no excuſe. 


Sir Martin Mar all, 1668, 18 a mixture from 2 


variety. of i many paſſages are taken from 
QuixAuLT'S LAmanl Indiſcret, and L'Elcurdi of 
MorikRE:  Marmion has alſo been looked into» 
and the ſong belongs to Voir RE; but the heavieſt 
charge made againſt Daypzx was that 1 it was a play 
given to him by the Duke of NewcasTLE, which 
| he wrote when he was in France, and this is con- 
firmed by the books of the Stationers' Company, in 
which there is a play entered in that nobleman's 
: name, under the lame tile. | 


The Tempeſt, 1670, i is an alteration, and intended ; 
as an amendment of SHAKESPEAR'S celebrated play : 
3 under that title. There are ſome very artful and 
” ingenious things i in this piece, and indeed DRYDEN 
could not have taxed his genius higher than by 
venturing to lay any ching of his own by the fide of 
our incomparable bard.  Minanpa's ſiſter, who 
like her had never ſeen a man, and the youth who 
had never ſeen a woman, make up but the ſame 1n- 
cident differently treated, therefore it is not any 
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thing created, but an extenſion of the ſame ſur— 

prize, which SHAKESPEAR had before drawn as 
tight as it would bear, and even the ſhe- monſter had 
been anticipated by her brother; all which are clear 
proofs. that the great and natural requiſites for the 

- ſtage were not completely known to DRYDEN, but 
this he did not care for; ſhew and ſpeciacle had 
become the faſhion, and where could ſuch a vehicle 
be found t to aſſiſt i it as SHAKESPEAR'S Tempeſt. 
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DavENAN TD, _ it is 32} wat «ha in this : 
piece, was now dead. The taſte he had introduced 
his ſucceſſors were obliged to keep up; and DR x- 

DEN, Who has frequently but falſely confeſſed he 
had no talent for the ſtage, gave, however wilely or 
vot, into this taſte, and in his preface he defends 
bis having pillaged SuAk ESP EAR, by the lame ex- 
cuſe by the bye, that FLE THERA and Sir Jon 
SUCKLING had done ſo before him. The genius "" 
our immortal poet proved however to be equal to 
this or any ordeal, for poſterity, 1 that infallible critic, 
. while this production with alh its tinſel attractions! 3 
7 neglected and forgotten, has in its judgement 
1 tought proper to reſtore SK AKESPEAR to himſelf. = 
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| Whether or not it was conſidered: that Dzyven 
upon a compariſon with SHAKESPEA AR had fallen 
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into diſrepute, this appeared to be the favourable mo- 
ment for his enemies to exult. The famous ELx1- 


NAH SETTLE, whom Du vp in his folly handed 


down or rather kicked into the notice of poſterity» 
inſtantly brought out a tragedy 1 in rhime, called The 


Empreſs of Morocco, which by means of hired ap- 
plauſe, exactly the farce which was atted over again 
in France between Racinz and PRaDoN, grew 
into ſuch favour that it was performed = the court 
ladies at Whitehall, 


Srl; finding that this firſt blow told ſo wt; 
publiſhed his play with engravings and a bold pre- 
face, in which he bid his adverſary defiance. Dur- 


DEN, who all his life ſeems to have known every 


thing better than prudence, grew exaſperated, and 
poured out ſuch a torrent of thoughtleſs ſtrictures 

againſt SETTLE and his play, as inan made the 

matter perſonal*. 


2 r Th 


_—_ 


e It i is hardly to > be dedted that a man af! Dzvpen's conſequence : 
| and abilities could condeſcend to write in this manner. * HE 18, - 
| ſays he, ſpeaking of SeTT LE, * a man of moſt deplored underſtand- 
ing, without converſation. His being i is in a twilight of ſenſe and 
„ ſome glimmering of thought, which can never faſhion into wit or 
« Enghiſh, His ſtyle is boiſterous and rough-hewn ; his rhime in- 
„ corrigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually haſh and lll ſound- 


< ing. The little talent which he has is fancy, He ſometimes la. 
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DvD got on from bad to worſe. His next play 
was called An Evening's Love, or the Mock Aſtrologer. 
It came out in 1671, and was dedicated to the duke 


of NEWS AST LE, who, as we have ſeen, wrote many 


plays and other things, of which, a circumſtance 

among thoſe human contingences we have to lament, 
nothing is generally known but his Treatiſe on Horje- 
manſhip. In this dedication, which was full of the 
fulſome flattery that DRY DEN deſpiſed and prac- 


tiſed, is manifeſted a perturbed and diffatisfied mind. 


It had not cooled from the iraſcibility into which he 
had plunged it in his attack on SETTLE. He there- 
fore * the treatment ve receives, fays that he 


_ 60 bours with a thought ? : with the « pudier'6 to + kits it into the | 
« world, 'tis commonly ſtill born,” In another place he ſays, 
He has a heavy hand at fools, and a great felicity in writing non. 

« ſenſe for them. Fools they will be in ſpight of him. His king, 
his two empreſſes, his villain, and his ſub-villain, nay his hero, 

1 have all a certain caſt of the father; their folly was born and bred 


«* in them, and ſomething of Elkinah will be viſible.” He next 


185 goes into an examination of the play, in which there is nonſenſe 
enough God knows, but it was pitiful that DRYDEN ſhould have no 
bother employ than to detect it. He examines, expoſes, diſcovers, | 
ridicules, imitates, and does every thing his invention can ſupply to 
expoſe his rival, till at length he ſays, % And now having daubed 5 
* him with his own puddle, we are come from abroad his dancing, 
_ * maſking, rebounding, | breathing, fleet,” epithets fairly deduced 


from SETTLE, and av if we had landed at Gotuam we meet no- 


66 thing but fools and nonſenſe,” Fu 
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has been guilty of no more ſaults than others; that 


if he has been a plagiariſt ſo has every body elle, 


that SHAKEsSPEAR'S plays are all to be found in the 
hundred novels of CIx TRIO, which is a, literal | 
falſity by the bye, and that he is the very Janus of 

poets; that FLETCHER, whoſe plays are from Spa- 
niſh ſtories, knew nothing of plotting, and that his 


luxuriance was worſe than the careleſsneſs of 


SHAKESPEAR; that [oN SON borrowed of the an- 
cients, and that his excellence wy in characters of 


low vice and folly®. 


It is ſo pitiable to think that DRY DExN, in this and other parts 
of his writings, ſhould ſtoop to the deſpicable practice of reviling | 


others for no motive upon earth but becauſe he confeſſes himſelf vul. 


| nerable, which he ought not to have been had he felt firmly, that I i 
ſhall with a few obſervations eloſe this head, and get rid for the pre. 


ſent of ſuch an unpleaſant topic. He ſays in one place,“ but, 


« malice and partiality ſet apart, let any man who underſtands 
4 Englith, read diligently the works of SHAKESPEAR and FLETCHER, 
4 and I dare undertake that he will find ſome ſoleciſm in ſpeech, or : 
4 ſome notorious flaw in ſenſe and language. I dare almoſt chal- 

e lenge any man to ſhe me a page together which is correct in both.” _ 


Partiality ſeems to have been here ſet apart, but malice was certainly 
not forgot. In another place he ſays, I have always acknowledged 


the wit of our predeceſſors with all the veneration that becomes 
be me; but I am ſure their wit was not that of gentlemen, there 
00 Was ever ſomething that was ill bred and clowniſh in it, and 
% which confeſſed the converſation of the authors.” Ihen by way of 
the bathos in argument, he ſays, ** They did net write for the age in 


& which they lived, they wrote to be celebrated after their deceace.” 


As to their audiences, he ſays, © they knew no better, and there 
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What are we to underſtand by all this, and what is 


it to the world, ſuppoſing it to be truth? neither more 
nor leſs than that if he had been an offender, ſo had 
they; like the man who ſaid he did not mind being 

hanged ſo he could be hanged i in company. The 
play itſelf needed defence upon this ſcore, for the 
main plot of it is borrowed from T. Conxziiie, 

- who as we have ſeen borrowed it from CalDtroN. 
The reſt is taken from Mol IERE, QuinavuLT, and | 
SHAKESPEAR; ſo it was no wonder he thould con- 
ceive chere was a neceſſty to cry rogue firſt. 


nem Lo, or The Virgin Mary, 1673 is 


mixture of merit and defect. DRV DEN informs us 
that this play was written in ſeven weeks, which is 
an inſult rather than a conciliation. If it was im- 
perfect on that account, why was not more time 
taken to perfect it? If it was perfect why have the 


828 ä ä 


« fore were ſatisfied with what they brought. Thoſe who call 
* theirs the golden age of poetry, have only this reaſon for it, that 
a they were content with acorns before they knew the uſe of bread.” | 
How muſt DRyDEN reproach himſelf, were he alive, with having 
written this unwarrantable malignity, to ſee how many of SHAKES- 
PEAR'S plays are at this moment the darlings of the public, how few | 
of his own. He would find that there is ſo much bread to be extracted 
from them as not only to ſupport managers and actors, but com. 


mentators, painters, engravers, Vampers, publiſhers, and republiſhers, 
out of all number or calculation, | | 
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vanity to hold it up as a prodigy? The rants of 


' Max1wmin have been the perpetual theme of ridicule, 
and were by the author's own confeſſion his ſhame. 
There is nevertheleſs ſome very fine writing in this 


play. 


In his next two plays, Davpx ſeems deter- 


mined to indulge his genius to the very ſtretch of 
_ enthuſiaſm ; as this was a fanciful age, and the effort 
would ſo far juſtify the attempt that what he loſt on 
the ſide of probability he would gain on the fide of 
poetry, the ſucceſs was equal to his hopes. Not for- 
getting, however the aſſiſtance his former abuſe of 
his predeceſſors had lent him, he diſcredits them as 
much as poſſible i in the epilogue, and again defends 


this meaſure in a preface, in which he threatens 


fully to expoſe them. He kept his word only in 
' parcels, in which he has indeed expoſed their faults, 
together with his own want of candour ; but, as it 


would have given him pain to have enumerated their 


| beauties he has only endeavoured to damn them © as 
5 Porr calls it, with faint praiſe. 


This was the moment for he ks of the the- 


atre, as Doctor Jounson calls them, to attack 
DayDEn, for certainly theſe plays were written in 
defiance of probability, MARTIS CLIFFORD, to 
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whom Sena addrefſed the Life of Cowi Ev, be- 


gan. He ſaid that Almanzor was no more copied 


from Achilles than from Ancient Piſtol ; that he had 
ſeen him in many diſguiſes, and under other names. 


That this huffcap was once the Indian emperor, and 
at another time Maximin. * You are, there- 


“ fore,” ſays he, „a ſtrange unconſcionable thief ; 
e thou art not content to teal from others, but doſt 
rob thy poor wretched ſelf too.“ 


Ctirrondi in his: buſineſs was SerrL's har- 


. binger, who had only lain by to muſter materials 
and get a fair opportunity to attack Dzvpen with 
effect. It muſt be confeſſed he managed his de- 
fence, if not with ſo much genius, yet with more 
decency, candour, and good ſenſe; for where he 
takes ſhame to himſelf it is done with A conſcious 
deference, and before he expoſes any exceptionable 
paſſage of his antagoniſt he acknowledges his talents 
and laments that he is compelled to do himſelf 
= Juſtice ; all which conveyed in keen and ſolemn 
irony was ſure to tell, becauſe no man pleads his 
cauſe well who has lol his temper *. . 


_ 10 . : — . 


_ * Daypex having ridiculed SzTTLE's deſcriptionof the ſhips in the 

Empreſs of Morroco, S2TTLE retorts upon him by an examination 
of his Annus Mirabilis and his Indian emperor, and it muſt be con- 
25 Tiled nn Drpzx, in the firſt, deſcribing pl ſhip called the 
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Martiage ala Mode, 1679, has been attacked as 


a plagiary by LancBaiNz with his uſual-inveteracy 


againſt Dnypex, who points out four authors from 
whom this play was ſtolen; but this, ſay he, is uſual 


with our ons Darvp EN tired with ſoliciting friends 


London, unfortunately ſtyles her a Phœnix, in the firſt ſtanza, and a 
Sea Waſp in the laſt. © Our author,” ſays SET TIE,“ at his writing 
of this was not in his altitude to compare ſhips to floating palaces ; 
* a compariſon to the purpoſe was a perfection he did not arrive to 


«till the Indian emperor's days. But perhaps this ſimilitude has 


much more in it than we imagine; this ſhip had a great many guns 


*in her, and theſe put altogether, made the ſting in the wafp's tail: 


"0 ſor this is all the reaſon I can gueſs why lit“ ſeemed a waſp.” But 
ac becauſe we will allow him all we can to help him out, let it be a 


„ phoenix, ſea waſp, and the rarity of ſuch an animal may do much 
& towards heightening the fancy.” SETTLE obſerves upon other 


40 paſſages with the ſame good effect ; I ſhall give only one intime. | 


The people like a headlong torrent go, 
And every dam they break or overthrow: _ 
But, unoppoſed, they either loſe their force, . 
5 Or wind i in volumes to their former courſe. 


wy: A very pretty alluſion,” fays SETTLE “ contrary to all ſenſe or 
"8 reaſon. Torrents, as I take it, let them wind never ſo much, can 

© never return to their former courſe, unleſs we can ſuppoſe that 
4 fountains can go upwards, which is impoſſible. Nay more, in the 


I foregoing page he tells us fo too. A trick of a vey. unſaithful 
memory. | 


. But e can no more than fountains upwards n 


By theſe and other remarks, SETT LE flood up, and was encouraged 
2 the ee, of DRYDEN, . | 
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began in this play to deprecate foes, for he dedicated 
it to the libertine RocutsTzR, the very infamous 


WiILMuor, who was well known to have been his 


inſidious enemy. 


The Af ignation, or Love mm a Nunnery, 1673, 


was damned, againſt the opinion, as the author ſays, 
ol the beſt Judges. DxyDEN had caſt ſome reflec- 
tions on a play of RavzenscrorT. who took this 


opportunity, as DxYoEeN ſays of SETTLE, of *dirty-. 


„ ing him with his own puddle.” This was one 


in a prologue in which he ironically blames the pub- 
lic for letting ſo many plagiaries paſs with applauſe, 


and, damning this which was perſectly original, 


This brought LANnGBAINE upon RAVENCROFT, : 
who preſently ſhewed that Davpen had pillaged no 


leſs than eight authors for thoſe materials which he 
worked into The Aſſignation. This play is dedi- 


cated to fir CHARLES SEDLEY, ina ſtyle of great 
elegance, which is, however, leffened in its value by 
his uſual want of firmneſs i in eher his hard treat- 


ment from the public. 


- 1671 as its title evidends. ſhews, 
was Written to ſerve a popular purpoſe by paint- 
ing a picture of the cruelty of the Dutch to en- 
flame the minds of the people againſt that nation. 
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It is. like moſt temporary things, weak, although he 


declares in his epilogue he hopes to make his poetry 


as deſtructive as that by which Tyaræus of old 
animated the Spar tans. 


4 of Tanocence and Fall of Man. This piece 


of courle was never. performed. It 1s exactly a 
morality. and, with Mirror before bim, it was im- 
poſſible but D«xypen muſt produce ſomething full 


of beauty; but it was written haſtily and thought- 


leſsly, and has ſuch reprehenſible paſſages in it that 
3ts author thought fit to apologize for the liberties 
he had taken with poetic rules. His dedication of 
| this production to the Ducheſs of Yox, ought to 
have inſpired her with an ineffable contempt of the 
author. Dr. JounsoN_ calls it “ an attempt to. 

d mingle earth and heaven by prailing human ex- 
« cellence i in the language of religion“. 


* 1 — * ——— 


»The following extract from the dedication will fairly bear the 


doctor out. LANGBAINE calls it a note beyond Ela. Your perſon 
is ſo admirable that it can ſcarce receive addition when it ſhall be 
40 glorified : and your. foul which ſhines through it, finds it of a 
lubſtance ſo near her own, that ſhe will be pleaſed to paſs an age 
_ within itand to be confined to ſuch a palace,” It is curious enough 
that DRY DEN ſhould make a kind of apology for printing this work, 5 
Why ſhould it not be printed as well as the Hind and the Panther, or 


any other of his writings? But a falſe delicacy or ſome other motive 


* prevailed, and fallacy muſt be called in to excuſe vanity, He ſays 
that many hundred copies were diſperſed abraad without his know. 
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'Aurenzebe, 1676. This tragedy is written in 
rhyme, and appears to have had great pains taken 
with it; parts of it are deſervedly celebrated, but 
whatever are its beauties, its being conveyed 
through this vehicle is an unſurmountable objection 
to its keeping a place on the theatre, where other- 
vile it might on have been deſervedly a fa- 


5 vourite. 


Al for Love, 1678. This is the only play, if we 
may believe the author, that he wrote for himſelf. 


It is a pity, however, his favorite play is not ori- 
ginal, for all the beauty is derived at leaſt from 
SaakESs EAR, and this circumſtance has obliged 
the world to acknowledge that it is very nearly a 
complete tragedy. To ſhew, however, with what 
caution genius ought to be ſuppreſſed and curtailed, 
in farbiſhing up this play from Snaxs PEAR, the 
polls. has ee . of che beauties, and 


— * W —Y —— 


ledge or conſent, and I EO new ul at. 
length a libel againſt him, and, therefore, he was obliged to publiſh _ 
it in his own defence. Who would have taken the pains to copy a 
work of ſuch length much leſs to multiply copies to the tune of many 

hundreds? What a diſgrace to genius are theſe weakneſſes, Thus, 
to ſhew that he was an adept in all the diſtinctions of fiction, he pra. 

tically defines groſs hyperbole to be the ſtyle of a en, and 
ſubtle duplicity the language of a pre face. 
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whatever it has gained in harmony and regularity it 


has loft in fire and nature. Drxvpen in this tragedy 


has profeſſed to have imitated SHAKESYEAR, but he 
has done more, he has actually quoted him, not 


5 only out of this play but out of others; but every 
body knows the diſtinction ; the merit of both are 
admirable, yet one truth is mvincible. DRVYDEN 

could never have fhewn ſo much {kill as a lapidary 


if SHAKESPEAR had not furniſhed the diamond. 


Oedipus, 1679. Of this tragedy Davpen plan- 
ned the whole, but only wrote the firſt and third 
acts; the reſt was written by LEE. The ſubject 
| has been often treated, but never before ſo ably. 
There are, however, ſome ſhocking and diſguſting. 
circumſtances in it, and at beſt it muſt be conſi- 
dered as a great rather than a pleaſing tragedy. The 
mind naturally prepares itſelf for affecting and even 
terrible circumſtances, but without ſomething to 
Intereſt the milder feelings, that terror becomes 
offenſive and revolting, which by being ſoftened 
into pity would have been awful and exemplary. 


Trothis and Gul Us. . This play which is 
cConfeſſedly an alteration from SHAKESPEAR, is ne- 

vertheleſs in many reſpetts an improvement. The 
ſubject however is indecent and unbdecoming. and 


5% 
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therefore can never command a reſpettable ſtand on 


the ſtage, though it might have pleaſed in the licen- 


tious age in which Dayptexn brought it forward, 
Every reader of taſte and diſcernment rejoices that 
SHAKESPEAR Wrote this play, becauſe the charac- 
ters of the Grecian chiefs are drawn ſo as to be put 


upon a fair competition even with thoſe of Homer; 
but the drift of the play, let it be retouched how it 


0 will never worthily affect a rational mind. 


"The Kind Kerder has more comic merit chav 
Day DEN thinks proper to allow himſelf, for he ſays 
his genius did not incline him to the ſtage, and that 

in particular comedy was not his talent. This play 

came out in 1680, and was written to expole, as 
LangBaine ſays, the keeping part of the town, 
but, to be true, this picture was obliged to be ſo in- 
decent, that thoſe who were ridiculed in it ina mals, : 
for there does not appear to have been any per- 
ſonality, took the advantage of this excuſe and 


fairly damned it, Says an author, 


They damned the play all at one fatal blow, 
"T0 break the glaſs that did their pictures! ſhew. 


Na ay, ſo far did their averſion to hear indecency, 
who were accuſtomed to practiſe it, prevail, that 
when DRY DEN publiſhed it, he was obliged to ex- 5 


punge all the exceptionable pallages, 
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The Spaniſh Friar, 1681, has one peculiar merit 
for which its author has been allowed infinite cre- 


dit; I mean the union of the two plots, which are 
ſo well knit and ſo equally material to the intereſt 
of the piece, that it is difficult to ſay which is ſub- 
ordinate, This may be a ſtriking merit in a tragi- 


comedy, but this very circumſtance revolts againſt 
general dramatica] or even poetical conſtruction, 


which demands not two plots but a plot and an 


epiſode.  Drvypex, however, ſince he choſe to 
write a play in itſelf heterogeneous, choſe alſo to 


give it the fort of . moſt likely to aſſiſt its 
Intereſt. 


8 has been aide of attacking the 
clergy i in his play becauſe he was refuſed a degree 
at college, a circumſtance however that nobody has 
been able to ſubſtantiate. There can be no doubt 
but the ſatire is laudable, for it is general. If 
there be no ſuch character as Dominick, let it be 0 
conſidered as a monſter in nature with all my heart; 
but, as experience has frequently proved that ſuch 
agents of infamy have too often deſtroyed t the 
peace of families, and ſhrouded their hypocriſy 
under the veil of ſanctity, nothing can be ſo meri- 
torious as ſuch an expoſition; in which caſe let every 
one who complains be conſidered as an abetter of 
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this moſt pernicious of all crimes ; but as this play 
is well known and as deſervedly a favorite as any 
thing can be, made up of incongruous materials, 


this teſt will ſufficiently ſhew that the drift was me. 


ritorious. 


The Duke of Guiſe, 1683, written by DR YDEN 


in conjunction with LEE, was conſidered as a piece 
levelled at the enemies of the court, for which 
DrvDEN was ſeverely attacked; but he parried the 


thruſt by throwing all the odium on LEE; for, ſays 


he, © avalling himſelf of a promiſe I had made to 
write a play with him, he happened to claim it 
06 juſt upon the finiſhing of a poem, when I would 
& have been glad of a little reſpite.” Thus he not 
only loads LEE with all the reproach due to what | 


that author had written, but he tacitly blames him 


for hurrying him into what he had written himſelf, 
which WAS, as he tells Ub at lealt Wo thirds of the 


Play, 


Albion and Albianus, id. 2 maſque, was the 
only dramatic piece written by Dr YDEN during the 
_ reign of James the ſecond. It was like every 
thing elſe of this author at that time, produced on 
| purpoſe to annoy the republicans; and was particu- 
; larly aimed at the fanciful doctrines of Lord Syarrs- 
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sun and his adherents. This maſque was got up 
at a very great expence, but excited ſo little cu- 
rioſity that it would have been very unprofitable to 


the theatre had it taken any run; but, to ſettle the 
matter at once, on the ſecond night of its repre- 
ſentation, an alarm being given that the duke of 


MonmMouUTy had landed in the weft, the various 


Intereſts excited for the fate of chat gallant but un. 
adviſed nobleman abſorbed every other conſidera- 
tion, and Albion and Albianus \ was never reſumed*. 


: of Dan: DEN e the revolution, . 2 1 ſhall pond, 3 
examine thoſe of his cotemporaries up to that pe 


riod, taking! in ſuch popular circumſtances as ſerved 
to make them remarkable. | 


— * —— 


„ 


— 


* Doctor Jonnsox places this event at the performance of Kin 


Arthur, which did not make its appearance, as we ſhall ſee, till after 
the Everton, and, ix years after the Duke of Neunes was 
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CHAP IX. 


 WYCHERLY, SHADWELL, SEDLEY, LEE, SETTLE, 
DURFEY, AND CROWNE, | 


r 


ILSAALL have next to peak of WycnERLyY; but 
I ſhall not examine the particulars of his becoming 
a Roman Catholic 1 in France, his turning Proteſtant 
on his arrival 1 in ENGLAND, his being a favourite of 
VIIII ERS, Duke of Buckingham, and of CuarLEs 
the ſecond, who paid him a vilit in his lodging in Bow 
| Street, where he was lick, and adviſed him to go to 
| the South of France, allowing him five hundred 
pounds to defray his expences, the king” s chuſing him 
governor to his ſon, probably the Duke of Mox- 
MOUTH), and allowing him fifteen hundred a year 
as a penſion for undertaking that trouble; „ his 
loſing all this favour and protection by marrying the 
: Gen of DrxocgEDA; his reſentment of the 
| king” s coolueſs; his lady's jealouſy, the violence of. 
which ſo conquered her health that ſhe left him a 
widower ; bis diſputes concerning her fortune by the 
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means of which he was thrown into priſon, and 

afierwards releaſed by Jams the ſecond, who, hav- 

ing ſeen the Plain Dealer, paid his debts and gave 

him two hundred a year, in ſpite of all which, how- 

ever, he was always in diſtreſs; of theſe and many 

other particulars, which make up the curious and 
varied hiſtory of Wrcukklx, I muſt content my. 
ſelf with this ſummary account and paſs on to 

his is plays. 
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Theſe are Lie in a Wood, performed i in 1672, 
which i is fo poor a ſpecimen of that wit afterwards 
fo conſpicious i in WycuzRLy, that it can ſcarcely 
| have been ſuppoſed the production of chat author. 
The Gentleman Dancing Maſter, 1673, has a flight 
claim to praiſe. The Country Wife, fo frequently 
altered, and now well known on the ſtage, is, how- _ 
ever, a play of a different deſcription. The cha- 
racters are well drawn, and convey a ſtrong portion 
of wit and gaiety, and at the ſame time diſplay a 
great deal of nature and truth. The Plain Dealer, 
however, is the beſt of Wrenkn LY's produc- 
tions by a conſiderable difference. It was DRv- 
| DEN'S opinion that this piece contained a ſpe- 

cies of the boldeſt and moſt uſeful ſatire that the 
Engliſh ſtage had ever boaſted. It is certainly ful! 
of correct nature, ſtrong, point, and ſhrewd obſerva- 
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tion ; but its plot is, perhaps, one of the happieſt 
that ever was invented. An amiable man, who has 


eſtranged his heart from a friend and a miſtreſs who 
love and value him, for a man and a woman who 
deceive and betray him, who is ſo infatuated 
with his abſurd partiality that he is made to be un- 


juſt and ungenerous, with an honourable and noble 


heart, and who at length corrects his folly, and ſe- 


cures to himſelf happineſs for life by the detection 
of his falſe friends, and a conviction of their truth 


: who had been faithful to him, is a moſt admirable - 
ground work indeed. Nor is the juſtice thrown into 
the epiſode leſs dramatic, or leſs meritorious, and 
what keeps it in place i is, that, though it is intereſting 
and uſeful in the piece, it is ſtill epiſode. The miſ- 
* anthrope and other things ſeem to have been in 
| WrcuzxLy's mind when he traced his characters; 


but when ſubjects are ſo well handled i it is but mean 


| cavilling to ſay much about it; and, in revenge, 
” be had recourſe to French writers, Engliſh writers 
have had recourſe to him, and to ſuch effect as to 
make the world believe thoſe pictures original which ; 


1 they have only traced. upon his canvas. 


Srabweir, whoſe fakes loſt a Fan for- 
tune by his adherence to CuaRLEs the firſt, Ting. 3 
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been well educated, was thrown upon the world, 
like many others at the Reſtoration, and obliged to 
live by his wits and 1 wrote ſeveral 3 which were 
well received. 


In this reign of plots and parties, as it was im- 
poſſible to be conſidered as a public character with- 
out eſpouſing ſome particular cauſe or opinion, ſo 
out of this came opportunity for all that ſeverity 
which DRY DEN ſo. profuſely dealt on the head of 
SHADWELL ; who, being a profeſſed Whig, and his 
antagoniſt a profeſſed Tory, furniſhed himſelf the 
materials by which his public character might be 
attacked, which, probably Davpexn would not 
have uſed had not his ſucceſs as a dramatic writer, 
though clearly an inferior one, rouſed that irritability 


in his nature, which upon ſuch occaſions he could 


not reſtrain. This, however, manifeſted itſelf only 
ö by indirect indications till the appearance of The 
Duke of Guiſe, when, it being plainly proved that 


1 SHADWELL had a hand in the pamphlet that was 


Vritten againſt it, Dxvpen vindicated himſelf and 
a ſtorm was raiſed that SHADWELIL with great diffi- 
culty weathered, and which obliged one Huxrz, 
| who had aſſiſted, to take ſhelter in Horan "0 


: Daran having 8 
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determined to cruſh SHAD WELL at once; to do 


which he wrote his celebrated poem of Mac 


Flecknoe*, which Pops confeſſes to have been the 


3 


— 


It is impoſſible to paſs over here a very extraordinary error that 


every writer that I can find, except LANGBAINE, has run into, as ta 
the time of DRYDEN's writing this poem, and his motive for it. 


* Over and over again are we told that it aroſe entirely from the mor. 


tification he felt when SHADWELL ſucceeded him as laureat, through 


the intereſt of lord DorsET, who has been ſaid by the way which is 
not very likely having been the patron of SHADwELL, to have re. 
1 munerated DRYDEN out of his own purſe. As to Dr. Jounson, I 
do not ſee how he ever could have read the poem, for he ſays that 
Dx DEN celebrated the intruder's inauguration in a poem, ex- 


4 quiſitely ſatirical, called Mac Flecknoe.”” There is nothing in the 
poem that induces you to underſtand this, but you are obliged to 


believe the very reverſe. Firſt of all, was FLECNOE ever laureat? 


and, if he was not, how could he reſign the laurel to his ſon Snap- 


WELL? At the time when this diſpute was atits height, for he had 
left off writing for the ſtage nineteen years, FLECKNOE was on the 
verge of the grave, and it is very probable that he did not live till 


the revolution, a point, however, I cannot determine, for no one of 
his biographers have mentioned the time of his birth, or his death. 


The poſition of the argument in the poem is that FLzcxnos had 
| long reigned “ through all the realms of nonſenſe abſolute ; 5 and, 
being “ worn out with buſineſs, od which he muſt wy been, W 2 


left off nineteen years, | 


DS did at length debate 
5 ce To ſettle the ſucceſſion of the fate.” | 


What ſtate > The 3 of Nonſenſe. | What has this to do with 


the King's poet laureat ? Surely nothing; for, if it had, DrrpEN 
: mull have been the e FLEC FNOE of his Love room " This Em- 
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ground work of The Dunciad, to which I ſhall add 
that, though for the cauſe of poetry it is well that 


theſe poems were written, for the cauſe of candour, 


ct. 
* N 


peror of Nonſenſe, like ALEXANDER , nominates for a fucceſſor the 
moſt n for ſays hne 


Nature pleads, that he | 

Should only rule who moſt reſembles me. 

SHADWELL alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dullneſs from his tender years; 

SHADWELL alone, of all my ſons, is he 

Who ſtands confirmed in full ſtupidity : 
The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 

But SHADWELL never deviates into ſenſe. 


oo He next enumerates the collateral pretenſions of SHADWELL ; hints 
at Epſom Wells, the Virtuoſo, and other things in which he ſtole from 
ETHERIDGE, or was helped out by Seprty; but no mention is 


made of any thing ſo late as the duke of Guis, ind, having con- 
ducted him to the palace of Dulneſs, ſituate on the ruins of ALLEYN's 


Theatre, then become a brothel, he inveſts him with the neceſſary 
inſignia and diſappears through a trap. What reſemblance even in 
the remoteſt degree has this to the inauguration of a poet laureat? 
but, to clench this nail, which perhaps is faſt enough already, LAN G. 


BAINE, one reaſon of whoſe enmity to DRY DER was his firm friend- 


mip for SHADWELL, and who muſt have known, becauſe he knew 
both the men, when and why this poem was written, has in his life 
of SHADWELL, theſe words: Mr. DRY DEN I dare preſume little 


<« imagined, when he wrote that ſatire of Mac Flecknoe, that the ſub. 


© ject he there ſo much expoſes and ridicules ſhould have ever lived 
i to have ſucceeded him in, wearing the bays.” Now, as LANG. 
B AINxE is Dr Johxsox's oracle as to every thing dramatic, it is * 
8 really . he did not 3 to TR upon ny A | 
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and out of reſpect to the reputations of their au- 
thors as men, it had been better they had never been 
written at all. General invective is eaſily vented 
and poetry is diſgraced and contaminated when it 
deſcend; to (curility and perſonality. 


SHADWELL, like BROME, made JonsoN his 
model, and there can be no doubt but many of his 
plays have conſiderable merit. The Sullen Lovers, 
ü 1668. This piece is regular and natural. It however 
wants ſpirit and is little more than an imitation of Les 
Facheux of MoLIER E. The Royal Shgepherdeſs, though 
always given to SHADWELL, was, as I have already 
noticed, written by a Mr. Fou NrAIx, and only fitted 
to the ſtage by him, as he candidly confeſſes in an 
epiſtle prefixed to the publication. The Humouriſts, | 
1671, was intended to ridicule the follies of the age, 
and the reader may difcern a cloſe imitation-of Jo x- 
SON throughout the piece. It ſhared the fate of 
| Davypven's Kind Keeper, being damned by thoſe who 
| moſt ſeverely felt the force of its ridicule. The 
5 Mijer, 1672, is both from Plaurus and Morikx E. 
Srapwerr has made a very good play of it, but it 
remained for FiELDING to hag it perfection. 


Film Wells, 1676, 1s 3 a play of great 
merit. The author had Joxsox's Bartholomew. 
Fair in view, to which comedy it has been pre. 
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ferred, but it cannot, however, be ſaid to have been 

ſtolen from it. It has been highly ſpoken of, and 
perpetually pilfered ; but ſuch was the ſoreneſs-of 
thoſe times, that the hits were thought too hard, and 
therefore thoſe who felt them raiſed a ſucceſsful 
oppoſition to it. Pſyche, 1675. This was a tra- 

gedy full of machinery and written in rhime. In- 
deed the very piece which was parodied by DET. 

The Tibertine, 1676. This tragedy is upon the 

ſame ſubject that has employed ſo many Spaniſh, 
Italian, and French pens, and which the more na- 
turally it is written the more horror it will beget. 

- SHADWELL has done his beſt, and to ſay truth, thoſe 
who love terror, without probability or intereſt, 
may here ſatiate themſelves. The Virtuoſo, 1676 
is a comedy profeffedly in imitation of Jonson. 
It is ſull of characters, ſtrongly drawn, and inci- 
dents well imagined, ſome of which have been fre. 

frequently borrowed. ſince and brought out as 85 

: novelties. | 


The Hiſtory of Timon of Athens, 1678, This is 
SnaxEsPrAR's play altered, but by no means for 
the better. The True Widow, 1679. This is again 
= comedy full of general ſatire, ſtrong character, 
and whimſical. incidents, and has been a good 
deal ſtudied by ſome of our modern playwrights. 
Its . was like others of this deſeription; | . 


too hard to be liked. The Woman Captain, 1680, 
is a comedy of the ſame deſcription ; it had better 
ſucceſs. The Lancaſhire Witches, 1682. This was 
a party play, and therefore was ſeverely attacked. 
Whether DRY DEN was concerned in its oppoſition _ 
cannot now be known, for he does not appear to have 
done any thing overtly, but we are told from this 
time the mutual enmity of theſe authors was firmly 
rooted, and that it broke out in the following year 
we certainly know; after which time SuADPwELIL. 
vrote nothing for the ſtage till the Revolution. 1 
ſhall, therefore leave him for the pretend.” to * 
of others his cotemporaries. . 


Sir 3 SrbIEx, one of ho mob brilliant 5 
: wits i in the reign of CHARLES the ſecond, and who 
in point of elegance emulated ETHERIDGE, and the 
more refined ſet who in the midſt of their pro- : 
fligacy, unlike the king, RochksTER, and others, 
had ſome delicacy i in their pleaſures, and were now 
and then ſurprized with a gleam of ſomething al- 
moſt like honour and honeſty, comes before us, not 
as he did before the court at Weſtminſter, when he 


was fined five hundred pounds for a riot l, but . 


merely j in quality of a dramatic v writer. 


— 2*2ä2—— 


„This happened 3 An of t the ſecond; and 
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Srorkx's dramatic productions, before the Re- 
volution, were The Mulberry Garden, 1668, which 
is a comedy altered from MorIERE's Ecole des 
Maris: It had conſiderable ſucceſs. Antony and 
Cleopatra, 1677, is altered from SAR ESYHEAR, and 
bas ſome merit, but it ſtood no chance of ſucceſs by 
the ſide of Drypen's AII for Love. Bellamira, or 
the Miſtreſs, taken from the Eunuch of TERENCE. 
It had by no means good ſucceſs; nor indeed, 
though a moſt brilliant wit in converſation, are any 
of his plays' to be put in competition with thoſe of 
ETHERIDCE. 01 ; 


| Lex, a writer of wonderful powers, whoſe ge- 


| $eptty was ſo ſhacked at the abſurdity of his conduct, which had 
drawn on him ſo much odium,-that he became from that moment an 
altered man. He applied himſelf to buſineſs, got into parliament, 


| was a celebrated ſpeaker, and ſignalized himſelf againſt the in- 


tereſt of James the ſecond, by refiſting vehemently the propoſition 
for a ſtanding. army after the defeat of the duke of MonmouTH., 
He had alſo a domeſtic reaſon for his averſionto the King, which he 
now manifeſted ſo openly that it was evident nothing could content 
him but diſpoſſeſſing James of his throne. The king had ſeduced 


7 | the daughter of Sir CHARLES; and, to make her amends, had created 


her counteſs of DoRCHESTER. This SEDLEY conſidered every way 
as a moſt glaring inſult, and from that moment determined on re- 
venge. „ hate ingratitude, ſaid he, to a friend,” and therefore, as 
.. 50 the king has made my daughter a counteſs, I'll endeavour to make 
4 his daughter a queen,” meaning the princeſs Maxr, conſort to i 
che Prince of OR AN, afterwards WILLIAM the third. 


nius hurried him away with ſuch impetuoſity that 
he was at laſt deprived of his ſenſes, ſtands never- 
theleſs very forward among dramatic authors. His 
plays before the revolution were nine in number. 
Nexo, 1675. This tragedy is a mixed performance, 
and therefore ill calculated for ſucceſs. It is writ- 
ten partly in proſe, partly in rhime, and partly in 


blank verſe. Sophontfba, 1676. Da DEN had 
made rhime ſo faſhionable that LEE as well as others 


followed his example. Sophon:ſba is wholly in 


metre. There is a wonderful tenderneſs in this 


play, and it had great ſucceſs; but, from the mo- 


ment DxvDEN rejected rhime, and diſcovered that 
even blank verſe was {peaking more like men of 
this world, both his and all other trag gedies upon 


this plan were abandoned. 


Sib 4076. This piece is full of . 


aces now and then with great beauty. It had no 
: ſucceſs. The Rrval Queens, 1677. This tragedy f 
18 ſo well known that its moſt ſtriking paſſages are - 
: every where repeated by heart. It has been a good 
deal cenſured, unmeritedly, however; unleſs on 
account of ſome ſpeeches which are full of bom- 
baſt, for its characters and its conſtruction are 
maſter pieces. Alexander, every where a mixture. 
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of the hero and the madman, is highly conceived 
and well oppoſed to the honeſty and bluntneſs of 
 Clytus. The mild and ſecure Statira is admirably 
_ contraſted by the vindictive and difappointed 
Roxana; and this diſcrimination pervades the piece- — 


As for ſituation, the entry of Alexander, his 
banquet, and his death, being diſpoſed in the firſt, 
third, and fifth acts, proves LEE not only a good | 
writer, but alſo an adept in the formation of dra- 
matic production, In ſhort, as Polonius ſays, «If 
MM be 88 there 0 method 1 in it.“ 


Mithridates, 1678. This tragedy contains s many. 
flights of fancy, but it is by no means equal to 
Other things of this author. DRYDEN wrote the 
epilogue, which is proportionably unequal. Theo- 
doſius, 1680, is a tragedy of ſufficient merit to ſtamp 
the reputation of a writer, It i is and ever has been 
in high favour on the ſtage; ſuch favour as beauti- 
ful and exquiſite language, noble and dignified 
: character, and tender and melting diſtreſs demand. 
| The epiſode, however, of Marican and Pulcheria is 
poor and unworthy to make a part of ſuch a play. 
Ca ſar Borgia, 1680, is compoſed of that mixture 
of bombaſt and beauty which appear in all Lze's' 
productions when the frantic fit was on. It had, 
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| however, ſome ſucceſs for a time, but has been 
long thrown aſide. 


Lucuis Junius Brutus, 1681. This tragedy is 


written with great beauty, ſtrength, and dignity. It 


is remarkably free from that bombaſt which per- 
vades this author, for there is a manlineſs and a 
noble grandeur runs through the whole of it. It 


was ſtopt after the third night, as we are informed, 


by lord AxLinGToON, who was then chamberlain, as 


an anti monarchical play. Conſtantine the Great, 


1684. This ſubject, which has been treated by 
many authors, was not fo fortunately handled by 
LE as the laſt, The play, however, though it has 
inequalities, is not without merit, but it has not 
enough to entitle it to permanent ſucceſs. Theſe 
are all the plays of LEE before the revolution; he 


was, however, as we have ſeen, concerned in 


Oedipus, —.— the Duke of Guiſe, with Dx v px. 


SkrrE, a man who b all prineiples and 
DO all parties, who was a Whig one day and a Tory the | 
next, who cavilled, wrote, and acted in defence of 
every ſpecies of contradiction, who lived upon the 
wages of literary proſtitution, who, after bringing 
out ſeventeen dramatic pieces with various ſucceſs, 
was reduced to ſuch abject diſtreſs that he attended 
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a booth at Bartholomew fair, and wrote drolls in 
which. he performed, particularly in one where he 
perſonated a dragon dreſſed out in painted leather, 
and who died in a workhouſe—ſuch are worldly 
fluctuations—This SzTTLE was at one time the 
idol of faſhion and the competitor of Dxvpen ; ; 
a to take a and view of his p. 


ce King of Perſia, 1671. Speaking of 
this play, LancBaiss ſays archly that SETTLE 
was addicted to tragedy. It was a miſerable buſi- 
neſs and was but little inkes notice of, but The 
Empreſs of Morocco, as we have ſeen, made him 
amends. Love and Revenge. 1675, This play is 
taken from HEMMING's Fatal Contract. It had 
but little ſucceſs; but SETTLE, by way of keep- 
ing up the ball of controverſy after his ſucceſs 
againſt Drxvypen, attacked SHADWELL, who an- 
g ſwered him very ſpiritedly. SETTLE did not mind 
this, for his fixed principle was that a man could 
not be too notorious. The Conqueſt of China, 1676, 
is ſtolen from Sir ROBERT Howard's play onthe 
ſame ſubject. Ibrahim, 1677, is taken from 


1 ScubdkRY, who, as we have ſeen, was a notorious 


borrower himſelf. In ſhort the reader will recollect 
he was exactly. a kind of French SETTLE. 


Paſtor Fido, 7 The reader, pity ing poor 
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Graring, muſt ſicken ata ſubject ſo often and ſo 
ignorantly treated. Fatal Love, 1680, was fatal to 
its author, for it had no ſucceſs. The Female Pre. 
late, 1680. This is nothing lels than the Rory of 
Pope Joan, made into a play, a ſubject of all others 


the moſt impracticable to manage. The Heir of 


Mo occo, 1682. Not having had enough of the Em- 


preſs, SETTLE here introduced the Heir; but, as 


| Davptn was otherwiſe employed than to enter the 


liſts of controverſy with him, this heir died before 


it had reached maturity. Theſe are all SeTrTLE's 
plays before the revolution, moſt of which would 


have died away after a few nights, had DRYDFEx, 
and others, only. reſolved to treat the attacks of 
their author with the ſilent cee they deſerved. - 


Donny; who has promulgated. more dramatic 
nonſenſe of his own, and contrived to ſhape into 
nonſenſe more of the wit of other men, than almolt 
any writer or 1mitator that ever lived, nevertheleſs, 
by taking no fide and conducting himſelf inoffen- . 
lively, 8 through tiles with a few TROOP ions“ + 


© +,M Now and then Dur s EY ran on too faſt. Upon one of theſe occa- 
ſions he had a benefit to prevent, as Apis ox tells us, his ſinging in 
After 


a cage for lite, The ſtory runs thus, in his own words. 
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pleaſurably to his friends, and e to > bimfelt 
He was either, immediately, or collaterally, con— 
cerned in thirteen pieces before the revolution. 


In the Siege of Memphis, 1676, Dux TEY was 
determined to be original as to plot, and an imitator 
as to ſtyle, both of which circumſtances were 
unfortunate; for, as he could neither invent nor 
Vrite verſe, his ſtory is unintereſting, and his writing 
fuſtian, and the audience gave him to underſtand 
that they were of this opinion. The Fond Huſbands 
1676, is a much better play, and was well received. 
It is a comedy, and in it there is nothing attempted 
beyond the ſketch of the author's abilities. He 
was however obliged to thoſe writers he had ſo 
quick a knack of pilfering for the greateſt part of 
its ſucceſs. Madam Fickle, 1677. In this play this 
cuckoo, as LANCBAIN E calls him“ who,” ſays he, 
loves to ſuck other birds eggs,” has here ranſanked 
i neſts i in plenty, for there is ſcarcely an incident, or 
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| ec] 3 
having written more . thin A oy about four times as 


7 many comedies as TzRIENCE, 1 find myſelf reduced to great diffi. 
culties by the importunities of a ſet of men who of late years have 


Ws furniſhed me with the accommodations: of lie and will not, as we 
6« * lay, be paid with a ſong.” 
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even a ſpeech, that is not ſtolen from ſomething. 
The Fool turned Critic, 1678. Not contented with 
ſlealing this play, which was originally Ran- 
DOL.PH's Fealous Lovers, he has even ſtolen the 
= "eo Oe 7 EY. 


Trick for Ty ick, 1678. This, which was an. 
nounced as an original play, was very ſoon diſco- 
vered to be a bad alteration of Beaumont and 
FLETCHtr's Monſieur Thomas. Squire Old Sap, 
1679. This play is borrowed from ſo many things, 


and ſo full of intricacy, that nothing can be o "11 | 


cult as to diſcover the drift of the author. The 
Public therefore did not thank Mr. DunrzEx for 


producing what nobody could underſtand. The 


Virtuous Wi ife, a comedy, 1680. Here, not conten- 
Voith ſtealing from others, he bas gone back and 
gleaned from Maksrox's Fawn, where he had 
reaped a pretty harveſt be fore; and to make all 
ſure, he traverſed DRY DEN'Ss Marriage Ala Mode, 
and a few other things that lay in the way. Sir 
Barnaby Whig, 1681. For this play | he 1 Is obliged 
0 St. EvatonD and Mannion. 5 


3 Realiſt, . 
better judgment. The Injured Princeſs, 1682. This 


is a tragi-comedy. It is ſtolen from Syaxtsrran's 
Cymbeline, and moſt wretchedly managed ; but, as 
if this were not enough for Durxrzty, he has 
palmed the old prologue to his own play called The 
Feol turned Critic, for a new one. * So, that,” ſays 
LaxGcBAINE, © what CriirrorD applies to Da y- 
* pen of ſtealing from himſelf more juſtly belongs to 
% Dunrey.” The Commonwealth of Women, a tragi- 
comedy. This is nothing more than FieTcner's 
Sea Voyage, badly altered, “the alterations,” ſays | 
LancBAINE, © may be diſcerned from the original 


&« like patches on a coat.” The Banditti, which is 


taken from Snu1RLEY's Siſters and other things, was 


damned, upon which Dur EY dedicated it to the 


perſon who was foremolt in the riot by the name of 
Sir Calric CarcAL L, determined, Swils like, to 
get money on one ſide or the other, With the 
Fool's Pr eferment we take leave of Dusrzy for the 
| preſent, on which play I ſufficiently deſcanted when 
1 examined F LETCHER'S Noble Gentleman from 
which it is ſtolen. 5 


| Crowne, who: was brought forward: by Ro- 7 
CHESTER becauſe be envied Dxvpen, and Who 
was aſterwards deſerted by that dinonourable and 
prolligae nobleman, when contrary to his morals 
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and mind he found himſelf in the predicament of 
protecting merit *, wrote eighteen plays, twelve of 
which appeared before the revolution. Juliana, a 
tragi comedy, 1671. This can only be called a 


piece of promiſe, for it was a firſt attempt ; but is 


nevertheleſs not deſtitute of merit. Charles the 


'* RocursTER hated DxvpEx for his talents, and ſought every 


occaſion to mortiſy him. CRowNE came in his way, and he pre- 


vailed upon the queen to give him the preference, when ſhe ſigni- 
fied a wiſh to get a maſque written for the court. CRowNE, how-. 


ever, meeting with ſucceſs, RocyrsTER'senvy was inſtantly excited, 


and he became the poor poet's implacable enemy, nay he went ſo 
far as to endeavour at injuring him with the king, to whom he in- 7 
ſinuated that he was lowly born and meanly educated, for which he 
was juſtly treated by the king with contempt, who from that moment 
took CRownse into his favour. This is one tract among the nume. 
rous inſtances of mean and pitiful conduct in a man who was conſtant 
to nothing but profligacy He was brave with lord Sax pwIe upon 
the court of Norway, and a coward with lord MULGRAVE in Hyde. : 
park. A porter, a beggar, a fidler, a mountebank, every thing by 
turns; diſſolutely gay, grofsly ſenſual, with an avidity for knowledge 
that it might furniſh him with the means of miſchief; religious in 
profeſſions, blaſphemous in practice; ſober for five minutes, and 
drunk for five years; but as I have no obligation to be his biogra- 
pher, ſo I ſhall here have done with him, noticing nothing further 
than that his pretenſions to be conſidered as a dramatic author are ö 
AS falſe as the reſt of his conduct; tor Valentinian and Sodom, the twa 


wickedeſt plays that ever were written, though attributed to him, 
Was the productions of others. To 
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Eighth of France, 1672. This play has certainly 
merit, but is revolting on account of its being in 
verſe, though the ſubject is purely hiſtorical. Ro- 
CHESTER Was at that time his patron, and received 
all the homage which Crowns ſo laviſhly paid him 
in his dedication; but, to ſhew he was a total 
ſtranger to gratitude, feeling, or confiſtency, he ; 
diculed this very play and this very author by name 
in his imitation of one of Bott eav's ſatires. By 
the way thoſe dealers in tinſel, CowrExr, and Boi- 


rau, were the N gods of Rocazsrans 
e 


The Country Wit, adhes 5. Tbis hey: is an  imita- 
non of MolizRE's Sicilien. It contains a great 
deal of low wit, and perhaps i is not the better for 
the poet's having been commanded to write it. An- 
dromache is attributed to Crowns, but is nothing 
more than a tranſlation from Rac ins by ſome young 
gentleman of 'family, and ſuperintended by this au- : 
thor. It was ill received. Califo, 1675. This is 
the maſque which at the once of Rochzsrzx 


the queen commanded Crowne to write. It was 


principally performed by noblemen and ladies of 
the court. City Politics, 1675, is a ſevere ſatire 
upon the Whigs, in which there are many perſonali- 
ties, frequently a dangerous, and always an unjuſt 
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meaſure. In the preſent inſtance it hurt both the 
author's profit and reputation; but it was impoſſible 
at that time to be on the court fide without mani- 
felting ſome folly of this kind. | | 


The | Deſi uction of Jeruſalem, 1677. This tra- 


gedy is in two parts, and was conſidered as a work 


of merit. The ſame objeQion, however, lies 


againſt it as againſt Charles the Eighth, It is hiſtori- 


cal, and it is in verſe. This is the play that ſo 
| flrongly excited RochEST ERS jealouſy. | The Am- 
bitious Stateſman, which word ambitious is ſaid by 

an author to be an expletive, is ſtrongly written, but 


did not ſucceed. Henry the Sixth. There are two 
plays with this name, 1680, and 1681. One of them 


has the additional title of The Miſeries of Civil War. 
They are both imitated from SHAKESPEAR, but 
by no means improved. Thyeſtes, 1681. Of all 
the tranſlations of this play of Seneca this is the 
only one that ever had any thing like ſucceſs. It 
is, however, as muſt plainly be ſeen, heavy and 
declamatory ; and, after all, though it might boaſt 

. ſome ſterling points, it became naturally tireſome 
among a people ſo volatile as the Engliſh were at 
that time. Sir Courtly Nice was the laſt play 


this author produced before the Revolution. This 
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is, perhaps the beſt of Crowne's comedies. It 
was taken by the command of ChARLESs the ſe- 
cond, from a Spaniſh play which the king was very 


fond of. It has frequently been revived, and al- 
: vu with ſucceſs. | 


— — 
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CHAP X. 


' BANKS, MRS. BEHN, RAVENSCROFT, AND TATE. 


Banxs, a very indifferent yet rather. a favourite 5 
Vriter, produced five tragedies which demand an 
examination in this place. His great and almoſt his 
only merit was the choice of affecting circumſtances 
which is particularly obvious in his firſt piece The 

5 Rival Kings, performed in 1677, which play, in 

|  ſpightof rant and bombaſt, the worſe for being his 


_ earlieſt attempt, is in ſome degree intereſting. It is 


taken from the romance of Caſſandra. The Def- 5 

: truction of Troy, 1679, was rather out of this author's 
beat. He knew better how to pleaſe thoſe who 
forgave nonſenſe in favour of tenderneſs, than to 2 
To emulate the flights of Homer and Vine, 


Virtue Betraged, containing the ſtory of Au TY 
BuLLtN, and performed i in 1682, had ſucceſs be- 
cauſe, ſays LANGBAINE, it was written for the fair 
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ſex, which certainly is a compliment to their ſenfi- 
bility though not to their underſtandings}; for, though 


it is framed from a ſtory that every body knows io 
be affecting, yet it is written every where poorly, 


and in many places deſpicably. The Unhappy 


Favourite was performed in 1683, and is in every 


refpect a much better play than the former. It is 
well known, and has greatly maintained an aſſen- 
dancy over thoſe plays, written upon the fame ſub- 
ject by Joxts, Brooks, and even Ratyn. The 


fact 1s, the circumſtances are ſtrongly intereſting, 


and among a great deal of traſh there is ſome beauty. 
The Ifland Queens, or the Death of Mary Queen of 
Scotland, 1684, was prohibited. It was, however, 

+ r with a vindication and ſeems to have been 


the ſlage lince, for one of the editions bears the | 


names in the dramatis perſonæ of Wir ks, Boo rn, 
Mrs Ororikro, and other performers of that 
ue. | 1 


It is ſometimes unfortunate that one cannot do 


5 juſtice to the talents of great and celebrated men 
and women but it may happen to be the reverle of 
| praiſe; and really, when truth ſours into ſarcaſm 
inſtead of ſweetening into panegyric, it becomes 
rather an irkſome taſk to obey the dictates of ſuch 
a preciſe monitor. On this account I am not very 


\ 
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| forry that I have but a, ſmall portion of room to 
ſpare for my mand werf lions on Mrs. Brun and 
her plays; but this 1s the leſs to be regretted. as to 
the lady herſelf, becauſe all her pranks, including 
her platonic intimacy with Orno0NoKko, her becom- 


ing lo great a favourite of CHARLES the ſecond as - 


to be ſent on a ſecret embaſſy to HolLAN D, where 


another Juviru in patrotiſm, ſhe made ſo innocent 
a diſplay of her charms, as to ſet the hearts of a 
Dutch admiral, a ſtateſman or two, and others My ls: 


heers of eminence in ſuch a blaze as to put out the 


fire of the Engliſh ſhips at Roc HESTER ; becauſe 1 


- my: theſe and others of her inoffenſive gallantries 
| have been, with notes, animadverſions, and vigneites, 


| handed to all the young ladies in the kingdom who 
are ſubſcribers to the circulating libraries H and, as 
to her works, as they are principally diſtilled from 
the lees and dregs of all kinds of writers, a ſmall 
taſte of them will be quite ſtrong enough for a de- 


«licate ſtomach. 


"This lady: to whom i gives the ap- 


pellation of Aſtrea, others Aphara, others Aphra, 1 
but none Aſtarte, produced fifteen plays before the 
| Revolution, and two afterwards. The Forced Mar- 
rage was a tragl- comedy, performed in 1671, ol 
vhich no one can find out the ſucceſs. The 4 morous 
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already noticed. 
The Dutch Lover, 1673. 
BEHN's way. 
Arzkfxr, when ſhe was in Holland, made her a 
perfect adept in Dutch courtſhip. 
fubject; and, to convince the reader ſhe meant it 
| ſhould be luſcious, ſhe begins her preface with 
1 Cood {ſw cet honey ſugar: candied reader“ 
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Prince 167 1, was « taken from The Curious Impertinent, 


and The City Night Cap, which circumſtance has been 


It is a haſh with higher ſeaſoning, 
This was all in Mrs. 
Her platonic amour with VAN DER 


It was a fat 


. 1 a | The Moor's Revenge, which Ci. 


BER ſays is very poorly written, was produced in 
1677. The lady, however, could not reſiſt the ſub - 
ject, which is Max TLOE's Luſl's Dominion, or The 
Laſciviuus Queen. 
inveſtigation we will ſhow our forbearance by ſtop- 
ping at CinBer's deciſion. 
This comedy is almoſt a tranſlation of T' he Miſeries 
of Enforced Marriage, written by WI LK INS. The, 


Rover, 1677, was witten in two parts. 


Left it ſhould fink under critical : 


The Town Fop, 1677. 


The ſcene 
of the firlt lies in Italy, and the other in Madrid; 


1 ſuppoſe to ſhew gailantry in its proper clement, 
and to ſhew what an excellent knack had this warm 
writer In beightening voluptuouſneſs. LAN CBAINE, 

ia his obſervations on theſe plays, ſays that ſhe has 
0 flayed the ec! wy” denn at the tail.“ 15 The 


ſtories are borrowed, or r flolen, as ſhe herſelf con- 
OE" TO the nee is _ own. 


Sir Patient Fancy, 1670, is a mixture of Mo- 
LIERE'S Malade 


to be the beſt play of Mrs, BEUEx's writing. I ſup- 


poſe they mean the higheſt ſeaſoned, for nothing 


can be ſo repugnant to decency and decorum as for 


ladies of honour to aſſume the characters of proſti- 
tutes to gain the affections of men of honour ; but 


the lady did not feel this at all, nor to what a degree 


ſhe inſulted delicacy by her dedication of this play 
to NEIL GIN. The City Heires, 1682. 1 
have nn mentioned chat Mrs. Bux and 
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M dedication, which for adulation is fairly a companion to 
: that which DRY DEX addreſſed to the ducheſs of Yorx, when he 
publiſhed his State of Innocence, is ſo full of meanneſs and ſervility 


that it will be curious to quote a part of it to ſhew how profuſely 


_ profligate women as well as men could be at that time of talents:vith 
which in ſuch'cafes, they did every thing but dignify literature. Dr. 
Jonnsow ſays that, ſince the deifying the Roman emperors, there 
has been no hyperbolical adulation equal to theſe two dedications, 

But let the lady ſpeak for herſelf, © Your permiſſion, madam,” 
ſays ſhe, © enlightened me, and I with ſhame look back on my paſt _ 
"mJ Ignorance, which ſuffered me not to pay an adoration long ſince 5 
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Tmaginaire, and Monſ. Povr- 
crAUGN ac, With a little touch of BROME's Damoi- 
felle. The Feigned Courtezans, 1679. This is ſaid 


Prince 1671, was taken from The Curious Impertinent, 
and The City Night Gap, which circ umſtance has been 
already noticed. It is a haſh with higher ſeaſoning. 
The Dutch Lover, 1673. This was all in Mrs. 
BUN s way. Her platonic amour with VAN DER 
Anat, when ſhe was in Holland, made her a 
perfect adept in Dutch courtſhip. It was a fat 
fubject; and, to convince the reader ſhe meant it_ 
' ſhould be luſcious, ſhe begins her preface wich 
e ſweet hon fy ger candicd reader 


Abdalazar, or The Moors Revenge, which on 
BER fays is very poorly written, was produced in 
1677. The lady, however, could not reſiſt the ſub. 

ject, which is Max LOE's Lufl!s Dominion, or The 
Laſcivious Queen. Leſt it ſhould fink under critical 
inveſtigation we will ſhow our forbearance by ſtop- 
ping at Crue” s decifion. The Town Fop, 1677. 
This comedy is almoſt a tranſlation of The Miſerics 
of Enforced Marriage, written by W1LKINS. The, 5 
Rover, 1677, was witten in two parts. The ſcene 
of the firlt lies in Italy, and the other i in Madrid; 
I ſuppoſe to ſhew gailantry in its proper element, 
and to ſhew what an excellent knack had this warm 
writer in. beightening voluptuouſneſs. LaxcBaing, 
ia his obſervations on thele plays, ſays that ſhe has 
1 . fla) ed the cel by beginning at the tail, 255 The 


ſtories are borrowed, or ſtolen, as ſhe herſelf con- 
feſſes, but the Janguage is her own. 


Sir Patient F, Fancy, 1646; is a mixture of Mo- 


LIERE 's Malade Imaginaire, and Monſ. Po un- 
c EAUON AC, with a little touch of BROMuRE's Damoi- 
elle. The Feigned Courtezans, 1679. This is ſaid 


to be the beſt play of Mrs, Bzun's writing. I ſup- 


: poſe they mean the higheſt ſeaſoned, for nothing 
can be ſo repugnant to decency and decorum as for 


ladies of honour to aſſume the characters of proſti- 


tutes to gain the affections of men of honour ; but 


the lady did not feel this at all, nor to what a degree 


ſhe inſulted delicacy by her dedication of this play 
to NeLL GUuIN “. The City Iteireſs, 1682. I 


have already mentioned that Mrs. Benn and 
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| „This dedication, ak for adulation is fairly a companion to 
that which DRY DEN addreſſed to the ducheſs of Yorx, when he . 
publiſhed his State of Innocence, is ſo full of meanneſs and ſervility 
that it will be curious to quote a part of it to ſhew how profuſely | 
profligate women as well as men could be at that time of talents-vith 
wuich in ſuch caſes, they did every thing but dignify literature. Dr. 
if OHNSOMN. ſays that, ſince the deifying the Roman emperors, there 
has been no byperbolical adulation equal to theſe two deGications, 


But let the lady ſpeak for herſelf, © Your permiſſion, madam," 


ans ſhe, © enlightened me, and I with ſhame look back on my paſt | 
| 7 JSNOCance,. which ſuffered. me not to pay an adoration long fl g ſince 
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Cnantes JounsoNn divided MippittToON's Mad 
Worid my Maſters between them; but there was 
very little contention for this bone, for the lady 


took all the fat and the marrow for her City Heireſs, 
| and the gentleman al the lean LIVE his Country Laſſes. 


The F alſe Count, 1682. This comedy is written 


in a very low ſtyle, particularly the part of the 
Chimney Sweeper ; but no doubt ſhe thought had 
done enough by having, for her ſecond title, A New 
Way to play an Old Game. The Round Heads, 1682, 
is, as its title announces, a party ſubject, and tbere - 
fore not ſo much in this lady's way, her ſtyle being 
| conjunction, not diviſion. The Young Kang, per. 
formed in 1683, is a tragi-comedy, and as incon- 
gruous as any thing that ever bore that deſignation. 
Mrs. Beaux's dedication of this play is in natural 


and glowing language. She knew better how to 


addreſs a keeper thana kept miſtreſs. The Lucky 


Chance, or The Alderman's Bargain, 1687. This 


is a comedy i in this lady's trueſt manner. One very 


8 


© where there was ſo very much due; yet even now, though ſecure 
% in my opinion, I make this ſacrifice with infinite fear and trem. 
4 pling, well knowing that ſo excellent and perfect a creature as 
„ yourſelf differs only from the divine powers in this : the offerings _ 
made to you ought to be Ine of you, whilſt they accept the 
6c will alone,” 
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curious circumſtance attended it, for it was very 
nearly being damned for its indecency, and ob- 
ſcenity, which the critics would infill it was full of, 
both in the action and the language. From this 
charge the good lady vindicated herſelf; not by 


proving, however, that it was not indecent, but that 
| ſhe was no more indecent than her neighbours. She 
might have gone on and quoted St. You 


& take my houſe when you do take the prop that 
« doth ſuſtain my houſe.” In ſhort it is impoſſible 


not to take the lady's part; for as ſhe had then pro- 
duced thirteen plays, and all as good as this, it was 


- rather a ſort of prudery and ſqueamiſhneſs in the 
town to begin their objections here. One thing 0 


be ſure was againſt her. IIiche rto ſhe had only 


heightened the indecent plots of others; this inde- 


cent plot was all of her own invention. With 
The Emperor of the Moon, performed alſo in 1687), 
we ſhall take leave of Mrs. Ben for the preſent, 


which was nothing more than a farce borrowed from 
an Italian opera that had been tranſlated 1 Inv French, 
8 It was whimſical, and hag fome lucceb . 


RAvEx CROFT, who. was rather a compiler than 
an author, and who probab! y WOud not have been. 
known to the world at this moment if DRYDI&S hid 


not lifted him into conſequence bv condefecnding 
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to fear him, produced, before the revolution, nine 
plays. Their titles are Mamamouchi, The Careleſs 
Lovers, Scaramouch, The Wrangling Lovers, Edgar 
and Elfrida, The Engliſh Lawyer, The London 
_ Cuckolds, Dame Dobſon, and Titus Andronicus. Of 
all theſe plays we know nothing except that The 
London Cuckolds, the greateſt diſgrace the theatre ever 
ſuſtained, was for a long time performed on lord 
mayor's day. It is like the reſt a ſeries of thefts 
from beginning to end, and indeed the produQtions 
of this man aſcertain one very curious thing ; which 
is, that they are ſo fairly tranſcriptions, Or tranſla- 
tions, literally, that you can ſcarcely trace through- 


out the whole how he would have written had he 
. made che attempt. 


Tar E, who wrote and altered nine plays, was a 

man of ſound erudition and good judgment. He is = 
very little known however to the world except by 

his alteration of Lear, which, though by no means 
the beſt, is upon the whole the greateſt favourite of ; 
the public, for reaſons that I have already given. 
The reſt of his plays, not one of which is original, 
are called Brutus of Alba, The Loyal General, Richard 
the Second, The Ingratitude of a | Commonwealth, 3 
5 cuctolds Haven, Duke and no Pole. The YOu N 
e and . Love. 
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There are a few obſcure authors alſo who com- 


piled dramatic pieces about this period, one of 


whom was KIRKMAN. He mutilated twenty. ſeven 


pieces from SHAKESPEAR, FLETCHER, Joxs0N, 


and others. About a hundred and twenty plays were 


| belides produced by anonymous writers, In ſhort, 
_ almoſt any thing that came to the theatre was accept- 
ed and performed, and thus we count between fix and 
ſeven hundred dramatic pieces, of one deſcription 


or other, brought forward in the interval between 


| the death of Jauss the firſt and the Revolution; 
but it muſt be noticed that, though this was a period 
of lixty- three years, many more than five hundred of 

theſe pieces were produced between the Reſtoration 


and the Revolution, which was only thirty- nine years 


and this upon an average Is about fourteen plays 
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BOOK VIII. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION tO CARRICK, 


CHAP. I. 


— 


STATE or THE STAGE AT THE REVOLUTION AND 


ONWARDS 10 . 


— 


WV have ſeen that, at the Reſtoration, the ſtage 
become a regular eſtabliſhment under two patents, 
that one company by calling in auxiliary aſſiſtance 
conquered the other, and that, after much conten- 
tion and a ſtruggle between a variety of intereſts, 


all dramatic diſputes were amicably adjuſted by a 


union of the two companies in 1684; at which time 
they in one body performed in JT Lane, and 


vere called the King's Company. 


: In their ex pectations, however of the acbible 1 
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advantages that might ariſe from this coalition of 
intereſts, they were miſerably deceived. Scarcely 
had they ſat down under the comfortable idea that 
every man would conſider his neighbours good and 
do his utmoſt to ſerve and aſſiſt the general concern, 
than the whole community began to be convulſed 

with different diſſentions. The united patentees 
impoſed what terms they thought proper on the 
actors; for the profits of the theatre were divided 
into twenty ſhares, ten of which went to the pro- 
prietors, who were ten in number, and the other 
moiety to the actors, in ſuch ſubdiviſions as their 
| different merits entitled them to. 


Here chen are ten managers, or, as Cin ER calls _ 


- them, taſk-maſters, ſome of them not in the remoteſt 
degree converſant with affairs of the theatre; but, 


as if this was not enough to create diſſentions, ſuch 
of theſe proprietors as were In needy circumſtances 

| ſold their ſhares to money- lenders, or other ſpecu- 
lators, who though ſtill more ignorant of theatrical 
buſineſs had nevertheleſs a proportionate voice in 

: the management of the concern. This was the ; 
ſituation of the theatre | in Bir ao) 


0 | proportion as Ignorance ofurp ed authority, fo 
the actors, who ought of courſe to be conſidered as 
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the real ſupporters of the theatre, began with reaſon 
to be diſſatisfied. Theymajor part of this decemviri, 


wanting to cut up the hen for her golden eggs, 
thought they ſhould carry all the world before them 


by laying on foreign taſte and foreign decorations as 
thick as poſſible, which by the way at length pro- 


duced the opera, fince when without a ſingle devia- 
tion the maſs of the nobility have looked down 


with contempt on the theatre. 


In conſequence of all this they preſently got 
into a ſuit in Chancery, which laſted twenty years. 
Had their meaſures been dictated by common 
ſenſe, till every thing might have come about, but 
unhappily their conduct was not tinctured with that 
: ingredient. The expence | for ſpectacle was re- 
doubled, foreigners were cheriſhed at any price, 
and not only the ſhare of the profits decreed to be 
divided between the actors was conſiderably re- 
duced, but the actors themſelves were badly dreſſed 
and in every other 8 negieted: and held 1 In 


contempt. 


% the mean time their profis fell of. every 
day; and, as in conſequence it was found necellary. 
to leſſen the expence, inſtead of f directing their at · 
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advantages that might ariſe from this coalition of 


intereſts, they were miſerably deceived. Scarcely 
had they ſat down under the comfortable idea that 
every man would conſider his neighbours good and 


do his utmoſt to ſerve and aſſiſt the general concern, 


than the whole community began to be convulſed 
with different diſſentions. The united patentees 
impoſed what terms they thought proper on the 


actors; for the profits of the theatre were divided 


into twenty ſhares, ten of which went to the pro- 
prietors, who were ten in number, and the other 
moiety to the actors, in ſuch ſubdiviſions as their 
different n merits entitled them to, 


Store then are ten managers, or, as CiBBER calls 


: them, taſk-maſters, ſome of them not in the remoteſt = 
degree converſant with affairs of the theatre; but, 
as if this was not enough to create diſſentions, ſuch 
of theſe proprietors as were in needy circumſtances 

5 ſold their ſhares to money. lenders, or other ſpecu- 

lators, who though ſtill more ignorant of theatrical 
| bulineſs had nevertheleſs a proportionate voice "2 
| the management of the concern. This Was the 
ſuuation of the theatre | in n 1690. ? 


In proportion as ignorance u el authority, ſo 


the actors, who ought of courſe to be conſidered as 
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the rea] ſupporters of the theatre, began with reaſon 
to be diſſatisfied. Theymaor part of this decemviri, 
wanting to cut up the hen for her golden eggs, 
thought they ſhould carry all the world before them 
by laying on foreign taſte and foreign decorations as 
thick as poſlible, which by the way at length pro- 
duced the opera, ſince when without a ſingle devia- 
tion the maſs of the nobility have looked down : 
with contempt on the theatre. 


In conſequence of all this they proſently got 

into a ſuit in Chancery, which laſted twenty years. 
Had their meaſures been dictated by common 
ſenſe, ſtill every thing might have come about, but 
unhappily their conduct was not tinctured with that 
ingredient. The expence for ſpectacle was re- 
5 doubled, foreigners were cheriſhed at any price, 
and not only the ſhare of the profits decreed to be 
divided between the actors was conſiderably re- 
duced, but the actors themſelves were badly dreſſed 
and in every other reſpect Eee and held in 
| contempt. 


I the mean time tho profits fall off every _ 
day; and, as in conſequence it was found neceſſary 
to leſſen the expence, Inſtead of directing their at 
VOL, 1. N 1 * 


tention to the real grievance, they lowered till 
more the emoluments of the actors; and, in order 
to manage as much to their own confuſion as pol- 
fible, under a colour of juſtice they began with the 
principal performers, and upon their murmuring, 
to go from bad to worſe, brought forward young 
actors and actreſſes i in the characters uſually played 
by the veterans. The natural conſequence of all 
this is evident. BETTERTOx, a theatrical WAR- 
Wick, who had made and depoſed kings at plea- 
ſure, began to look about him; and, getting into 
his plot the principal performers, they agreed to op- 
5 pole their oppreſſors and ſtand or fall together. 


All this, however, the patentees, ſecure in 1 their 


| power and covered with their foreign levies, treated 


ith perfect indifference ; but when they found 
that, by the intereſt of BETTER TON, the complaints | 
of the actors were, through lord DoRs ET, lain be- 
fore king WILLIAM, they began ſeriouſly to re- 
flect on their ſituation. They were not, however, 
eaſily repulſed, and ſome of them knowing the world 
pretty well, and particularly Rich, who was a 
lawyer, ſuggeſted that by the law as it then ſtood no 
other patent could be granted. This, however, was 
looking a little farther than they could leap, for it was 
very nearly conſidered as an inſult to the crown, and 
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ſult the ableſt lawyers on the ſubject, who reported 
that the grants of CHARLES the ſecond did not pre- 
clude the right of any ſucceeding prince to grant a 
patent to any perſon with whom he might think pro- 
per to entruſt it. 


This deciſion was ſeverely felt by the patentees, 
who, too late, ſincerely wiſhed for a reconciliation; 
which, had not the players been ſtrengthened with 
the acquieſcence of all ſenſible men that their cauſe 
was the cauſe of truth and honour, and therefore 


- ought to be encouraged, could not now have been 
complied with, on account of their having gone 
ſo far and intereſted even government in their 


quarrel. 


In this criſis queen Manx died; and, during 


the interval that the theatre was neceſſarily ſhut up, 
BETTZRTON and his adherents had leiſure to purſue 


their plan of operations. In the mean time the 
oppoſite party were trying their utmoſt to gain over 
volunteers to their ſtandard. PowEL and VER 
BRUGO EN, Whoſe ſallaries had been only forty ſhil- 
lings each, was now complimented with four pounds, 
and the reſt of the actors and actreſſes in proportion. 
BE TTERTON, however, loſt nothing by this; for all 


therefore the aggrieved parties had liberty to con- 
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who felt themſelves properly aggrieved found his caſe 
to be their own and were as willing to emancipate 
from tyranny as he was. Every thing promiſed a 
favourable iſſue. They had an audience of the 
king who graciouſly diſmiſſed them with aſſurances 
of his favour and protection, and they were imme- 
diately empowered by his royal licence t to act ina 
ner theatre by themſelves. 


Subſcriptions inſtantly, and moſt ſpiritedly, were 
et on foot, and it was agreed to erect a theatre 
within the walls of the Tennis. Court in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. As this, bowever, required time, the 
patentees were determined to uſe all their diligence 
to get the ſtart of them every way, and, therefore, 
opened on the following April with Abdelazar, or 
the Moors Revenge, written by Mrs. Benn, and in- 
troduced by an occaſional prologue, which was. 

Ci1nnrn's firſt literary attempt. After the firſt 

night, however, they were completely deſerted, and 
the town, Who had been accuſtomed to ſee the beſt 
actors, waited with impatient W for the * 

ing of the new theatre. 5 


In about a "WEE 3 curioſity 1 was s gratified ; 
los on the thirteenth of April, 1695, the new theatre | 
-.20 Lincoln's Inn F ields opened with CoONnGrEvVE'S 
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_ celebrated comedy of Love for Love *; the ſucceſs 
of this play was ſo great that they ſcarcely found it 
neceſſary to perform any other throughout the 
whole ſeaſon, Concrtve now accepted a whole 
| ſhare to produce a play every year, excluſive of 
| his profits from this comedy, in the ſame manner as 
DzxyDpeN did to produce two; ſome ſay four, but 
that I ſhall conteſt. His next play, however, The 
Mourning Bride, did not make its appearance till 
three years afterwards. 


Thus Lincoln' s. inn. fields went on favoured with 

| ſplendid ſucceſs, while Drury: lane was completely g 

deſerted, and indeed upon ſo natural and fair a prin- 
ciple that nobody regretted it. In time, however, 
the novelty of encouraging merit wore off; beſides 
many of the performers at Lincoln's inn fields grew 
old and became enſecbled, while thoſe at the other 
houſe, being young and vigorous, came forward 
with ſome degree of force. CIBBER by this time 


_ * 1 wad 0 9 


This play hag nearly fallen into the hands of the patentees of 
Drury: lane, for before the rupture between the managers and the 
actors it had been read and approved ; but, while the articies of 

agreement were preparing, COoNGREVE received an intimation of 
the premediated deſign, and, therefore, pauſed under a determination | 


that the play ny. go with the actors tor whom he had. written 
_ a | 
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had made a conſiderable progreſs both as an author 


of SourhERN and VANBRUGH, Which made their 


dramatic novelties at leaſt five to one in number. 
In addition to this, BETTERTON's company, confi- 


dent of their ſuperior merit, grew negligent with 
their ſucceſs, in proportion as the diſappointment of 


their V them to induſtry. 


This brought on a fort of recrimination between 


this theatre and the public, who were accuſed by 
the actors of capriciouſneſs, while they accuſed 
the actors in return of ſupineneſs and want of ex- 


ertion. The conſequence was that the cauſe of 


neither houſe was heartily eſpouſed, and at length 
 Lincoln's-inn-fields was obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of Drury- lane, and only pay their people "7 
proportion to che ſucceſs of the concern. CiIBBER 
tells us that the manager of Drury: lane never paid 
: the people at all when the money did not come in, 
nor when it did except in ſuch proportion as ſuited 
his own convenience. 40 'F was one of the many,” 
ſays he, © who for {ix acting weeks together, never 
8 received one day's pay; ond for ſome years after 
* ſeldom had above one half our nominal ſalaries.” 
No wonder then when the other houſe began to 


adopt a conduct ſo ſhameful, ſo unjuſt, and ſo dif- 


honeſt, the public ſhould begin to think their prin- 
ciples no better than thoſe of their neighbours ; but 
now came a ſtroke of cunning, as Rien imagined, 


that whether or not it might benefit him was ſure to 


injure the intereſt of his adverlaries. 


He bad conceived chat. as ſervants have ge- 


nerally the ear of their maſters and miſtreſſes, if 
he could ingratiate bimſelf with thoſe he ſhould 
ſoon fill his boxes, to the deſertion of the other 
houſe. Footmen had never beſore this time been 


admitted into the cheatre, except to wait the pleaſure 


; of their employers, nor at all till after the four thact 
of the play. Determined therefore to ſecure their 
intereſt, he opened the upper gallery gratis for 


their reception, and if he did this to get ap- 
“ plauſe,” ſays CI BBER, © he certainly ſucceeded, 


for it oſten thundered from the full gallery above, 


* while the thin pit and ſcanty boxes below were 


„ in a ſlate of perfect ſerenity.” This ſhameſul 
cuſtom, which continued ſo long, and was with ſuch 
difficulty ſhaken off, was the moſt as W 


che theatre ever ſuſtained. 


5 But he was not content ch this. Conceiving 
| that faſhionable bucks and ſprigs of quality would 
come to the cheatre with more readineſs if (ney 
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could get acceſs to the actors and aftreſſes, he ad- 
mitted ſuch as would pav behind the ſcenes; ; a cuſ- 


tom that ſtruck at the very exiſtence of all decency 
and decorum, and indeed went to render the per- 


formance impracticable. This, however, CiBBER, 


when he came to be one of the managers, contrived 
as he tells us, at the hazard of their lives to aboliſh ; 


& after which,” ſays he, © we brought what had 


before diſgraced the theatre into all the licences 
* of 2 into the decencies of a drawing- 
8 room.” 


This was not all. Buffoonery, tumbling, rope- 


dancing, and every other diſgraceful ſpecies of mum- 
mery that was afterwards ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed | 
| by his ſon were exhibited through this ignorant and 
' pretended director of the public taſte. It was at this 
moment that Jeremy CoLLitk publiſhed a book 
againſt the ſtage. His ſtrictures go to the immorality 
of the plays, the profligacy of the performers, and 
the licentiouſneſs of the poets ; ; and it muſt be con- 
| feſſed that, however he may have been too liberal 
:---of i invective, he has fairly embraced the ſide of truth. 
All the indecency that condemned the plays of 
ErRERIDOE and others to oblivion, that more than 
once wrung from DavoExN contrition and re- 


Pentance chat made that filthy and ſtupid play The 
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London Cuckolds, a ſtanding diſh with profligates, 
and, in ſhort, bad as the times were, that kept ladies 
from the new plays till they had enquired whether 
they might attend them without bluſhing, were man- 
fully expoſed to that reprehenſion that no man could | 
dare to lay they did not ſeverely merit 


— 


The misfortune in DCC in not 
qualifying the buſineſs, he diſcovered the cloven 


foot. Had he recommended a reform, the advice 


had been wholeſome, and every friend to decorum 
5 would have thanked him; but nothing would con- 
tent him but rooting out the evil by aboliſhing che 
ſtage itſelf; which, by all the world, had been ever 
acknowledged, if properly conducted, to be as 
wholeſome a vehicle for morality as the pulpit *. 
For this reaſon, and for this only, the wits had a fair : 
_ occaſion to attack him, and Dav DEN, Concaevs, 
VansRuUGn, DENXIõs, and others levelled at him a 


A 


1M A gentleman in the company of Jor H AINES, the famous actor, 

and wit, ſaid he could not conceive what induced Mr. CoLL1tn to 
_ inſiſt upon the total ſuppreſſion of the ſtage, when it had only been 
| abuſed by the licentiouſneſs of a few of its members. Why, ; 
faid Haines, © the ſtage was inſtituted to mend the morals, and 
„ COLLIER, being by profeſſion a moral mender, he quarrels with 
Ru, e the n that two of a trade can never agree. 5 
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volley of keen ſatire. They had, however, a bad 


_ Cauſe to defend, for they could neither refute his 
general arguments, nor exculpate themſelves ; nay 


they injured the caule they eſpouſed, for the pub- 


lic, ever in the right on the ſide of all that's true 
and honourable, felt fuller conviction from their 
lame defence, and the controverſy finiſhed ſo far in 
7 favour of CoLLitk that the town reſolved inde- 
cency ſhould no longer be conſidered as wit; and 


thus, © by degrees,” ſays CiBBEER, © the fair ſex 
&« came again to fill the theatre on the firſt day of a 


«& new emen without fear or cenſure,” 


Thus Corrtkx' 8 work did much both for bim- 


ſelf and the ſtage, for the general drift of it was 
conſidered ſo laudable by all perſons, but eſpecially 
by the king, that he granted him a oli preſegui 
which relieved him from the penalty of the law 


in conſequence of ſome impropriety in his po- 


litical conduct; ſome ſay abſolving two traytors 
before their execution, but this was not all. The 
ſtage afterwards was narrowly watched; obſcene ex- 
preſſions in former plays were obliged to be „ 
punged; and nothing new was produced before it 
underwent the examination of a licencer. In conſe- 
quence of this many were proſecuted by govern- 
ment for uttering profane or indecent expreſſions, 
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among whom BzrTraron and Mrs BRACEGIRDLE 
were 8 fined. 


It is to be very much lamented that, when they 
were prohibiting indecent words, they did not pro- 
hibit indecent actions, but the contrary was the caſe; 
for all that the plays loſt with the profligates by be- 
ing deprived of what they conſidered as the e 
poignant, the poſturing and tumbling made up for; 
which gained ground fo faſt that at length the com- 


BE pany in Lincolns Inn Fields were obliged 1 in their 


own defence to adopt the ſame conduct, and thus 

they went on, exciting veneration mixed with pity, 

till VanBRUCH, who had left Drury Lane, ſug- 

: geſted, as a new attraction, the building of a ſplendid 

houſe in the Haymarket, for the purpoſe of perform- 
ing as well ſpectacles as plays. 5 


5 It has been generally imagined, and indeed fre! : 
quently aſſerted, that the Italian opera was not at- 
tempted i in ENnGLAY p till about the year 1700; but 


this certainly i is not the fact. It was imported ſoon 
: after BETTERTON took his trip to Paris for ſcenes, 


and this | is very natural; for the French finding from 8 


that circumſtance the avidity with which the Engliſh 


1 ſwallowed novelty, ſent, as we have ſeen, firſt Ca 1 
BERT) and afterwards many others, and I have al- 
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ready noticed that PuncEt, in 168;, complains 
of this innovation which he lays had too long 
prevailed, 


1 


: This ſpecies of amuſement, however, was in no 
| ſtate of perfectneſs, even ſo early as 1700, nor, in- 
deed, till here as in France the opera fingers poſſeſſed 
an excluſive theatre. The theatre in the Haymarket 
| was built in 1705, and at that time the principal 
linger, always a eunuch, ſung his part in Italian while 
all the other characters ſung and recited their parts 
i Engliſh. VALENTINI was the FARINELLI of that 
time, and we don't find that the ladies of faſhion 
then, in abſurd encouragement, or extravagent praiſe 
of what they could neither taſte nor underſtand, ED: 
were a little behind thoſe of the preſent time. : 


Opera, however, was the word; and, . 
albtance from this auxiliary, it would have been 
_ conſidered as madneſs to have opened the new the- 
atre. With the combined merit of Concrxve and 
VanBRUGH, however, and ſuch other authors as 
of courſe would have been glad to ſhield their re- 
putations under ſuch a protection at a diſtance from 
the folly and i ignorance that marked the proceedings : 
of the, other houſe, it appears to have been the laſt 
. W . ſhould have dreamt of. They gave into 
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the abſurdity nevemheleſs and the theatre opened in 
great ſtyle, with a tranſlated opera to Italian muſic, 


called The Triumpli of Love. Which after ail their 


pains and ws met with a very cool reception. 


They now began to ſee in what their real force 


conſiſted; and what they ſhould have done by choice 


at firſt they” were conllrained to do at laſt, VAN 


 BRUGH brought out that pleaſant, and indeed valua- 
ble comedy, The Confedercy. Its ſuccels, however, 


did not anſwer their expectations, and it was now all 
of a ſudden diſcovered that the fault lay in the con- 
5 ſtruction of che theatre, which was ſo built, with all 
VANBRUGH' s architectural knowledge, that it was 
impoſſible for the auditors to hear any thing diſ- 
tinctly. He brought out three more comedies that 
year, all of which received applauſe, and were 
pretty "well followed ; but the ſame. complaints was 


conſtant and general. The ſituation of the theatre 


Vas allo objected to. The Hay market being at ſuch 
1 diſtance from the city and the inns of court, and 
; hackney coaches at that time being very indifferent 
and not {o well to be afforded as now. Drury Lane . 
= therefore picked up a tolerable audience to little 
expence while the Hay market, wich all its grandeur, 1 


had empty benches. 
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trouble, in 160), prevailed upon tis co-partners to 
diſſolve their agreement, and place themſelves un- 
der the direction of Congcreve and VaxnyrUGH- 
BerTzRTON himſelf at this time was paſſed ſeventy, 
Mrs. BETTERTON, and UNS DERATLI were ſuper— 
anuated penſioners, and Suirn, KyNaSs TON, Sad D- 
FORD, and LEIOU were dead; while Connnevs- 
and VanBRUGH, however they might ſupply the 
theatre with novelty, were little capable of making 
engagements with other actors; who, notwithſtand- 
5 ing his ill treatment of them, Rick had the cunning 
"0 keep to himſelf. It ſhould ſeem as if Cox EE 
| had foreſeen all this; for, fairly diſguſted with the 
concern, he brought out nothing but Semele, 2 very 
ſhort piece, and, making VanBRUGH a preſent of 
his ſhare, retired ; ſo that the ſtory of having left 
the public, through the ill reception of The Way of 
the World, 1s not true, for that comedy was per- 
formed in 1700 at Lincoln J Inn Fields. 


| Theſe ſteps having been akon,” Vannavuen 
found himſelf uncqual to the taſk of ſuſtaining tire 
whole concern, and heartily wiſhed either to be re- 
licved from it by a purchaſer or a coalition with the 
other theatre. The latter expedient he knew, how- 
ever, could not be attempted without extreme cau— 
tion, for that his opponent, in addition to his natural 
and proteſſional keenels, having had ſo many diffi- 
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cultics to weather would of courſe, not only be upon 
his guard, but feel a degree of triumph and exulta- 
tion at a proſpect of having it in his power, through 
the medium of a treaty, to dictate arrogant and ſelf- 
advantageous terms. He, therefore gave the world to 
underſtand that nothing was farther from his inten- 
tion than parting with the concern, but that, in order 
to have leiſure to provide it with novelty, and to 
look into the more material parts of its conduct, and 
— management, he ſhould have no objection to let it 
to any perſon willing to adventure in it, intending 
at the ſame time to back it with every aſſiſlance i in 5 
his power, for a valuable conſideration. - 1 


Ric, in the mean time, ve ſhall preſently ſee 
to what purpoſe, was playing a much deeper ſtake 
than VANBRU OCH. His own private conliderations 
were complex and diſtreſſing. He had harrafled his 
partners with ſuch vexatious demands, and teazed 
them with ſuch continual litigation, put them to 
ſuch expences, and warded off by chicanery the ill 
| conſequences of ſo many contempts of court, that 


- ſeveral of thoſe concerned i in the ſcheme were glad 5 


to ſell their ſhares for inconſiderable trilles, which 
were bought up by Ricu's agents with their own mo- 
ney ; till at length, fir TyHomas Swiewirtn, the 
only — * of any conſequence 1 
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away his ſhare to colonel BRETT, who having a 
good deal intereſted himſelf in the management, and 
brought the concern into ſome repute, SHIPWITH 
repented of his generoſity and applied to the Court of 
Chancery for relief; upon which BNET threw up 
the matter moſt heartily diſguſted, and the queſtion, 
lying only between Rich and Suipwirh, the latter, 
through ſuperior cunning, was ouſted, and the for- 
mer remained in excluſive poſſeſſion of the. whole 
property, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter more particularly. 
Al this. train of events were agitating when 
Rien s ſpies and, indeed public rumour, reported 
| VaxnsRUGH' 8 inclination to form an alliance, and 
no came what Ricn conceived to be his maſter 
ſtroke. He had for ſome time retained in his coun- 
cils the man in the world whom he ſaw was beſt cal. 
culated to adviſe him in his perplexed ſtate of 
mind, but he did not ſee that he was alſo the beſt 
calculated to over-reach him. To this man, whoſe 
name was Swix EN, did Rich open his heart and, as 
be knew VANBRUGH' s carneſtneſs to get rid of the 
. Haymarket, | it was agreed that SIN Ex ſhould take 
It, as an intereſt apparently apart from Rien, but that : 
he ſhould be privately under his controul. An in- 
terview was in conſequence ſomehow procured be- 
tween VAN BZRNUOH and Swix EY, who pretended 
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that he was anxious to adventure for himſelf, and it 
was, after ſome deliberation and another meeting or 
two, agreed that Swinzty ſhould take the whole 
concern off VansruGH's hands, upon paying five 
pounds on every day of performance, the whole ſum 
not to exceed ſeven hundred a year. 


This done, Rick was perfectly at eaſe. Indeed 
more ſo than he ought to have been. He had hoped 
to have Swix EV under his thumb, and for that pur- 
' poſe, among other holds on him, had taken care that 
he ſhould be two hundred pounds in his debt. Swi- 
NE x, however, for ſome time kept his compact 
rigidly, ſeeing very plainly that, could he once get 


the town, Rica would be no obſtacle to his making =, 
a fortune, and this he had no doubt of as he had 


made it one part of his agreement, which by the way 
was verbal, to receive whatever diſcontented actors 
might think proper to make an alylum of the [ay- 
market. It was now his buſineſs to ingrauate him- 
ſelf with thoſe actors as much as poſſible ; and, hav- 
ing gained over a few whom he took care to pay 
punctually, others liked this lure ſo well that at 


1 85 length he got the whole ſtrength of the company led 


by Wirks, EsTCOURT, MiLLs, KEEN, JounsoN, 

BuLLock, Mrs. OcLori LD, and Mrs. Rockns, 

and afterwards Cinsks. 
VOL. iv. rf 
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Having now ſuch ſtrength, he preſſed Ricu to 
reduce to writing and execute formally the agree-. 
ment between them, which had ſtipulated that Swi- 
NEY's name ſhould appear as the manager of the 


Haymarket theatre, but that they ſhould divide the 
profits between them. This he ſeemed the more 
_ earneſt to accompliſh, becauſe he knew R1cn too 


well to believe that he would ever conſent to it; for 


his intention all along was, by his power over Swi- | 

Ev, to be able to declare his agreement good or 
void juſt as might ſuit his convenience, after an ex- 
periment ſhould have been made of the ſucceſs of the 
ſcheme; and thus, if the Haymarket loft, he tight 
diſclaim any ſhare in it, if it gained, be might claim 
bis proportion of the emolument. 


3 would not be put by, he declared for a 


full partnerſhip or a perfect independence; and, 
having made his agreeinent with VansRUGH, in 
his own name, who was well enough ſatisfied with 

his punctuality thitherto, he fairly put the queſtion 

to him}; upon which an open rupture took place and 
SwWIN EY, whom he had from the beginning intended 

to uſe as his tool, became his equal, and his powerful 5 
opponent, while his ingenuouſneſs entitled him to 
the good opinion of the world. | 


It now 3 the general opinion that the two 


theatres would reſpectively carry on their operations, 
and that a generous emulation would gratify the 
town and fill their treaſuries. Rick, however, be- 
came more untractable than ever. The dancers 


were one time going to leave him out of Jealouſy of 
a live elephant, which he had advertiſed to exhibit, 


and his rope-dancers became ſo intolerably impudent 
that, upon an appeal to the audience by the actors, 


he was obliged to diſmiſs them, But it is ſaid that 


it was out of this ſort of confuſion he enriched him- 
ſelf; that he was uneaſy at good ſucceſs becauſe it 


made him accountable to his partners, and pleaſed 


when every thing went wrong becauſe they muſt 
then be accountable to him; and thus, by “ law 


and delay,” ſays CissER, © he fo tired his ene- 
* mies that he became ſole monarch of his theatrical | 
empire, and left che quiet polleſſion of it to his 


8 ſucceſſors,” 7 


"ht was this kind of litigious fpirit that fo heartily 
tired Sufr wir, the only remaining opponent of 
any conſequence, that he gave away his ſhare to 
| colonel BrertT; who, being a man of ſpirit and a. 
leader of the faſhionable world, reſolved to uſe a 
little laudable induſtry to get the ſtage into ſome- 
thing like reputation. In his conduct he implicitly 
followed the advice of CinvuR, who, with conſum- 
mate art and induſtry, had been te ;ebing bimſelf all 
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bis life the complete myſtery of a manager. He 
ſaw that a union of the two companies was the only - 
ſalvation of their character and their conſequence; 
and BRETT, under CIBBER 's direction, availed him- 
ſelf of his intimacy with the Vice Chamberlain to 
| accompliſh this deſirable end. His ſcheme was to 
have one theatre for plays and another for operas, 
under ſeparate intereſts; by which means the united 
force of all the dramatic talents would be concen- 
trated into one company, and ſpectacle and exhibi- 
tions of mere ſhew and ſplendour be kept apart | in its 


5 proper province. 


This was all Swix Ex wanted. ITALY had by 
this time heard of Engliſh impatience to hear their 
| beſt ſingers. People of faſhion had at their own 
Inſtance invited the famous NicoLini; and, after 
a proper and a ſafe ſtipulation, regulated by the 
Lord Chamberlain, that he ſhould receive no mo- 

leſtation from Ric, it was ſettled that operas ſhould 

be performed excluſively at the Haymarket, and 
plays at Drury Lane; to which place all the actors 

were ordered to return, and perform under the di- 

rection of the patentees, and to be conſidered as her 
5 majeſty” s only Fompany: of comedians, 


: by | 
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CHAP. II. 


ACTORS. 


Since Ruopks collected his company together, 
immediately before the Reſtoration, we have ſeen 
nothing of actors or conſidered their reſpective 

| merits. It will now be neceſſary to make up for this 
time which I will not call loft becauſe I think the 
ſubject will be beter diſcuſſed, by introducing al! 
the ſubjects i into one view than if 1 had handled it 


piece. meal. 


It has been . aſſerted that acting. had 
arrived at its height of perfection in SHAKESPEAR'S 


time; and that Low1 Ny TavLoR, ALLEYN, Bux- 


BAE, and the reſt of that ſet had carried the repre- 
ſentation of human manners to the higheſt pitch of 
truth and nature. In what way this has been in- 
ſiſted on, and for what reaſons, the reader has already 5 
ſeen, and it muſt be confeſſed the argument is full 
of feaſibility. When we come forwarder this ac- 
count is corroborated, and at the ſame time it is in- 
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ſiſted that, though the actors between the Reſtoration 
and the Revolution were materially inferior to thoſe - 
in the reign of Jams the firſt, it is allowed on all 
hands that they were e ſuperior to thoſe which 
have appeared Oy 


When 4 the theatres were eſtabliſhed at the 
| Reſtoration, the King's company was ſupported as 
principal performers by Hart, Monux, Buar, 


WinTERTON, Lacy, CaRTwRICEHT, and CLuNn, 


to whom in a ſhort time were added Halx ES, 
 Grieein, Goopman, and ſome others. The 
principal women were Mrs. Corr, Mrs. Mar- 

 $HALL, Mrs. KNAr, and afterwards Mrs. BouTEr, 
8 and Mrs. EIL NOR GCwyn. The Duke's company ß 
conſiſted of BETTERTON, Surrey, KyNASTON, 

Noxkks, MoszLy, and Frovp, who had all per- 
formed under Ruonss. Shortly afterwards they 


were reinforced by PR ict, RicHaRDs, and Brac- 


| DEN, and again by Sm1TH, Sax Drokb, Mo- 


| BOURNE and others. The actreſſes were Mrs. Da- 
vENPoRT, Mrs. SAUNDERs, whom BErTTERTON ” 


married, Mrs. Davizs, and Mrs. Lo xo, beſides 
Mrs. GIB EBS, Mrs. Norgts, Mrs. Horpzu, and 4 
Mrs, Izunixes. 1 8 


-> Many of thife actor if were to believe ther” 
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were not mere auricular imitators, not manneriſts, not 
copies of this or that particular whim, fancy, deport- 
ment, voice or manner; but judges of nature through 
all her various workings, and cloſe obſervers of all 
the paſſions that move and actuate the mind of man. 
Nay more, they were all perfect and complete 
maſters in thoſe different ſtyles of acting in which 

they choſe to e their ſeveral abilities. 


7 B ETT ERTON, fays Ci BBER, « was an actor 
ce as SHAKESPEAR was an author, both without 
* competitors; formed for the mutual aſſiſtance and 
4 illuſtration of each other's genius. How Sn ak Es- 

« PEAR wrote, all men who have a taſte for nature 
& may read and know; but with what higher rapture 
E wink he ſtill be read could they conceive how 
„ BETTERTON played him! Then might they know 
“ that one was born alone to ſpeak what the other 
only knew to write.” There are ſo many vouch- | 
ers for the merit of this extraordinary actor, that 

| there would be no great difficulty in aſcertaining, or 
ri in aſſerting preciſely what they were. I muſt 


content myſelf, however, with ſaying that it has been 


unanimouſly allowed, his perſonal and mental qua- 
lifications for the ſtage were correct to perfection, 
and that, after a variety of arguments to prove this, 
we are obliged to confeſs that he appears never to 
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have been on the ſtage for a ſingle moment the ac- 
tor but the character he performed“. 


_ KynasToN who performed the parts of women 

in his youth, of lovers in his maturer age, and of 
genteel old men later in life, is ſaid to have not only 
poſſeſſed a grace and an eaſe that nothing ever ſur- 
paſſed, but to have thrown a peculiar dignity into 
every thing he performed, We are told that, though 
BETTERTON and KynasTON both obſerved the 
rules of truth and nature, they were each as different 
in their acting as in their form or features. This we 


—— nA 7 


© the early part of my life, I was very fond of every thing 
dramatic, and particularly curious to learn whatever I could relative 
tao the Old School, as it was then called, but which appellation is now 
given to the School of Gazricx. During the the two laſt years of 
Reich's life, old Steed, who was at that time eighty, and who had 
deen many years prompter of Covent Garden theatre, was my theatri- 
cal mentor. On ſome of his obſervations 1 ſhall, as neceſſity may oc. 
cur, remark, as well as avail myſelf of anecdotes with which he fur. 
niſbed me He was, as may be imagined, a moſt fervid advocate for 
the preceding race of performers, and did not ſpare Rich, who in 
_ imitation of his father had lowered the ſtage by pantomimes and 
buffoonery. This was the very time when Rick was getting up the 
| Coronation. I heard, therefore, of courſe all his ſentiments which, 
though ſomewhat bigoted, were pretty candid, and his opinion of 
 BETTERTON was, that, though he allowed all his various merits as 
they had been deſcribed by CinyzR and his other admirers, yet : 
taking every thing into conſideration he was by no means equal to 
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| know is requiſite, and this particular diſcrimination 
ſeems to have made up a great part af the excellent 
acting of that time. 


Mow TFORD has a very warm character given of 
him by thoſe who knew him. His perſon was very 
fine and his voice melodious and winning. STEzD 
uſed to compare him to Barry, but conſidered him 


as a ſuperior actor, for that he was equally excellent 


when as the conqueror of the world he ſued to STa- 
IRA for pardon, and when in Mirable he gave ad- 
ditional brilliancy to the bon mots of Cox oREVE. 


He is ſaid to have had ſo much in him of the agree - 
able, that when he played Mrs. B's diſſolute 
character of the Rover, it was remarked by many, 
and particularly by queen Mau v, that it was dan- : 


gerous to ſee him act he made vice ſo alluring. 


San pronb is ſuppoſed to have been the com- 
pleteſt and moſt natural performer of a villain that 
ever exiſted. One would think, had it been poſſi- 
ble, that SuAkES PEAR, when he made King John 
excuſe his intention of perpetrating the death of 
Arthur by his comments on Hubert's face, by which . 
he ſaw the aſſaſin in his mind, had SAN DTORD 1 
Mets for he was rather deformed and had a moſt for- 
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bidding countenance. The town, therefore, though 


the private character of this actor was perfectly 


amiable, could never endure him in any part in 


which there was the remoteſt ſimilitude to honour 
or fair dealing *. 


W all the reiterated praiſes that lan- 


guage can furniſh, were the commendations given 
to theſe and other actors of tragedy by their co- 
temporaries, and. in thoſe praiſes we ſee ſo much 
Juſtice and propriety that we are obliged to acknow- 
ledge their extraordinary merit. The comic per- 
formers by the ſame accounts did not lag a whit be- 
hind their brothers of the buſkin in fame and repu- 
tation, N OKES IS deſcribed as an actor of ſo plain ; 

: and | palpable a men ſo e his « own, that = 


8 . * £ od = 


2 yo —— 


* — 


„ STxed related to me a whimſical inſtance of this. In a new 
play, the author had allotted Sax DrORD a character full of rectitude 
and the moſt honourable ſentiments. The audience, who had been 
_ accuſtomed to ſee SANDFORD in parts of a contrary caſt, imagined _ 
that all this honeſty was put on, and therefore applauded the author 
for his art and management in having drawn the character of a villain. 
in ſuch diſſimulating colours, as would give great novelty and force 
to thedenouement. But when they came to find that no friend had 

been betrayed, no ruin plotted, no deſtruction accompliſhed, but on 
the contrary that SANDFORD turned out as honeſt a man at laſt as at 

firſt, they fairly damned the uy. as an * upon their un- 1 8 
| barn ale | | 
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— — 


he was as diverting in his common ſpeech as on the 
ſtage. It is told of him that a nobleman, hearing 
him relate to the performers behind the ſcenes a 
converſation that he had been witneſs of the day 
before, aſked if he was repeating a new part. 
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Nokxs it is ſaid was ſo perfectly original that 
EsTCouRT, with all thoſe powers of mimicry for 
which he was ſo famous could not catch the lighteſt 
| glimpſe of him, and the reaſon is plain. Mimics 
can imitate nothing but affected peculiarities; Nok ts 

had none of theſe. Very elaborate deſcriptions 
have been given, by CIBBER and others, to ſhew 
that he went through a large diverſity of parts, and 
deſcribed feelings and paſſions in a manner fo faith- | 
ful to nature that his comic diſtreſſes could not have 
been more natural had they ariſen in himſelf, and 
taken birth in his own mind, which is ſaying in other 
words that he was never Noxzs but the character 


7 he afſumed, 
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5 e was fraught with humour of. a more 
luxuriant kind. He was full of variety and per- 
; fecily juſt to whatever character he repreſented. | 
His merit, however was rather aſſumption than re- 
ality ; which, for characters full of peculiarities, is, 
in performers of quick conception and ſtrong intel- 
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lects, a good ſpecies of acting ; for, through this for- 
cible mode of colouring, they heighten parts but - 
faintly drawn, and add freſh force to thoſe already 
prominent. This was Lz1@n's peculiar forte. He 
gave ſo ſtrong an effect to the ſly and demure wick- 
edneſs of the Spaniſh Friar, in thoſe ſcenes where 
he connived at the intrigue between Lorenzo and 
the wife of Gomez, and was ſo ſtern and ſo over- 
bearing when the ſituation required an exertion of 
clerical pride and ſacerdotal inſolence, that the 
poet's outline of the character would have been no- 
thing without this admirable finiſh by the actor ; 
and, upon other occaſions he lifted parts into con- 
ſequence as much above their uſual level as he ex- 
alted this and others beyond even the conception of 
: thoſe who wrote them. 


” Un pDrxRIIL was ſomething between Noxts and 


 Lz16n. He was true to nature in his acting both _ 


from adventitious endowments and good ſenſe, He 

5 performed thoſe parts which, though they are conſi- | 
dered as ſecondary in plays, require very frequently 
more judgment than thoſe which are called principal, 
and at the ſame time demand a mode of acting per- 
fectly conſiſtent and natural. Such characters are the 
very finews of a play, and ought to be knit by the 
Author with ſtrength, and exerted by the actor with 
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judgment. Theſe parts are the fathers and guardians, 
ſuch for inſtance as Sir Sampſon Legend in Love 
Pe for Love. He was alſo remarkable in the Grave- 
digger in Hamlet, and the Tatler recommends him 
to the town upon that play's being acted for his 
|, benefit, 


| Theſe actors of whom I have thought it neceſ. 
ſary to give this deſcription were the flower of that 
company which united-in 1684, at which time, as I 
have already obſerved, HART, who alſo was an ex- 
cellent actor, had left the ſtage. Monux was 
dead, and ſeveral others were either dead or had re- 
tired. Goopman. Crank, and many more might 
alſo be ſpoken of with great propriety, for it is a re- 
markable thing, which by the way I never ſaw ſince 
I have known the ſtage but in the time of GanRick, 
and never correctly with him except in thoſe plays 
he acted himſelf, that let their ſituations be principal 
or ſubordinate it was their ſtudy to be reſpectable. 
The underlipgs felt like apprentices at a trade of 
which every one hoped to become in time a maſter. 
: They thought it the height of abſurdity to expect to 
arrive at perfection till it could be gradually at- 
| tained; they conſidered it as building in the air and 
ornamenting the ſuperſtructure before they had lain 
| the foundation, and the poſition is ſo juſt, that I'll | 


venture to ſay half the crudities which we have been 
ſo often aſtoniſhed and diſguſted at, and which at. 
length get into hardneffes and take every form but 
nature, are entirely owing to firſt appearances in 
principal characters; but I leave with the recollec- 
tion of the public how many who have purſued 
this dangerous road ever arrived to the achme of 


their art. 


DT ig bbſervicien applics to women in particular 
who have very ſeldom arrived to perfection as ac» 
treſſes before the female graces have in ſome degree 
left them. © The ſhort life of beauty,” ſays an au- 
thor, © is not long enough to form a complete ac- 
„ tre ſs, and the ſeparate merits of almoſt every 
actreſs I ſhall have to dwell on will bear out this aſ- 
ſertion. Before, however, I enter upon that taſk 4 
Thall | a on n with my account of the actors till 1708. 


Pow, who was added to ' the company ſoon 


| after its union felt an carly ambition to perform 1 


capital parts; and, when Rich quarrelled with his 


actors and BETT ERTO had it in his idea to leave 1 


him, with the utmoſt preſumption PowELL agreed 
to accept of his characters, ſome of which he took 
poſſeſſion of and almoſt the whole of MoxnTrord' i 
* when WIIX«S having arrived from Inzran 5. was 5 
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expected to do wonders. This is the ſtrongeſt light 
I can put the merit of theſe actors into. WiLlxs 
whoſe abilities, which were promiling though raw 
and unformed, would have ſunk to nothing upon a 
compariſon with BzeTTERTON and MonTFoRD, be- 
came a ſucceſsful rival to Power, who in dudgeon 
walked off to Lincoln Inn Fields. Wir ks, how- 
ever, improved every day, and in time, in ſpight of 
ſome peculiarities, became an excellent actor; while 
Pow LT, after trying one winter with BeTTERTON, 
| where he was more loſt than ever, returned to his 
old quarters, and after a ſhort contention fairly gave 
up the palm to his competitor. 


Wirks was a tober indultrious man. 4 Poke 


a very different character; circumſtances which, in 


particular after Corrie s book, weighed conſi- 
derably in the opinion of the public. It is remark- 
: able that Boor R, who, 1 in the very year Wilks left 
Dosrix for Drury Lane, left it allo ſor Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and who had in Ixziand been a pretty 
free lover of the bottle, was, ſome time after his ar- 
rival in Los Dbox, fo ſhocked at the contempt and 
diſtreſs that Power. had plunged himſelf ; into by the 
vice of hard drinking, that he inſtantly made a reſo- 
| lution, which he never broke, of utterly abandoning 


that practice, and to this circumſtance there can be 
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no doubt but the world are indebted for ſo admira- 
ble an actor. 


' VzrBRUGGCEN, PINKETHMAN, WILLIAMS, Bur- 
' Lock, and others, were actors of conſiderable merit 
in their way, and Doc or, more generally known 

to us by his coat and badge than his acting, is ſaid 
to have poſſeſſed ſuch natural comic powers that it 
was Coxncxeve's delight to write for him; but I 
| ſhall have better occaſion to mention him hereafter, 
when I deſcribe him as manager in conjunction with 
CisBER and Wilks, at which time I ſhall deliver 

my ſentiments of CisBER, a man whoſe whole life 
was acting and management, who knew dramatic 
conduct intuitively, who without any very ftriking 


requiſites, either as an author or as an actor, helda 


very reſpectable ſituation in both capacities, and 
who ſeems to have ſeen ſo far into the womb of 
time as to diſcover when he had only fifteen ſhillings | 
a week, that he ſhould one day have a thouſand a 
Fear 2 a manager belides his emoluments as an 
author. e 


Having taken a <urfory. view of the actors x 
ſhall now ſpeak of the different merits of the ac- 
treſſes, among whom Mrs. BARRV ſeems to claim 
the preference, and of whom Dzaypzx ſays in his 
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preface to Cleomenes, . Mrs. Barry always excel- 
« lent has in this tragedy excelled herſelf, and gained 
« a reputation beyond any woman I have ſeen on 
the theatre.” We are told that, however DRY DEN 


might have been charmed with this lady at that time, 


and however truly ſhe might have deſerved his 


panegyric, ſhe was by no means arrived to that per- 


fection that ſhe afterwards attained, that if her act- 


ing was then meritorious, it was afterwards incom- 
parable, and that for nearly forty years ſhe continued 
to improve in judgment and diſcrimination; a ſtrong 


proof of the obſervation 1 quoted Juſt now. 


Mrs. BaxRT in characters of greatneſs i is ſaid 
to have been graceful, noble and dignified ; that no 
violence of paſhon was beyond the reach of her 

feelings, and that in the moſt melting diſtreſs and 

tenderneſs ſhe was exquiſitely affecting. Thus ſhe 
was equally admirable. in Caſſandra, Cleopatra, N 
Roxana, Monimia, or Belvidera. She was the firſt 
actreſs who was indulged with a benefit play, a fa. 


vour for ſome time after * only as a : diſtinction 
| of merit. 


Mrs, BerTERTON was remarkable * peer: .- 


ing the female characters of SHAKESPEAR to 
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greater degree of excellence than any other actreſs 
before or ſince, which exhibits a moſt ſtriking proof 


that ſhe muſt have been critically a judge of nature; 
for, though many of them are purpoſely underwrit- 
ten becauſe they were performed in SHAKESPEAR'S 
time by men, yet there is a feminine truth and beauty 
in them more winning than all we find in thoſe over- 


5 charged characters which, in ſome of the more mo- 
dern tragedies, a mode we have borrowed from the 


French, ſeem to have all the conduct of the piece. 
The fact is that, when women come to grace the 


| ſtage, the authors were ſo delighted at this pleaſura- 

ble and advantageous circumſtance, that they did not 
know how to huſband it, but as much overſhot the | 
mark as their predeceſſors had come ſhort of it. lt 


is related of Mrs. BETTERTON that, though Lady 
Macbeth had been frequently well performed, no 


actreſs, not even Mrs. BARRY, could in the ſmalleſt 
degree be compared to her. Her judgment as an ac- 
trels is ſaid to have been ſo conſummate that no le- 


male performer ſucceeded who did not imitate her, : 
or failed who did. 


Mrs. LE Io was a comic : performer and emi- 


nently ſucceſsful in ſuch parts as Lady Wiſhfort. 


Mrs. BUTLER was equally excellent in Coquettes, | 


but Mrs. MoxTFoxD, and Mrs, BRACEGIRDLE, 
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were moſt admirable comic actreſſes indeed. It is 
ſuppoſed that no actreſs ever performed ſo variouſly 

' as Mrs. MonTrorD. She had every ſpecies of 
native humour at command, ſhe was equally natural 
in characters of high and low life, and would with 
the ſame eaſe and fidelity perſonate an affected co. 
quette in a drawing room, and a dowdy in a cottage; 
to all which ſhe added the talents of being a moſt 

| inimitable mimic, and is ſaid to have played Bayes 
in the Rehearſal upon a particular occaſion, probably 
a benefit, with more variety than had ever Fon 
FOR: into it before. 
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Mrs, BRrACE@IRDLE, a name that has always 

been mentioned with great reſpect, both on account 

of her public merit, and her private virtues, ten- 
dered herſelf a valuable ornament to the theatre, 
and to ſociety, She had many admirers, and authors, 
when they have vied with each other in ſcenes of 
tenderneſs, are ſaid to have written them only to 
make their court to her. As to her acting both au- 

thors and performers courted the alliſtance of her 
talents, which were univerſal. She equally delighted | 
+ melting tenderneſs, and playful coquettry, in 
Statira, or Millamant, and even at an advanced age, 
when ſhe played Angelica in Love ſor Love, for BEr- 
TERTON'S benefit, ſhe retained all her power of 
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— Having noticed fix actreſſes who made up, in 
C:BztR's opinion, together with thoſe actors I have 
mentioned from BETTERTON to UN DERHII, thir- 

teen performers, who for great, various, and extra- 
ordinary talents never had or could have their equal, 
I ſhall defer introducing Mrs. OL DpñRIELD, Mrs. 
Rock Rs, and thoſe other females, who were at this 
time coming forward, by way of a gradual ſucceſſion, 
and who when the companies were united in 1708, 
had given no mean pivot of their progreſs towards 
een 
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CHAP. III. 


en SEDLEY, &c. RESUMED. 


— 


1 


| SHADWELL 1 out The Squire of Alſetia, i in 
the very year of the Revolution. This play is 


founded upon the Adephi of TERENCE; and, for a 7 
ſubject that had then and has been ſince to repeat- 
edly treated, it is by no means a bad play. There i 5 


however, too much of the low and the vulgar in it, 
and when it was revived by WoopwarD on his re- 
turn from Ireland, though it was admirably acted, 


it on this account was ſoon withdrawn. It had 


originally ſo much cant, or what is vulgarly called | 
lang, that the author was s obliged to add a 0 : 
to the publication. 1 > > 


"ow Fair, 1 was W frond the Duke : 


5 of NewcasTLE's Triumphant Widow, and Les Pre- 


cieuſes Ridicules of Mol IERE. DAvEN ANT, BEr- 
TERTON, and Mrs Bzn Ny nibbled at the ſame bait, 


which, however it might catch them, was not fa 
eaſily ſwallowed by their audiences. The Amorous 
Bigot. This was a party play which, ſpeaking of 
the circumſtance of Teague O'Divelly, I have de- 
ſcribed in another place. The Scowerers, 1693, 
was his laſt play, and, perhaps, the moſt indifferent 
of them all, which will be credited when the reader 
is informed that it is much lower and more vulgar 
than the Squire of Alſatia, without half ſo good a 
vehicle to convey effect or intereſt. Let us then 
take leave of SHADWELL;. a writer certainly of 
merit enough to convince the world that, however, . 
If perſonality were allowable, FLiEcknos deſerved 
in his own right DRY DEN 8 moſt cauſtic ſatire, the 
the ridicule aimed at SuapwELt, had leſs in it of 
with and Juſtice, than envy and Glappoinement, 


The Arai pieces of Savcnr ior the Re- 7 
volution were Beauty the Conqueror, or the Death of 
Marc Anthony, which was written on the Roman 
model, and therefore never acted. The Grumbler, 
which did very ill at firſt, and worſe fince, when it 
was cut down to a farce, and The Tyrant, King 
of Crete a play which though publiſhed i in this au- 
thor's works was never performed. The character 
of SepLEy cannot be known from his plays, which, 
hike the productions of the fine gentlemen of that 
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time, were chiefly written for amuſement. The 
latter part of his life was decorous, and indeed ex- 
emplary. He was, however, a bon vivant, to the laſt, 
and died as a poet expreſſes it,“ with a Jeſt in his 
wi mouth and a tear in his * 


Lee rnd, 1689, The Princeſs of Cleves, and 
in 1690, The Maſſacre of Paris. His beſt dramatic 

merit was however paſt : The firſt of theſe plays, 

though it has fits and ſtarts of fire and energy is de- 
| clamatory and deſultory, and the other has too much 
frenzy and too little regularity, but we muſt not 
wonder at this, for theſe two plays were written 
after he had been confined i in Bedlam four years, to 


Which place his ſtrong mind and his exceſs of ſenſi- 


bility forced him; a circumſtance that ought to re- 
ſpite many an indiſcriminate denunciation ready to 
iſſue from the lips of uncandid critics, in favour of 
that hard, that difficult, that thankle ſs toil which men 
of genius endure, when for precarious fame they 


generouſly diffuſe the light of AT to chear 
: their fellow creatures. 


Serrus produced PTY plays after the Rove: 


lution. Diſtreſſed Innocence, or the Princeſs of 
Perſi a, had good ſucceſs; it is impoſſible, however, 
to add deieryedly, The author acknowledges many 
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obligations to BETTER TON and MounTFroRD, who 
wrote between them ſeveral ſcenes in it. If this in- 
different play ſucceeded, to ballance accounts, The 
Ambitious Slave, a piece of more merit, was damned. 
 Philaſter was of courſe Beaumont and FLETCHER's 
play with alterations; but they were not judicious, 
and what was more unfortunate the town thought ſo. 
Theſe three plays were performed 1691, 1694. and 
1695. The World in the Moon, 1697, was a kind of 
opera, which SerTLE wrote to curry favour with 
Rica, to whom it was dedicated. It was brought 
out to diſplay decoration, and ſo far anſwered the | in- 
e . 1 - 85 


The Virgin Propbeteſs, 1701, is a Arrange 1 mad 


: play, written from the [tory of Caſſandra. It was 


kind of opera; but it di d very little, erte 
Ricn, who was at that time uſing S:TTLE as one of 
| his tools, did his utmoſt to pulh it forward, The 

City Ramble, ſtolen from the Knight of the Burning 

Peſile, and ſome Drolls written for Bartholomew | _ 
Fair, conclude the works of ELKINAH SETTLE), 
playwright, critic, turncoat, ſhewman, city poet, 
and to cloſe his character, panegyrit- of Judge 


| JEFFERIES, 


Dourxey produced aſter the Revolution ſixteen 


pieces of different deſcriptions, moſt of which were 
mutilated from other authors. or elſe a compound 
of their writings. It would be very unprotiiable to 
follow them up with any cloſe remarks. Lvyve for 
Money, which was ſtolen from ſeveral things. and 
from which Corry ſtole his Boarding School R. "mPps, 
Marriage Hater Match d. remarkable for noting. 
but bringing DoecerT into 185 notice, whole id 
mirable performance of a very bad part only kept it 
on its legs for fix nights; Cynthia and Endymion, who 
Mr. Dor, by way of coniiſtericy, makes Diana 
a ſtrumpet, and Syrens lomething worſe. Buſſy 
D Amboiſe, ſpoilt from Chapman and Maſſoniello from 
the Rebellion of Naples, make up a part of them. the 
reſt were known by the following titles, Richmond 
Heireſs. Don Quixote, three parts. Intrigues of Ver- 
Jailles, Campaig rners, The Bath, Wonders in the Sun, 
Modern P; ophets. The Old Mode and th: New, The 
Two Queens of Brentford, The Grecian Hero, and 
Ariadne. In thort every body liked Dux EY as a 
companion, and, therefore, wiſhed him to get a lub- 
 filtence, and thus what his friends were obliged to 
deduct from the merit of the fact, they were glad 
to accord to the good n nature of th e man. 


* 
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There are : five plays to come which v were written 
vol. iv. 11 
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by Cxownz. Darius, 1688, The Engliſh Friars, 
1690, Regulus, 1694, The Married Beau, 1694, 
Caligula, 1698, and Juſtice Buſy, which was not 
printed, nor can the date be acertained. None of 
theſe plays were equal either in the writing or ſuc- 
celſs to thoſe which went before them. Crowne's 
forte was by no means tragedy, and his ſubjects, be- 
ing merely from remote hiſtory, and conducted upon 
the plan of Seﬀeca, without the erudition or the diſ- 
crimination of lonsoN, no wonder they ſunk under 
their own burden. As for his comedies he ſhould 
have ſtopt at Sir Courtly Nice, for by this time the 
reformers got to work, and he among the reſt was 
forced iuto a vindication of his conduct, and an 
1 N for the looſeneſs of his morals. 


Banks brought out The Innocent Uſurper _ 


16c 94, and Cyrus the Great | in 1696. Both of theſe 
plays were forbidden. The firſt under an idea that 
it reflected on government, and the other nobody 
knows why; but Bax ks, though an indifferent 
writer, had ſo peculiar a mode of introducing pa- 

thetic and touching ſituation, that the venal, the un- 
| principled, and the ambitious, got at length a knack 
of tingling at that imaginary rod which they fancied, ; 
while he depicted a, he held up at them, 
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BAN ks wrote a very proper, but an unavailing 
vindication of himſelf in relation to the [nnocent 
Uſurper, which is the ſtory of Lady Jane Gray, and 
which has more pathos, though it is not ſo well 
written, than Rowe's tragedy upon the ſame ſub- 


ject; but as for Cyrus, government ſecmed to take 


ſhame to itſelf ſor having been ſrightened at a ſha- 


dow- for how ſo remote and fo inapplicable a flory 


could affect them, unleſs upon the broad principle 
that all men in power are equally vulnerable on the 


ſcore of venality, it is not very eaſy to explain. 
The author, however, was ſtill unſortunate; fora 
| ſhort time after it had been reſtored to the ſtage, 
the repreſentation of Cyrus died, ſince when the au- 


: thor withdrew him and his play from the public. 


Two plays written by Mrs. Bank remain to be 


ſpoken of. Their titles are The Widow Ranter, and 
The Younger Brother. The firſt of theſe came out 


in 1690. It is a tragi comedy, and a moſt incon- 
gruous buſineſs indeed. This is not, however, won- 


derlul, for if what we have examined already, written 
in the prime of life, were ſo full of the ecentric, it 


is very unlikely that her mental faculties were grown 


. ftronger a year or two before her death at which 
time this piece was produced. Davoen, upon the. 
Production of this piece, furniſhed a Prologue to it, 
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which. as Baves ſays, might have ſerved for any 
other. for there is not a fingle alluſion to the play 
from the beginning to the end. 


-2?T HE Younger Brother, though not produced till 
after Mrs. Brhx's death, doe: not lab ur under the 


ſame predicament. for ſhe took uncommon pains 


with it. and had been ten years preparing it for the 


lage. It had however very little ſucceſs. the literary 


atmoſphere was now purify ing very faſt. and there- 


fore became un able to ſuſtein thoſe grols bodies that 
hid heen accuſtomed to float in it ; and, as Mrs. 


Br was one of the projectors | that ſported theſe 
ſulpt nrious balloons. no WO ader that ſhe, the very 


5 1 de { ilatre of the uibe, ſhould experience 
a chure * 


— 


0 Having ſpoken in unquali fied terms on the ſubject of Mrs. 


| Bux, I may perhaps be blamed, by thoſe who think it ſqueamiſh 


to deviate in opinion from the bold, naked, femine virtue, which 
was practicabie in SPARTA, and which Mrs. Woo0LSTONCROFT 

would ha'-c made us believe ought to be practicable in ENGLAND; 
to which I ſha'l anſwer, reſerving to myſelf ſome exceptions that 


literature woulss have gained ſomething and domeſtic happineſs a 
great deal, had fewer ladies invented epithets and fondly fancied 


they had written poetry. As to Mrs. BEHR, | ſhall wind up: her 
character with a parady written by a friend of mine. 


Farew ell Aruna, and from thy ſhameleſy end 
| May females fair from poetry de warned. 
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Three plays were written by RAVEN SRO PT, at- 
ter the Revolution, under the titles of The Canter- 
bury Gueſts, which had no ſucceſs}; The Anatomiſt, 

a poor attempt at a play, but which by turning the 
Doctor into a Frenchman was played firſt at a bene- 

fit, and afterwards occaſionally on account of ſome 
whim entirely owing to the perſon who altered it, 


: probably an actor, and The Italian Huſband, a moſt 


ſhocking and revolting performance, conceived for 
no other purpoſe than to create unneceſſary terror, 


without a point, a drift. or tolerable writing to ſup- 
port it, or indeed without tranſparent bloody hands, 
painted fire, or any of thoſe embelliſhments which 
have fo frequently filled large houſes to the great 
terror of children at Chriſtmas, pregnant women, 
and the conſumption of hartſhorn and ſal volatile 
This ſubject was taken, up in 1754. in a way ten 
times more terrific by WILLIAM Lewis. The 
particulars will come in their place, and now having 
ſo far cleared my way nothing remains to prevent 
my finiſhing my examination of the productions of 


DRYDEN. 


Had thy licentious pen but ſtirred in virtue 
With half the induſtry it raked in vice, | 
How would thy comedies have graced the theatre, 
But as it 1s; what pages thou haſt blotted. 
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CHAP. VI. 


DRYDEN RESUMED. 


As the moſt diſgracious part of examining DRYDE&N 


relates to his plays and the controverſies that {prung 
from them, let us get over thoſe that we may have 


the gratification of according him more fully that 


tribute of praiſe and admiraton which as a poet are 


eminently due to his wonderful and extraordinary 


. talents. 


Don Sebaſtian performed in | 1690, is by ſome 


eſteemed DRY DEN's beſt play; whence however 
this judgment has ariſen cannot be eaſily conceived; 
for, though there is ſome fine, ſpirited, and poetic 


writing in it, there is allo ſo much incong: uity and 


extraneouſneſs that, for conduct, ſurely it is cer- 
tainly one of the worſt. In the firſt place it is ad- 
: mitted that it is ſo long that it cannot be acted all at 

once, and what ſort of praiſe muſt that writer intend 
who ſubſcribes at the ſame time to > the excellence of 
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this play, and inſiſts that there are comic ſcenes re- 
lative to the diſtreſſes of princes and the viſſitudes of 
empires which that age did not commend, and this 
would not indure. It is in fact what DRYDEN's 
plays generally are; it contains writing which might 
add luſtre to a great author, and conduct that W 8 
diſgrace an indifferent 8 


Ampbitrion next came forward; it was performed 
in 1691. The reader knows the play, that it is a 
mixture of PLAUTUS and MoL1ERE, and that it 
has great merit; but the merit is cntirely on the fide | 
of the writing, and even that 1s injurious to this pro- 
duction, cor lidered as a dramatic piece, in pro- 
portion as it is beautiful and ſeducing. The whole 
conduct of it is ſo prolligate and openly licentious, 
that though it has been often revived and embelliſhed 
in various ways, its luccels has never anſwered the 
experiment. Ine univerſal report of it is that it 


is not a lady's play, and why, after fo juſt 2 character _ 


of it has been given, has it ever been foiſted on the 
public with all its lins upon its head. jupiter's com- 
mitting adultery and excuſing it to Amphytrion by 
informing him that Hercules would be the iſſue of his 
intercourſe with Alcmina, upon which Socia dryly 
remaks © that theſe gods know how to gild a bitter 
5 Pls” . belides the peculiar glance it takes al a 
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moſt ſacred fact, is as profligate as the circumſtance 
of the pirate; who, aſter he had landed upon an 
iſland and robbed a church in the night, upon ſee- 


ing a fair breeze ſprung up, to cover his eſcape, 
See, ſaid he to che crew, * how the gods favour 


6 * ſacrilege.” 


In this play, though in the provokingly laughable 


humour of Socia, DxYDEx has fallified his own ſen- 


timents of himſelf, for it proves that he was a judge 
of whatever was truly comic, and though there is 


ſome of the ſweeteſt writing that can be imagined, 5 
its whole tendency is immoral and irreligious. Ju- 
piter congratulates himſelf on his meditated conqueſt go 
on Alcmena, and praiſes the conſummate ſagacity 
which he had uſed in forming woman, which de- 
ſcribes her as every thing the reverſe of amiable, _ 
for he ſays he gave her two ſweet eyes to grant, and 
but one mouth to ſay nay; but let us have done 
with Amphytrion, a ſubject which has been treated in- 
effectually by eminent writers of all ages, and which 
proves, therefore, that it is not in human ability to 
make that perfect which 1 is radically wrong. 


Anke we watt cli. a ow To. 


— This piece, and the beautiful muſic of Pu REEL. 
chat embelliſhes it, are ſo perfectly in every body's 
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recollection that it will be very little neceſſary to 
dwell on it. The piece itſelf is extravagant, but 
it is a maſque, and in it Dryden has had many 
opportunities to diſplay his abilities as a lyric poet, 


ſtyle in which he ever ſo eminently excelled. It 
cannot, therefore, be ranked as the meaneſt of his 
dramatic works; and, when we add the captivating, 


melodies of PurcELL, it exhibits a very ſtrong 


claim to public admiration, for nothing has, perhaps, 
more univerſally excelled, or will be longer admired _ 
than Lov-ly Ilie, call all you to Woden.s Hall. Come 


; if you ares To Os and Britons SIrike Home. 


Cleomenes. | This 3 which 1 in 


1692, has, like the reſt of DAY ODEx's works, ſome 


remarkable fine paſſages. It was decried in ſuch a 
way as evinced a ſoreneſs about his enemies which 


was equal io a tacit confeſſion of its merit. This 


warmth of invective again{t it was particularly no- 
ticeable at court, which induced many box loun- 
gers to ſneer at the piece and its author. The 
Guardian relates that, as DRY DEN came one night 
from the repreſentation of Cleomenes, he was ac- 


coſted by ſome young ſop of faſhion with theſe 


words, Had I been left alone with a young beauty, 
+ would not have ou my time like your Spar- 5 
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ei tan.” e That ſir is "true, perhaps,” aid DRVDEN; 


* but give me leave to tell vou, you are no 
15*˙ ; | 


Love Triumphant, the laſt of DRV DEN's dramatic 


pieces, has great merit, but it is only in places. On 
the whole, by the author's own confeliion, it is de- 
fective. It ſhould ſeem as if DRavDEN, having ſet 
it down as an axiom that the ſtage was not his talent, 
took it altogether for granted, and therefore did not 
puſh his merit as far as it would go; for it cannot 
be, had he taken ſufficient pains to have weeded his 


plays of thoſe groſs impropricties which he calls his 


| ſhame, but his dramatic fame would have ſtood upon 
much higher ground. A!l for Love, and The Spaniſh 


Friar, in their way, rank very forward indeed, and 


' manifeſt extraordinary proofs of tranſcendant merit, 
| The apology for Davpzx has conſtantly been that 


he undertook to bring out four plays in a year; 5 
CisskR, however, ſays two, and even this is more 


than the fact; for, upon an examination of the dates, 

we ſhall find that twenty. ſeven plays were performed 1 85 
3 thirty years, and though he worked very hard in 
os 1672, and 1673, except in two inſtances, he brought 3 


out no more than one play in any other given year. 


This certainly, conſidering his other purſutts, 
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was more than enough; and, when we add that what 
a man does for mere bread, eſpecially if he has not 
an opinion of his taients for that ſort of work, comes 
not from the mind with ſuch willingneſs nor ſuch. 
ability as other efforts, the children of inclination, 
the wonder will be not how he wrote fo ill but how 
he wrote ſo much; and, if we did not eſtimate the 
matter in this way, how completely Davpen's merit 
would kick the beam weighed againſt SHAKESPEAR, 
who certainly produced in twenty-five years thirty- 
ſeven plays, out of which The Comedy of Errors, 
Hamlet, and King Fohn, were written in a year 
ſo were The Midſummer Nights Dream, and Romeo 
and Juliet, Much Ado about Nothiug, and As you 
Like It; and with the difference of a ſhort i in erval 
Lear, Macbeth, and The Taming of the Shrew. 
Whenever we conſider this, and allo conſider what 
plays they were, it is ridiculous to w_ DavpEx's 
defence on the mere plea of time. e ſhall pre- . 
ſently be able to find a much ae in ts Interim 
we will take leave of his plays obſerving that the i 
worſt of them has more of the true merit of a great 
and extraordinary writer, than che belt of tae major 


55 part of his cotemporaries, 


Before I look a little into the other works of 
DarpEN, which I lament that I mult do in a very 


curſory way, it may not be amiſs to ſee how far his 
plays improved his fortune, in which enquiry we 
ſhall have the mortification to find that they did not 
relieve him from that that of exigency and de- 
pendence of which be always complains, and from 
which he never was free. He had but one night at 
any time for a play, though SourtnueRN ſhortly 
after him had two, and Rows ſoon after him had 
three; and as it has been calculated that play, de- 
dication, and copy did not yield him upon an average 
more than a hundred pounds, what a ſlender in- 
come he muſt have depended upon to have lived 
like a gentleman and have maintained a family, for 
his poems, in proportion, muſt have been as unpro- 
dauctiive, eſpecially if he wrote them all upon the 
ſame terms; for we find a document which proves 
that he ſold ten thouſand verſes to To SON the 
bookſeller for two hundred and fiſty guineas, about 
the wentieth of what Port received for the ſame. 
number of lines i in his tranſlation of the Iliad. 
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'To go into the ſubject of Davoan' s poems at 

any length would he here particularly obtruſive; a 

5 circumſſance, perhaps, at which I ought to rejoice, 
| becaule of the difficulty in doing juſtice to writings 

| of ſuch ineſtimable value. His original poetry was 
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often occaſional, and, therefore, unfortunately like 


his dedications, too full of that literal fiction, which, 
as we have ſeen in the caſe of WALLER, is not the 


true province of poetry. To congratulate a monarch 


on his reſtoration to his honours, and his native 


country, or a nation on the birth of a prince, may 


fill a poet's mind with every becoming kind of fer- 


vour, but the impoſſibility of conducting ſuch ſub- 
1 jects, except through the medium of hyperbole and 
exaggeration, is evident, and ſuch addreſſes, there · 


fore become little more than dedications in verſe. 


Other ſubjects however, though occaſional, were 
more general, and in theſe the poet has had a wider 
field to expatiate in. To prophecy how a king will 
govern, or what will be the endowments of a young : 


prince, is an effort attended with difficulty and hazard; 


but to dwell on the valour of generals who have nobly 
| fought, and have been loudly applauded, as the de- 
liverers of their country, is grateful, worthy, and pa- 


triotic, and, therefore, the Annus Mirabilis has every 
thing to exalt and nothing to humilate the poet, 


while the Aſfræa Redux and the Britannia Rediviva 
ſtamp on the beauty of poetry the bluſh of Yee : 


ws loſe the writer in a the e Io 


| am, aud Ackitophe, and The Hind and dike 
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Panther, are occaſional in another way. One is na- 
tional, the other religious, and may be both termed 


Satires. Theſe ſubjects were very warm in his mind, 


and ſeem to be written with great honeſty, and an 


unſhackled independence. The firit is aimed at the 
faction, which through Lord SuATTESBZURNY at- 
tempted to place the crown on the head of the Duke 
of MoxnmouTH, and the other 1 is a defence of the 


Teligion which he appears to have embraced from 


principle. Taken as a poem, the firſt has infinitely 


the preference; the alluſions have no violence, no 


incongruity, no inconſiſtency, | the ſatire is ſtrong, 
but it is manly, and the cauſe is becoming and me- 
ritorious. In the other the vehicle, which, if the 

ſubject were rendered alluſively, would, perhaps, - 


well bear out the author, defeats its own end. The 


” Hind and Panther might bave been figuratively : 
religious bigots, and in that quality maintained their 
own tenets, which would have afforded inſtruction 5 
with great propriety through the medium of allegory; | 


but, when beaſts are made to ſpeak of our Saviour 


and his apoſtles the ſcripture, St. Paul the Pope, 
Luther Jehu and Zuinglius, the ſpotted Panther 1 n- 
ſtantly aſſumes a gown and callock, and the milk 
white hind ſhelters herſelf behind a friar's cowl, 
Take the firſt of theſe productions, however, as 
poetry, and che other as poctical writing, it is ex- 5 
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tremely difficult to ſay which contains ſuperior 
beauty, or where again, in this language ſuch 
beauty can be found. 


In the Medal, and Religio Laici, the ſame ſub- 


jects are followed up, but with different ſueceſs; 


for the Medal is inferior to Abſalom and Achitophet, 


to which it ſeems intended as the ſuperſtructure, and 


Reli ic Laici is ſuperior to the Hind and Paniher 
: having more 3 and beiter foundation. 


The Heroic Stanzas on the death of Oliver Crom- 
well, The Poem on the death of Charles the Second, 
which was leſs happy, The Satire on the Dutch, and 


Mac Flecknoe, are allo among his occaſional writinge. 
In all theſe he has ſhewn a great deal of poetical 


_ dexterity, and, upon the ſame principle that he pur- 


| ſued in his prefaces and dedications, he has laviſhed 
pointed ſatire, or warm praiſe, with a ſtrength and a 

diverſity only known to his mind, and performed by 

3 pen. It is but too true that the ſatire was often 


invective. and the praiſe adulation; the two ſubjects 
of all others moſt repugnant to r and inde- 


pendence of ſpirit; yet in this, as well as in many | 
other things, the writer ſeems to have prevailed over 

the man, as if there was no talk, however revolting 
: and ungrate ful, but great talents and great ability 
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would render creditable and advantageous, though 
the motives of theſe productions, and the ſentiments 


of n they add a length and a aer to 


his Pane reputation. 


The principal original works of DRV D EN are, 


The Epiſtles, The Prologues and Epilogues, The 


Songs, Elegies, and Epitaphs, The Secular Maſque, 


The Ode on St. Cecelia's Day, and Alexander's Feaſt 
Theſe are all ſweetly poetical, and in them the mind 
ſeems to have been more at home; and, though they 
may ſome of them be conſidered as occaſional, yet 
they were choſen, not enjoined, and therefore they 
are more effuſion than employment. Many of the 
« epiſtles ſhew that he had panegyric at will for his 
friends as well as ſor his patrons, and that, however ” 
neceſſity might have induced him occafionally to 
flatter, inclination ballanced the account by giving 
him opportunity to be juſt. His epiſtles and his 
elegies therefore ſeem not to have more beauty than 
ſincerity, and as to his prologues, and epilogues, all 
the world muſt agree with Concreve, that if he 
had written nothing elſe they would have entitled 
him to the Praiſe of excellence i in its kind. 1 ; 


The Secular Maſque ir a trifle, but it is a beau- 
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tiful one. The ſong alone of With Horns and with 
Hounds, which Bo ves has ſo deliciouſly ſet, is the 
eſſence of lyric poetry contained in eight lines. The 
Ode on St. Cecelia's Day, is an exquilite poem and 
| wonderfully well adapted for muſic. The deſcrip- 
tion of the different inſtruments, which the poetry 
commands to be predominant, is a beautiful outhne 
for the compoler, which, however, HN DEL knew 
not how to take advantage of, whoſe muſic every 
where manifeſts that he had but little taſte for the 
| charms of poetry, and therefore this exquiſite pro- 
duction has never been ſeen 1 ina dreſs adequate to 
its beauty. 


As for Alexander's Feſt, it will be the leſs re- 
quiſite to expatiate on its excellence fince all the | 
world feels, and all the critics allow, which is a mi- 
raculous conjunction, that it ſtands without a rival, 
to which has been added that, if it is excelled in 
parts, thoſe parts are only to be tound in the works 
of Dzxvypex. I muſt again lament that ſuch a poet 
fell into the hands of ſuch a mulician. This, how- 
ever, is not the place, nor am I yet ripe for my ob- 
ſervations on HANDEL; they will come better here- 
after. One author calling this poem Dayven's 
wonderful Ode, lays that it is worth all chat PIN- 
vol. Iv. TEES +1. = 
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DAR has written, as a Jarge diamond is worth a vaſt 
heap of gold, but I muſt not indulge myſelf wick 
enumerating the univerſal praiſe that has been be- 
ſtowed on this effort of inſpiration, which has been 


extolled by friends and enemies. Even Pors, 


© tremblingly alive all o'er,” is conſtrained to 


ſqueeze out the truth, which he has done in his 


Eſſay on Criticilm, ending; with the e 
line; * 


And what TInorurus was en ee 


The tranſlations and paraphraſes of Darvan, as 
the world knows, are numerous and valuable, but 


it muſt be deplored that great natural talents, and 


ſtrong inventive faculties ſhould be employed on 


ſuch drudgery, which, according to the admitted 
criterion of what tranſlation ought to be, is a fitter 


taſk for ſome moping pedant in a college; for we 


are told that no tranſlation can be perfect unleſs the 
author is rendered line by line. “ A tranſlator, ſays 


doctor Joanso N, © is to be like his author; it is 


1 not his buſineſs to excel him.“ This was a ſervility 
| however that DRYDEN diſdained, for which he has 
been ridiculed by M1tzourns, and other critics, 

| and thanked by all men of liberality of ſentiment, | 
for he was the firſt that came at the ſoul of the poet 
and made bim write in Engliſh, preſerving al the 
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beauty and only exchanging the language, but with 
all this the world would have been more gratified if 
inſtead of tranſlating the epic poetry of Virett, he 
had given us an epic poem of his own, which he me- 
ditated, and which would, of courſe, have been A 
noble ornament of Engliſh literature * 


1 Juvenal, and Perſius, were clearly jobs for 
hire; and, though the hand of a maſter is every 
where diſcernable, yet for the reputation of ſuch a 

a poet js DRY DEN it were almoſt to be wiſhed they 
had all gone under names of his ſons, whom upon 
this occaſion he uſhered into public notice, and who 
certainly tranſlated ſome of the fatires of Juvenal. 
This was not the caſe, however in relation to Virgil, 
for, without DavyDeN's Verſion of him, ENGLAND 
would. ayers perhaps, properly have known that 


—_— — —é— - — — — —— ——— —ñ—6ĩ — 


* T he ſabject on which DRY rx inte: ited to have written an 
epic poem was neither ARTHUR, or EDWARD the Black Prince The 
agency he intended to uſe in the conſtruction ot this poem, a circum- 
| ſtance which he conſidered as indiſpenſibly neceſſity, was the inter- 
ference of the Guardian Angels of kingdoms, which tradition had 
' warranted a belief of, and which might be uſed without aſſiſtance 

from mythology or injury to religion. Nothing could be ſo grateful 
to the mind as this medium. DRYDEN imparted his deſign to Lord ; 

DoRSsET, in his dedication of one of the Beoks of Juvenal, "and he 
charged BLACKMORE With ſtealing the plan, only ſays he, * The 
«© Guardian Angels of Kingdoms were machines too ponderous og 
e. him to manage.“ . 
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elegant poet; but the world's admiration has ſuper- 
ſeded che necelity or the poſibility of any ching 
that can be ſaid new in praiſe of this elaborate and 
truly valuable work. 58 N 


One thing is moſt obviouſly in favour of Dzv- 
DEN in this underizking. ViRe1L muſt be of all 
authors the moſt difficult to tranſlate, becauſe his ; 
chief, ney; is almoſt generally allowed, his only merit 
_ con':it> of his Hyle, and nothing can be ſo hard as to 
co, vey mere ſtyle from language to language. This 
talk was not properly ſpeaking congenial to the 
mind of Dxypex. His talents came more in con- 
tact with thoſe of Homzs. They were heaven 
born, and full of great and intuitive beauty, rather 
than che beauty of meaſured grace and ſtudied re- 
fie ment. Pops ſaid that if DRYDEN had lived to 
have finiſhed Homer he would not have attempted 
it afier him, which argued great wiſdom in him; 
but, had they changed hands, had Dzxyven com- 
pleted Homer, and left Virgil to Pops. at leaſt the 
Eneid each of theſe writers would have been more 
at home. In a word, to tranſlate Homer requires a 
great poet. while Virgil may be rendered by a good 
verſifier. DRY DEN. 5 having, therefore, ſo greatly 
ſucceeded as to produce a Virgil, which PoE ho- 
neſtly declares to be the moſt noble and ſpirited. 
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tranſlation in any language, muſt have ſhewn that, 


great as his genius was, his Judgement did not lag 
behind It, 


His Fables, as they are called, which were his 
tranſlations, imitations, and paraphraſes from Ovip, 
Boccack, CHAucER, and others, were his laſt 
work, and from their novelty, for they were the firſt 
attempt to render a ſtyle of writing ſamiliar in En- 
| GLAND that had made up the beauty of Italian li- 


_ terature, they were greatly and deſervedly admired 


at firſt, which admiration, u upon frequent repetition, 
grew into fame. We will here then leave DRv- 
DEN as a poet. To enumerate all his merits would 
be as difficult as it is unneceſſary. Every man of 
real taſte cannot be without feeling their force. Let 
us therefore, while envious critics ſnarl and cavil at 
' ſcarce faults, difficulty ſelected from crouded beau- 
ties, and idly diſpute whether his incomparable Ode 
be lyric or dithyrambic, feel its charms and rejoice 
that it is poetry, and that it emanated from the mind 
of man who, © except ſome human errors,” as Porz | 
has i it, enlightened and adorned the Engliſh nation, . 


The works of Darpzn, in proſe, are his Dedi- 
_ cations, and Prefaces, his Controverſal Writings, 
the Lives of Plutarch, Lucian, Poly buis, and other 
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things; his Dialogue on the Drama, and his Tranfla- 


tion of du Freſnoy's art of Painting. Theſe, for. 
what they are, fell in no reſpect ſhort of his other 


productions. They are are ſtrong, full, varied, 


clear, and deciſive. He was every where a con- 
ſummate critic, and cabable of abiding by the beſt 

| teſt, for he could excel thoſe he criticiſed; but his 
general opinions are moſt to be relied on, not only 

| becauſe they are diveſted of perſonality, but that 
they are correct and infallible, upon all which occa- 


fions he is ſo eaſy, ſo unaffected, ſo natural; that, 


| though he illuſtrates his ſubject by a thouſand ma- 
ges, he never entangles, or confuſes it. 


This has, induced, the witchſal critics to fancy 


f that he was not very profoundly ſtored with erudi- 
| tion, but that from a quick preception, a large in- 
tercourſe with the world, a diſcriminating judge- 
ment, and an indefatigable perſeverence, he ſtudied 
the world inſtead of books, and made obſervation 
ſupply the place of learning. If ſo, it were devoutly 
to be wiſhed that they would graduate i in the ſame 
ſchool; but, though this, in great meaſure, 1r-the 
truth, it is not wholly ſo. DR VD EN had learning To 
enough for any purpoſe, yet he had good ſenſe 
enough to deſpiſe pedantry, and genius enough to 
treaſure intellectual intelligence in preference ts 
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mere ſchool doctrine; yet, upon a careful peruſal 
of his works altogether, it will be eaſily apparent to 
a diſcerning mind; that, though there have been 
men of more genius, and men of more learning, the 
equanimity with which theſe qualities in him cor- 
| rected each other, the ſtore of ability he had to in- 
vent as well as 10 perfect, and the wonderful Judge- 
ment with which he wrought barbarity into refine- 
ment, add a peculiar delight, and a valuable utility 


to literature, while they give his ety at once a luſtre 
and a novelty. 
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CHAP. V. 


— 7 . — 
— 


CONGREYE, — FARQUHAR. 


Havine completed all that materially elites to 
dramatic writers, whoſe labours commenced before 
the Revolution, and continued for ſome time after 
it, and brought forward the ſtage to 1708, I ſhall 
now enumerate ſuch plays as were produced up to 
that period, and remark on the moſt eſſential « cir- 
cumſtances relative to their authors. 


Cox GR EVE, about the place of whoſe birth, by 


his own connivance as it ſhould appear, there has 
been as much contention as about Homer's, as if it 


were material to poſterity whether a man of talents 


was born in the wilds of LoxksHIRE, or the bogs 
of K1LKENNY, was, let him have drawn his firſt 


breath where he 9 a moſt charming TR 
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writer“. He produced at the age of ſeventeen a 
Novel, called Love and Duty R-conclied. to which he 
prefixed an addteſs which has great good ſenſe, and 
poignant obſervation. Doctor oN SON lays that 
for ſuch a time of life, it is uncommonly judicious; 
to which he curiouſly adds, -I would rather praiſe 
it than read it.” ws 


There is nothing particular in the life of Con- 
 GREVE except that, though a mere writer, and at 
that time, he contrived to get into places to the tune 
of twelve hundred a year, to which he added other 
conſiderable emoluments ; ; that with all bis merit he 
affected not to court fame; that he was affronted 
becauſe Vo LTAIRE came many miles to pay his re- 
 ſpects to him as a man of talents; and that he left 
ten thouſand pounds to a duchels, 


— —— ** Y 


* SouTHERN ſeverely reproves CoxcReve for affecting to be 
aſhamed of his native place, which his biographers ſay was KiL. 
+ KENNY, though as he gave it out it was at BAR DSA, near LEEDS in 
LonksHIRE, but in this account he had been often found tripping. 
To this FARQUHAR is ſuppoſed to have alluded in the Stratagem, 
where Archer, being aſked by Foigard, by way of poſing him what 
: ſchool they went to in IRELAND, ** Why,” ſays Archer, knowing 
he was throwing out a good bait, it was T1PPERARY, Ah now 
dare you are out,” ſays Foigard, « by my ſoul 'twas Kit. 
6c KENNY,” | e . | 
FDEP 3-2 M- 
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As to Concuxtve, as a writer, except having 
eſlabliſhed a criterion in theory for lyric poetry, 
which by the way had been eſtabliſhed in practiſe 
by Dxypen, he has left nothing of any material 
conſequence but plays to be remembered by; but 
thoſe contain a ſpecies of wit ſo extraordinary, ſo 
ingenious, and ſo admirable, that they will ever be 
con'idered as a capital ornament to the Engliſh lan- 
guage. Their plots, however, are ſo intricate, the 
dialogue i is fo ill appropriated, and nature ſo little 
conſidered, that though all men of nice judgment | 
and critical diſcernment muſt admire them, yet they 

never will be in gereral eſtimation. They are a 
ſtring of bon mots, an acted jeſt book; but ſuch 
bon mots, and ſuch jeſts—ſo neatly turned, ſo ex- 
quilitely witty, ſo incomparably brilliant—that it is 
plain they were written with infinite pains; whereas, 
dialogue in comedy ſhould ſeem what might be 
eaſily ſpoken. No one, however, wiſhes Con- 5 

 GREVE had written in any other manner; for 
though. his comedies prove that true nature per- 
5 haps a little elevated and ſtrict probability wil! 
ever go ſooneſt to the heart, yet an acquaintance 
with his plays, and a judicious determination to 
overlook theſe very pardonable defects, beget in 
time a reliſh for them, which thoſe of no other au- 
| thor can excite, 
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The Old Batchelor, Concreve's firſt play, was 
produced in 1693, at which time ſome ſay he was 


only nineteen, and others that he was twenty-one 


awing I ſuppoſe to the difficulty of aſcertaining where 
he was chriſtened. At either age it certainly may be 
conſidered as a wonderful performance. Dgvpzn the 
moment he ſaw it pronounced it the belt firſt attempt 
he had ever met with, and the world has long decided 
1n favour of its merits. Dr. Jonnsow ſeems to won 

der how ſuch a perfect reſemblance of the world 
and its manners could be drawn by ſuch a boy, and 
then goes into an elaborate argument to prove that 

this is very eaſily poſſible 4 but it ſo happens that 
there is not ſo much truth in his argument as in his 
conjecture; for nothing can be a groſſer miſtake 
than that ſo much knowledge of human nature could 
have been gathered from books. The misfortune 
of this play 1 is that it has too much wit, and this was 
ſo confirmed afterwards that, except Love for Love, 
none of this author's comedies received any ting 
like the applauſe due to their merit, as writings. 
They were too luſcious, too ſurfeiting ; the beauties 
ol their wit were too glaring, too altoniſhing, too 
replete, and the conception of its hearers was to 
ſtretch into admiration, that the pleaſure of tran- 
quility were loſt in the effort, and thus at length the 
the dramatic reputa ation of CoNcREvE died of a 
faden Fw | 
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The Double Dealer. which was performed the 
next year, had leſs ſucceſs, though its conduct is 
much better than that of the Old Bachelor. The 
reahin is evident. CoxcREve's firſt attempt ſur- 


peer than pleaſed, and by this time the ſur- 
p was gone off, for though he bad toiled himſelf 
into wit his audience did not chuſe to toil themſelves 
into pleaſure, and. however admirably he had ma- 


naged his bouts ai altercation between' his cha- 


racters, they were tired of hearing almoſt inex- 
p cable conduct explained through ſallies of wit 
and repartee, however brilliant. 


Love for Love. performed, as we chave ſeen, at the 


- op OM of BETTERTON's theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fig had a different fate, becauſe the plot is leſs 
com © x and more intereſting than either of the pre- 
ceding plays; „ and it ſo happens that, though i it re- 


preſents-nature in finery and trappings, yet in other 


rel pects it is correctly nature, and, though it is not 

very likely that Coxcreve had either DRVDEN, 
Lord SnAFToBURY, or King WILLIAM in idea in 

bis character of Forelight, all of which has been in- 
ſinuated it was a fair object for his pen as well as 
many others in he piece. The tel}! of its merit is 
that of all his productions it was befl received at firſt 
and has continued longeſt a favourite with the public. 
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Two years afterwards came out The Mourning 


Bride, a tragedy than which nothing can be con- 


ceived more ſtrange and unnatural, except as to the 


ground work of the ory, which 1s tender and af- 


fecting, and owing to this it has been very frequently 
repeated. It is fluffed in many places with ſuch 


rant and bombaſt as Let would have writ in Bed- 


lam, and bluſhed for when he came to his ſenſes. 
There are, however, ſome few flowers among all 
theſe weeds and brambles, and but few. The reſt 


fo this piece is like his poetry in general, which is 
as overcharged with imagery as his comedies are 
with point, and if we try to conceive it. it is with an 
aching imagination, that may raile aſtoniſhment, | 


but mult 9 pleaſure. 


The Way of the World, 1 1700, though 


ä N the worthieſt of all his plays, was indif- 


ferently received, and he is ſaid to have quitted the 


: ſtage upon this in diſguſt. but, as if thoſe who ſay lo 
wiſhed to ſhew their want of conſiſtency, they tell 


7 themſelves that he brought out the year afterwards 


The Judgment of Paris, and, in 1 707, when he 
was in the Haymarket, the allociate of V aN on, : 


his Opera of Semele. 
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The Way of the World. Its playful ſallies, its bril- 


liant turns, its epigramatic points, will be the theme 


of praiſe as long as wit ſhall be the ſubject of admi- 
ration; but people don't give orders to their ſer- 
vants, or talk about their common affairs in bon mots 


and epigrams, or if one or two ſuch characters could 


be found, and it would be proper to exhibit him for 
| the ſake of originality, why are all the characters to 
be witty alike? Why i is the author always to be on 
the ſtage and to utter all the ſallies of his brilliant 
imagination by the mouths of others, who, to make. 

a a dramatic repreſentation perfect, ought to be per- 
mitted to ſpeak for themfelves ? beſides the cunning 
of writing for the ſtage is that the dialogue, hows 
ever witty, ſhould appear as if it had never been 
written at all, whereas in Cox GREVE it is plain to be 
| ſeen that every thing has not only been written 
but written with effort®. But let us not cavil at 


I cannot here reſiſt an inlination to mention a thing that the Gele. 5 


brated BUTLER wrote, by way of ridiculing this ſtyle of witty dia- 

logue, which was levelled at ETHERIDGE and others, and may here 
be applied to Cong RENE. lt is a dialogue between CaT and Puss 

on the roof of a houſe, Tom darts pen his prey and the Lady = 
tus rere him: | | | 


Car. Forbear cul ravither this rude addreſs; 
Canſt thou at once both injwe and thy 
Puss. Thou haſt bewitched ine with thy powerful charms, 
And 1 by drawing. blood would cure my. ae 
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Concreve beacuſe his plays do not generally 


Car. 


Puss. 


He that doth love would ſet his heart a tilt. 
Ere one drop of his lady's ſhould be ſpilt. | 
Your wounds are but without, and mine within 


| You wound my heart and I but prick your Gio: | 


And, while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws, 


| You blame th” effect of which you are the cauſe. 


| Ear. 
Poss. 


Dr. 
Füs. 


car. 


Puss. 


Ear. 
Car. 


Poss. 


Car.- 


Poss. 


55 Car. 


J hurt to love, but do not love tochurt, 
That's worſe than making cruelty a ſport. 
Pain is more dear than pleaſure when'tis paſt, 


But grows intolerable if it laſt. 


At once I'm. happy, and unhappy too, 


In being pleaſed, and in diſpleaſing you, 


Prepoſterous way of pleaſure and of love, 


That contrary to its own ends would move; 


Tis rather hate that covets to deſtroy ; 
Love's buſineſs is to love and to enjoy. 


Enjoying and deſtroying are all one, : 
As flames deſtroy that which they feed upon. 


Force is a rugged way of making love, 
Puss. 


What you like beſt you always diſapprove : 
He that will wrong his love will not be nice, 


To excuſe the wrong he does, to wrong her twice. 


Nothing is wrong but that which is ill meant ; 
Wounds are ill cured with merely good intent, 


When you miſtake that for an injury 
I never meant, you do the wrong, not I. 
But, while you ſtifle and ene deſire, 
Lou burn and ſtarve me in the ſeli-ſame fire. 
It is not I, but you, that do the hurt, 
Who wound yourſelf and then accuſe me firſt; 


As thieve:, that rob themſelves, 'twixt ſun and 707 
Make others pay for what themſelves have done, 
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Pleaſe ; let it rather move our admiration even to 
wonder that ſo young a man ſhould find ſuch a mine 
in himſelf as to be able in five years to dig out ſuch 
a cluſter of brilliants, and ſuch brilliants, that what- 
ever labour it may have coſt him to get at them, 
they will be ever a moſt ſplendid ornament to the 
literature of chat country they. adorn. 


Van BR UGH, though his abilities were e conſeſſedly 


inferior to thoſe of Concareve, took, however as 
ſurer way to ſucceed. He exhibited manners as 
as they are; and, leſt the complicate plots which 
bad been accuſtomed to ſurprize inſtead of pleaſe 


Engliſh ſpectators, ſhould preclude his ſucceſs as it 
had the ſucceſs of ConcREvVE, he ſimplified his by | 
a cloſe attention to the mode of fabricating French 
plays. MoliERE and Daxcourt furniſhed him 


Vith an inexhaullible ſource of materials, and it muſt 


be confeſſed he made a notable uſe of them. It 
cannot be ſaid, however, that he ſervilely copied 
them for his own mode of writing though it had 
little nerve, for dialogue in light comedy, was un- 
affecting and ealy, and he had a happy facility of 
making bis characters ſpeak correctly in nature 


though he kept them to a ſituation ſufficiently ele- 
vated to anſwer all the purpoſes of an author of re- 


putation, | I remember 1 it was remarked by the actors, 
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when I was a member of the theatre, that it was eaſier 


to ſtudy VansBruGH than any man who had ever 
written. 


Vain like ConcRR vx, got into favour 
and grew opulent, but this may be attributed more 
to his reputation as an architect than as an author, 


not that his buildings in ſtone and brick were made 


of ſuch durable materials as thoſe fabricks he raiſed 


upon paper; for, coming after In1G0 Jon Es and 
CuxlsrorHER WREN, if any thing were to be ſaid 


of his fame it would be reverſe of what has been al- 


ready quoted of AucusTus. He was, however, 
highly thought of on this account by the great to 
the material benefit of his ſortune and their immortal 


ridicule. His Plays were produced in the follow- 
. ng. order: 5 


The Relopfe performed i in e This ales bo ig. -- 
completely a ſequel to CiBztr's comedy of Love's 
Laſt Shift, or the Fool in Faſhion, in which that great 
obſerver, if not upon public characters, upon public 
writers, formed a moſt admirable number of ſtriking. 
effects from the materials of former authors, and 
with a laudable art and judgment managed ſo that 
his play might ſuit his acting; but he bas ill.a 
8 higher claim io commendation. He was beginning ; 
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with great diſcernment and good ſenſe, to reform 

the ſtage without riſking the danger of appearing an 
| Innovator; for nothing can be more moral than the 
cataſtrophe of Love's Laft Shift, yet ETuzrivcr, 
and other diffolute writers furniſhed the materials ; 
but, though I ſhall hereafter have plenty of op- 

portunity to examine this, I conceived it neceſſary 
to ſay ſo, much at preſent as there would have been 
an awkwardneſs in examining a ſequel without no- 
lücing ſomething of the Wert on which it was 
| founded. 


+. CIBBER in his play e 0c to fulbion 
the {tage into ſomething like decency, VanBruUGn 
ſeemed determined to kick down the foundation of 
this trembling fabric; for nothing can be more li— 
centious than the Relapſe. CiBBER brings a man 
to reaſon, to happineſs, and his family; but VAx- 
'BRUGH. thinks it a ſcandal to polite manners to 
leave him there, and therefore undoes all the praiſe- 
worthy work for which the other claims ſo laudably 
to be commended; as if it was a diſgrace to a man 


of the world to be honourable. There is, however 7 


” wonderful ſucceſſion of pleaſantry and neatneſs i in 
this play, but ſo much the worſe, for witticiſm i is an 
"womens in favour of vice and immorality. 


The pes” Wife, n in eb an- 
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other play of the ſame licentious caſt; but it abounds 
in ſuch pleaſantry and is ſo full of natural and irre- 
ſiſtible humour that to this moment, whenever there 
has been an actor capable of ſuſtaining the character 
of Sir John Brute, the public have unaccountably 
conſented to overlook the ſhameful and ſcandalous 
conduct of Lady Brute, who not only ſeems de- 
lighted that her huſband ſhould give her a wordly 
reaſon for making him a cuckold, which ought to 
have been beyond the reach of all provocation, but 
is a commode and pliant inſtrument to the ſeduction 
of her niece. There are many other glaring ob- 
jections to this play even now; but, as it ſtood 
originally, it was indeed moſt ſhockingly revolting 
particularly the ſcene where Sir John Brute dif. 
guiſed himſelf like a clergy man the better to beat 
the watch and bam the juſtice of peace, which 
ſcene VoLTAIRE With his uſual want of candour 
gives as a pattern of Engliſh comedy. As, how- 
ever, we have had no Sir John Brute ünee Gan- 
RICK convulſed the audience with his incomparable 
performance of that part, it has reited ever ſince in 
perfect tranquility, and 1 think it is very probable 
that 1 It is now in its laſt lleep !. 
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* This play, and Lowe for Lowe, COLLIER moſt ſeverely cen. 
ſured in his Strictures on the Stage, not with equal propriety by the 
by, for though it has been ſaid, and I am afraid too truly, that v hate 
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Aſop performed in 1697. This comedy was 
made into two; why it is impoſſible to tell, for it 
was ill enough received when it firſt appeared, It 
is completely formed on BoursauLT's two plays, 
the merits of which we have examined, and if we 
have ſcen that a perpetual repetition of the fables, 
| however excellent, tired a French audience at the 
time declamation was the delight of that people, 
it is caly to conceive the reception it met with on 


ever wit CoxcGREVE might have had in his writings he had little 
virtue, yet there is leſs of that open unpardonable profligacy than 
there is n VANBRUGH, and this is proved by Cortirs's being 
oblig ed to {train points whenever | ne came to reprobate Conc REVE, 
whereas his revrobation was too obvious and too merited when he 
ſought for opportunities in VANBRUGH Speaking of Lowe for Lowe, 
he inſtances two {ſpeeches as a ridicule of the ſcripture, which con- 
ſtruction they certainly will not bear. Says Sir Sampſon Legend, 
« Sampſon is a good name; your Sampſons were ſtrong dogs from 
« the beginning.” „Very true,” anſwers Angelica, “ but if you | 


© recollect, the ſtrongeſt of that name pulled an old houſe over his 


© head,” © Here,” ſays COLLIER, ** you have the ſcripture bur. 

& leſquied and Sampſon once more brought into the houſe of Dagon 
“ to make ſport for the Philiſtines.“ Is this any thing like truth? 

Not at all. Angelica cannot help laughing at the idea that an old 


man ſhould have the courage to undertake a young wife and by this py 
obvious remark, ſo far trom ridiculing the ſcripture, ſhe only laughs _ 


at Sir Sampſon, who ever thinks a man irreligious, who ſays © he is 

as poor, or as patient as Job.“ Mr, CoLt1ER is more ſupportable 

| when he reprobates Va x BRV GEH for irreligion in introducing a rake 
who aſſumes the character of a Clergyinans and who gets drunk and 

bulkes the watch. 
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the Engliſh ſtage, eſpecially as it was according to 
cuſtom crammed with licentiouſneſs. 


The Fri 1700, was an alteration of BEAU- 
MONT and FLETCHER's play, but though brought 


forward with Dxyven's Secular Maſque, and a Pro- 


logue and Epilogue allo by him, which, however, 
neither mentions the play nor the occaſion of its 
revival, it had but little ſucceſs. The Falſe Friend 


1702. This comedy is ſaid to have had ſucceſs, 


but it does not ſeem to have kept the llage, and 


8 indeed it has very little to recommend it. 


- The . 1703, is a comedy of another 
ſtamp; it is built on an excellent ground work, and 
though full of intrigue is Jeſs exceptionable on the 
ſcore of indelicacy than any of this authors pro- 


ductions. I conſider i it very nearly as a perfect co- 


medy, and for this I ſhould give my reaſons were it 
not that it would be only repeating the public de- 
ciſion, which has clearly proved that it never has 
ceaſed, and probably never will ceaſe to be a2 


popular favourite. 


The Mitale is a ar s 7 great merit. It was 
en performed in 1706, and has been fre- 
quently revived. The quarrels of the lovers and 
their ſervants are in that way inimitable. It were 
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pity inſtead of keeping up the conſequence of 
meritorious writers by aſſiſting their productions with 
ſuitable alterations according to times and circum- N 
ſlances, that plays of this value ſhould be cut down 
to farces; which, in this, the Miſer, and many other 
inſtances, have prevailed to the diſgrace of the the- 
atre. Thele plays, The Cuckold in Conceit, and 
Squire Trelooby, which are MoL1ERE's Cocu Im- 
aginaire, and Monſicur Pourceaug nac, make up the 
| works of VaxsBRUGH, except The Connery Houſes 
which is almoſt verbatim from Dancourr's Maiſon 


nu Campagne, and The Journey to London, which 


was left unfiniſhed and afterwards made into The 


Provoked es by Clapen, 


We now come to Fangun An, a man greatly 
eſteemed as a gentleman, and carreſſcd as a writer, 
He firſt went on the tage; but having the mis for- 
tune to wound a performer 1 in a tragedy by uſing a : 
ſword inſtead of a foil, he relinquiſhed that pro- 


- ſeſſion. WII E«Vs, however, who knew his talents, 


adviſed him to write for the ſtage, and in een 


Fan NAR made his friend the hero of his pieces, 


which, however, he is ſaid to have drawn as portraits 
of himſelf, having got a commiſſion in the army, 
and being a young man greatly eſteemed by the gay 
world; young, volatile, and wild, but poliſhed, len- 
üble, and honourable. „„ 
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The "exceſſive ſenſibility to which FargUnaAr 

az a ſacrifice impeded him perhaps from conſider— 
ing his- writings ſo maturely as he ought to have 
done“; bat there 1 is yet enough in 1 them to ſhew that 


. 


* Poor FaRQUHAR, fearing the conſequences of poverty and 
dependence, gave out that he wiſhed to marry a woman of fortune. 
A lady who had fallen violently in love with him, but who had no 
fortune, paſſed herſelf upon him for a woman of conſiderable pro- 
perty. He, having too much hondur to be ſcrupulous upon ſo de- 
licate an occaſion, without examining rent rolls or title deeds, mar- 
ried her and was heartily chagrined at his diſappointment, without 
the power however of upbraiding her as the author of it who loved 
him tenderly, and made him, at leaſt in attention and ſolicitude, a 
moſt valuable wife. His next object was to take ſome other means. 
of rendering himſelf and his family independent; for which purpoſe, _ 
by the advice of a nobleman in power, he fold his co:nmilſion for a 
preſent ſupply under a promiſe that he ſhould be ſpeedily provided 5 


for, which was all he got from my Lord. His family encreaſed, and 


inſtead of being independent, he got every day more and more in- 


volved. This ſo completely conquered his mind that, unable to bear 
the poverty which he had always dreaded, and hurt to death to ſee an 
_ amiable wife, in whom he now delighted, and a growing family in 
want and diſtreſs, his wretchedneſs fixed upon him a lingering de- 
cline which finiſhed him before he was thirty. During his illneſs he 
wrote the Beaux Stratagem, and with an equanimity of temper v hich 
had never for a moment deſerted him, he predicted that he ſhould 
die before the run of it was over, which actually happened. Among 
his Papers was found the tollow: ing letter to his iriend WI LES, 


oF Dear Bos, | 


© I have not any thing to leave thee, to . my memorv, 


© but two helpleſs girls; ; look upon them ſometimes and think 
of him who was to the laſt moment of his life, thine, 


«G. FARQUHAR " 
This rſt Wirxs cathfully fulfilled by procuring benefits for 
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he had great requiſites as a dramatic writer, for his 
plots are ingenius and original, his characters are 
natural and unaffected, and his manners, though 
common and obvious, are never trite or vulgar. 
Thus his comedies always give rational pleaſure, 
| but ſeldom excite ſtrong admiration; and there can 
be no doubt that if he had lived as independently 

as CONGREVE and Van BRUGH, and had not been 
cut off prematurely, he vould have given more 
original proofs of his talents as a complete dramatic 
writer than either of thoſe authors ; ſince in what 


he has left the management is more judicious, the e 


nature more faithful, and the faults more venial. 


i Fan QUHAR's firſt a play was aw and i Bottle, It 
came out in 1699, at which time he was twenty-one. 


| The ſtage at that time knew nothing but licentiouſ- 


neſs, and therefore he conſidered it as incumbent on 
him to draw ſuch a character as Roebuck ; which 
after all is much better as to nature, force, and ſpirit | 
| than almoſt any thing that had then appeared, or, 
perhaps, that has appeared ſince. The ſucceſs of 
this play encouraged FaRQUHAR to go on, and, in - 
1700, the Jubiles Fears he aucb The een 


—— — 


ia friend's camily x "a this did but lierte, for Mrs. ra gphan 

died not long after her huſband in indigent circumſtances, and his 

daughters, one of whom was alive in the year $7045! were obliged 
to ſubmit to hes bg for a maintenance. | 


Couple, which play had a run of bfiy-three nights the 


to ſay any thing here of its merits. The corro- 


" 


piece it may be ſaid in common with many others, 


Couple, and, like ſequels in general, inferior to the 
original. Characters that are worked up ſhould be 
let alone. In theſe pieces the parts were admirably 
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firſt ſeaſon, and has had almoſt innumerabic repeti- 
tions. This play is ſo well known that it is uſeleſs 


borated determination of the public is the teſt of 
truth which has ever been and muſt ever be in 


its favour. 


Sir Harry Wildair is a ſequel to the Conſtant 


performed. It is ſaid that not even the tmalleſt 
idea has been conveyed of Sir Harry Wildair ſince 
Wirks and Nokk Is, ever after appearing in this 
play, was called Jubilee Dicły. The Iucosſtunt is a 
play of intrinſic merit. It appeared i in 1702, The 
plot is very ſimilar to BeEAUMoxT and FLETCHER'S 
Mild Gooſe Chaſe, and the circumſtance of the 7 
treachery againſt Mirabel in the houſe of the Cour- 
tezan is ſaid really to have happened to Faxgu HAR. 
The characters are admirably drawn, and of this 
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that whenever the theatre has found actors for the 

1 the play has always received applauſe from the 

public. The: Stage. Coach, toe in > 3796s, is a 
VOL, VI, %% - Ds 
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pleaſant trifle, which was performed as a farce, and 
in which FAR uE was aſſiſted by MoLDEAUx. 


The Recruiting Officer alſo came out in 1705, 
and it was written, as we are told, on the pot where 
Its author laid the ſcene of action, why was himſelf 
at that time on a recruiting party, and therefore had 
an opportunity of painting his portraits from nature: 
In which taſk he has ſucceeded completely as the 


world wil] bear me teſtimony. For Captain Plume 


he is ſaid to have looked in the glaſs; and, in the 
reſt, at the perſons who ſurrounded him, Juſtice 
Ballance has been acknowledged for a character of 
worth and property who lived at that in time Syroe- 

SHIRE, and, in gratitude for the hoſpitality he re- 
_ ceived from that gentleman and his friends, he dedi- 


: cates his play to all friends round the Wrekin. 


This play is ſo well known that it is intruding to en- 
large upon it, I ſhall therefore ſay that there will be 
a dearth not only of actors but of public taſte if it 
5 ever ſhould be excluded from the theatre. f 


The Twin Firat ien is i to be the beſt 
3 moſt regular of all this author's works, was per- 
formed in 1706. This judgment appears to be fal- 
lacious, and though there are ſtrong traits of merit, 


= e taken in one ſenſe ſtronger than any thing in in 
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* 


FaR RN UHAR, yet you miſs a great deal of the negli- 
gent eaſe in which the mind is ſo fond of ſporting 
with this author. To detect villany and impoſition 


does not ſeem to be ſo much in his way as to reward 
honeſty and frankneſs. Teague is well drawn, ſo 
is Mrs. Midgnight, but it is almoſt cenſure to be ob- 
liged to praiſe in pencils; and, even if AgtsTOTLE 
himſelf could upon theſe occaſions ſtep forward and 
do us the kindneſs to regulate our theatres for us, he 
would preach to little purpoſe againſt ſuch ſterling 
arguments as an applauding public and a well filled 
treaſury. At the ſame time let me remark that trea- 
ſuries may be filled, and audiences may applaud 
without the ſmalleſt worihy inducement, but 1; am 


NOW r peaking of Plays not t puppet he us. 


The Stratagem came out in 1707. When we 
conſider that this comedy was began and complete 5 


in ſix weeks, during which time the author lay as it 


| were on his death bed, it is impoſſible to deny, „had 
health and a longer life been permitted bim, that 
 Faxgunas muſt have reaped very brilliant repu. 


tation as a dramatic writer, This play is a moſt 


pleaſing and intereſting repreſentation of human 
manners, and has that peculiar felicity in common 


with moſt of this author's works of contraſting the 
elegant and the kwple with the common, and the fac 
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miliar, without injury to either; but as there is 
ſcarcely a theatre in the kingdom where various 
Archers, Scrubs, Bonifaces, and Cherries, have not 
freued their hour, it would be only intruſion to re- 
mark any thing further on this ſprightly and enter- 
taining comedy. I {h-1], therefore, cloſe this article 
by faying that theſe poets were a triumvirate that 
greaily ornamented the ſhort period in which they 
wrote; and that to examine them how you may, it 
will be difficult to know how to give a preference. 
Cod EVE went for wit, VanBRuGn for humour, 
and F \RQUHAR for nature, not that there was an 
exclufion of nature from either of the others, but 
| Coxcreve's nature was fine, elegant, diſtant, and 
ſelf important, you admired but had no inclination to 
approach; VANnBRUGH? s nature, which was gay, 
thoughtleſs, extravagant, and unworthy, you laughed 
at but could not approve; but the nature of Far-_ 
QUuar Which you ſaw every day 1 in life, and which ; 
rationally made up the moſt laudable of your re- 
Jnxations, you naturally felt and cheriſhed. 
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CHAP. VII. 


— AD 


ROWE, STEELE, AND MRS. CENTLIVRE. 


Or thoſe dramatic writers, at this period, whoſe la- 


bours were celebrated in their own time, and have 
reached with reputation to ours, Rows STEELE), 


Mrs. Cevrrivar, and CIB BER, deſerve particular 


mention. CiBBER, however, involving 1 in his the- 
atrical hiſlory a number of intereſts, and being re- 


markable as well for his management as his vriting 


and acting, ſhall occupy the next chapter by him- 


ſelf; and, in the intermediate time, we will examine 
the others. 


ROwE, whoſe dramatic reputation ſtands merit. 
oriouſly high with but few of the great and ſplendid 
requiſites, was one of thoſe writers who went more 

for delight and inſtruction than elevation and aſto- 
niſhment; a ſpecies of merit that confers a great pub- 
lic obligation, ſince goodneſs, with all its beauty, is 


more captivating and dignihed in the garb of un— 


affected truth than tricked out in all the frippery of 
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ſubtilty and ſophiſtry. In other words, the ſtage 
was deſigned for all auditors, and all auditors feel 
and underſtand Rows; perhaps not ſo immediately 
as Orway, but the effect is more laſting, becauſe 
the ſentiment 1 is not ſo alluring as impreſſive. 


Rows was, properly ſpeaking, a tragic writer, 
bis attemps at comedy having been very weak and 
diſreputable. Like moſt mallers of their art, he 
took liberties with his ſubject, fancy! ing, probably, 
| that an Engliſh author had as good a right to ſuppoſe 


himſelf qualified for conſtructing a play as a Greek 


cCritic. This has n now and then offended a few fati- 
dious cavillers who have fallen foul of him for his 


frequent broaches of the unities; and it muſt be 


confeſſed that it had been better in Rows, or 
even in SfyaxEsPEAR, if the ſcene of action had 
never been interrupted during the continuation 
of any one act, as this violation, as doctor Jonx- 
so very ſenſibly obſerves, 1s to add more acts to. 
the play, every act being a portion of bulineſs 
tranſacted. without interruption; and this, by the 
wWiay, defines every play conſtructed by the rules of 


5 Axisrorrk, to be a piece of one act; but let us 


examine bis plays and we ſhall find that, however 
he might have been deficient in point of regularity 
as a dramatic writer, he well knew the more worthy 


part of that occupation of conveying s pleaſure and 
improvement. 
The Ambitious Stepmother was brought forward 
in 1700. The ſtory is evidently taken from the 
eſtabliſhment of Solomon on the Throne, by Ba- 


THESHEBA, ZADACK the prieſt, and NArHAN the 


prophet, the particulars of which may be ſeen in the 5 
firſt Book of Kings. There is an originality and a 


ſtrength in the language of this play in places that 


Rows never afterwards exceeded. The dialogue 5 
between Memon and Magas is deſervedly cele- 


brated. It ſerved for the ground work of Tamerlane 
end Bajazet, but boaſts conſiderable ſuperiority, as 


it is more natural and unaffected, and therefore 
more ſolid and convincing. Garrick revived. 
this play in 1758, but it had not the ſuccels he 


expected. 


Tamerlane, o . cerfarmed: in 1702, is 2 

| tragedy more univerſally known and celebrated by 

its having been written to ſerve a temporary and 
popular purpoſe than. by any ſuperiority it has a 

right to claim over the other plays of Rows. All 
that's moral and amiable is thrown into the character 


of Tamerlane, who is the repreſentative of King 


WiIrIiau, all thats is tyranmic and deieſtible is given 
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to Bajazet, who fits for Louis the fourteenth ; but 
the flattery is ſo groſs, and the ſlander ſo malignant, 
that compliment is loſt in adulation, and ſeverity is 
blunted by the want of candour, like the white and 
the black ſpirit in an Oriental Tale; one ſo per- 
mits all the miſchief, and the other is ſo unable to 
prevent the good, the hero is alternately happy and 
miſerable through the ſtory, and thus, by being no 
more obliged to his guardian angel than his tor— 
mentor, the W of morality are defeated. = 


The public have certainly upon popular grounds 55 
greatly admired this play; and, in favour of many 
admirable, moral and patriotic ſentiments it contains, 
have paſſed over the whining egotiſm of Tamerlane, 
and the empty fury of Bajazet ; but the critics with ö 
more ſenſe and leſs ſpleen than their cuſtom have 
arked it as a catching rather than a meritorious 
effort of genius, calculated to ſurprize the i imagi- 
nation, but incapable of penetrating the mind, and 
gratifying the underſtanding. 


Taken! as a hiſtorical fact, Rowe has been egree- 
viouſly wrong; for Tamerlane, ſo far from poſſeſſing 
_ xefined manners and tranſcendant virtues, is repre- 
dated as a barbarous and mercileſs conqueror, and 
ine only contention betw cen him and Bajazet, upon 


his principle, ought to have been who might ravage 
moſt countries and practiſe the horrors of war with 


| all its deſolation to the moſt ſanguinary degree of 


perfection. It would in this point of view, have 
been more juſt to have imagined heroes and given 


them the qualities of WiLLiam, and Louis; but 


perhaps Rowe fancied the mode he took better 


policy, and that, when his play ſhould have loſt that 
part of its attraction which related to its reſemblance. 
between the Englith and French monarchs, it might 
yet be received as a picture, whether true or fal ſe, 


of the wars of Tamerlane and Bajazet. - 


The Fair Faden brought out in 1703, is is a tra. 


gedy of much more conſequence to the reputation 
of an author than Tamerlane. It exhibits a domeſtic 


calamity, and one of that particular kind which is 
not the leſs affecting for being but too frequent. It 


is ſo correctly | in nature that if it has a fault i it is that 


vice is repreſented in too alluriffg a garb in Lo- 


: thario, and that Caliſta feels more anger: than ſhame, 
more indignation from detection than compunction 
from guilt. This certainly injures the intereſt and 


weakens the moral. 


There are more radica! faults in it. . The pla 5 
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to Bajazet, who ſits for Louis the fourteenth ; but 
the flattery 1s ſo groſs, and the ſlander ſo malignant, 
| that compliment is loſt in adulation, and ſeverity is 
blunted by the want of candour, like the white and 
the black ſpirit in an Oriental Tale; one ſo per- 
mits all the miſchief, and the other is ſo unable to 
prevent the good, the hero is alternately happy and 
. miſerable through the ſtory, and thus, by being no 
more obliged to his guardian angel than his -tor- + 
mentor, the | an of morality are defeated, 


5 The public have certainly upon popular grounds N 


greatly admired this play; and, in favour of many 
admirable, moral and patriotic ſentiments it contains, 
have paſſed over the whining egotiſm of Tamerlane, 
and the empty fury of Bajazet; but the critics with 
more ſenſe and leſs ſpleen than their cuſtom have 
marked it as a catching rather than a meritorious 
effort of genius, calculated to ſurprize the imagi- 
nation, but incapable of penetrating the mind, and 
gratiſying the underſtanding. 


. as a hiſtorical fact, Rowk has been « egree- 

*iouſly wrong; for Tamerlane, ſo far from poſſeſſing 
teßned manners and tranſcendant virtues, is repre- 
ated as a barbarous and mercileſs conqueror, and 5 
the only: £: contention betw een him and Bajazet, upon 
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his principle, ought to have been who might ravage 
moſt countries and practiſe the horrors of war with 
all its deſolation to the moſt ſanguinary degree of 
perfection. It would in this point of view, have 


been more juſt to have imagined heroes and given 


them the qualities of WiLLiam, and Louis; but 
perhaps Rowe fancied the mode he took better 


policy, and that, when his play ſhould have loſt that 
part of its attraction which related to its reſemblance 


between the Engliſh and French monarchs, it might 
yet be received as a picture, whether true or falſe, 
of the Wars of Tamerlane and Bajazet. 


The Fair Penitent. brought out in 1703, is a tra. 
gedy of much more conſequence to the reputation 
of an author than Tamerlane. It exhibits a domeſtic 


calamity, and one of that particular kind which is 


not the leſs affecting for being but too frequent. It 


is ſo correctly in nature that if it has a fault it is that 


vice is repreſented in too alluriffg a garb in Lo— 


ä thario, and that Caliſta feels more anger than ſhame, 
more indignation from detection than compunction 


from guilt, This certainly injures the Intereſt and 
weakens the moral. 


There are more radica faults i in it. The play 
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is finiſhed at the end of the fourth act. and the diſ- 
teh telt by the innocent is ſtronger than would na. 


turally grow out of the compaſſion due io the guilty; 
but it is nevertheleſs a play of uncommon beauty 


and merit; and. as thele diſcriminations are too 
nice for gene1al criticiſm. che ſatisfaction the public 


receive from it is honourable LO the author and cre- 


ditable to the mlelves. lt is leſs necc flary io expa- 


| Patiate on the great variety of admirable dramatic re- 


quiſites the Fair Penitent contains, as they are felt 


by every heart, and coufirmed "7 every Wagen 


The Biter, brought out in | 1705, Was ROwE's 


only attempt at comedy; for, when he found in 
ſpight of his own opinion of his piece, which went 
ſo far, as we are 101d, as to make him expoſe bim- 
ſelf by litting in the houſe and laughing while the 


reſt of the audience were hifling and hooting. he had 
the good ſenſe, however be might find it laudable 


to ridicule biters, not to be bit alterwards bimfelf 
by any perverſion of his talents 5 


—_— 


This ridicule of biters: or  queerers, or r hoaxers, or whatever. | 


title under which they may be diſtinguiſhed, was certai inly very Tai: - 
and has been, from ADD1S0N's paper in the Spectator, to the pre. 
ſent time, pretty ſucceſsfully attempted. The circumſtance of | 


Rewe': laughing in the midſt of a groaning audience 15 ſomething. 


like a matter that happened on the French ſtage, The author of a 
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 UlyJes was performed in 1706, and is a tragedy, 
though it poſſeſſes much merit in the writing. not 
well calculated for general effect. There is ſo 
much of the air of fable in thoſe accounts handed 
down to us of ancient heroes, that ſubjects of this 
nature are better calculated for opera than for tra- 
gedy, or comedy. If we were to take from thoſe 
innumerable poetic beauties contained in the Olyſſey, 
only thoſe which are probable, the pieces would be 
too ſterile for effect; and, 


if we were to violate 


probability, as a regular dramatic production it 


would be inadmiſſable. Ulyſſes, therefore, has ever 
| been conſidered as a hetrogencous production, con- 
taining poetical merit, but not enough wich all the 


attempts that have been made to revive it, to keep 


a fair land on the ſtage. 


piece, that was highly diſapproved, had beſtowed orders very li- 
berally among his friends to ſupport his rickety production, Seeing 
however that it was impoſſible to allow any ſhare of commendation 
to the piece, they, by degrees, all deſerted him except one; who, 
faithful to his promiſe, and yet open to conviction, va at 


laſt to applaud and hiſs at the ſame time: “ What is all this,“ ſaid 
8 ſpectator, who ſat near him,“ is it poſſible you can approve and 


— 85 diſapprove at the ſame time?” No, no,“ ſaid the other, 


e that's not the caſe. I know this play is the moſt execrable thing 
« that ever appeared before the public, but I cane in with an order 


„ and have a great regard tor the author, and ſo, that 1 may neither 
„„ wrong him nor my own judg:: nent, I have abuſed the piece out of 
60 juſtice to myſelf till I am hoarſe, aud clapt it to oblige him rill 
"FEE my hands a are e lore,” | 
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The Royal Cor vert, a tragedy performed in 1708. 
This play has a conſiderable portion of ſterling 


merit, and is never performed but it excites that 


kind of ſolid praiſe which is highly honourable to 
the reputation of an author. There is, however, 


too much of the heavineſs of RAcixE in it; too 


much turgidneſs; too much labour; and, as there 


is ſcarcely a paſſion it diſplays or incident it produces 
that had not been before ſucceſsfully treated and 
thrown into affecting ſituations, however it may 


ſoberly intereſt the mind, it is not well calculated 


to rouſe the feelings. 


Rows certainly had great expectations from 


this play, and attempted to catch at popularity by 


imitating, in his prediction of the bleſſings of the 


union, SHAKESPEAR'S celebrated prophecy i in Henry 
the Eighth, of the happy reign of ELIZABETH; but 
he injured the jet of this cataſtrophe by giving it a 
religious turn, and his prophecies were too well an- 
ticipated to leave him more than the gleanings of that 


reputation of which SHAKESPEAR reaped ſo fair 


"| harveſt 


1 ane Shore, a tragedy well known and greatly 


admired, and very deſervedly, by every Engliſh 


auditor, was produced In 1733 and, though the 


preſent account of dramatic productions is intended 
to extend as nearly as pofhible to 1708, as, except 
one play, it completes the career of Rows, I ſhall 
notice it in this place. 


With ſome inadmiſſible variations from the 


original tory, this play reſembles a well known hi- 
torical fact, and one of that kind which mult intereſt 
every heart. A penitent, even though an adultreſs, 
under very peculiar circumſtances may be forgiven, 
and never was forgiveneſs excited ſo laudably as 


here, but to exhibit a neceſlary and ſalutary warning, 


and to ſhew that a woman who has violated the mar- 


riage bed may not, according to the preſent faſhion- 


able definition of dramatic moral, triumph, and be 
happy, the poet has made heave en divide the judg- 
ment by giving the clemency to the huſband and 
taking the juſtice to itſelf, and thus Jang SHORE 


receives 8 and dies. 


This play, with TY Its merit, and all the hold : 
| has taken of the public, has been the ſubject of per- 
petual criticiſin, and {ome of the ſtrictures of the 
different wits ſeem 0 have breathed more a ſpirit of 
envy than candour. Pork has been remarkably un- 
| fortunate. Fane Shore, we are told, was written in 
imitation of Sy AKESPEAR, though I dont find the 
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author has admitted this, and Popes, in the Art of 
linking in Poetry, though he afterwards wrote Rowe's 
epitaph, has this remark, “I have ſeen a play, pro- 
„ feſſedly written in the ſtyle of SuAKESPEAR, 
+ wherein the reſemblance lay in one ſingle line, 


And fo goed morrow?'ye good maſter lieutenant.” 


Now it ſo happens that there is nothing like this in 
Fane Shore, the line alluded to being in Lady Fane 
Grey, but unfortunately for the quoter it is not cor- 
rectly the ſume, being, 


oy And ſo ou — coed maſter r lieutenant ** 


»FThat every ſaddle may be placed on the right horſe, as this 
remark comes from the Art of Sinking in Poetry, it is two to one 
againſt its being PoP's, for, though it has always been given to him, 
Swirr and ARBUTHNOT were partners with Pope in that pro- 
| duction; but, now we talk of horſes, the fact itſelf has a reſemblance 
to a ſmall miſtake of the notorious Mr. AsTLEY. When they were 
getting up a new pantomime ſome time ago at Covent Garden the 
atre, it was in contemplation, among other objects intended to re- 
lieve camels, elephants, and rhinoceroſes, and calculated, as Mr. 
BAYES has it, to elevate and ſurprize, to introduce ſome horſes that 
had been taught, like platoon firing, to kneel, ſtoop, and ſtand. 
For this purpoſe an embaſſy was ſet on foot and the purport formally 
notified to the only manager in the world of that docile animal the 
horſe. When this great man had correctly underſtood the nature of the 5 
demand, after a variety of incongruous and uninteligible exclamations, 
cccaſioned by his indignation leſt his horfes ſhould be diſgraced by 
Epe ding on the ſtage, he vociſferated, © Here's your works! ! Want 
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Other critics have complained that probability 
is groſsly violated in the breach of the unity of time, 
and it mult be confeſſed that the ſtarving of JANE 
| Snort between the third and the fifth acts of the 


play is a ſtrange irreconcileable circumſtance; but 


ve muſt take the brilliant with this flaw or we can- 
not have it at all, and it were pity to looſe that luſtre it 


really has by perpetually contemplating on a trifling 


defect. It has alſo been objected that there are 


many florid ſpeeches utterly inconſiſtent with the 
ſtate and ſituation of the diſtreſsful perſonages who 


ſpeak them, and this is ſaid to have been the con- 
tinual practiſe of Rows; but, to ſhew that they 


are not all agreed on the ſubject, one doctor ſays 
that © Alicia is a character of empty noiſe, with no 


& reſemblance to real ſorrow or natural to madneſs,” 


another inſiſts, that & the interview between Jane 


„Shore and Alicia, i in the fifth act, is very affecting, 


i 40 and that the madneſs is well painted.” It hap- 
_ pens, however, forunately for the reputation of 
Rows, that this play of all others beſt derives its 


pretentions to favour from the criterion of public 
Juilgement, and it will -conllancly be found, when- 
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2 my horſes to manooeer upon Common Garden: ſtage „ 
„ damme, *tis ſcandalous ma gneſia. Sir, will Mr. Ra ay | 
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ever it is ably performed, to attract crouded 
houſes. 1 5 


Having betrayed myſelf into an infringement of 
my plan, ſo ſar as to notice Jane Shores, I {hall 
now wind up my account of Rows by mentioning 
his only remaining dramatic production, Lady Fane 
Grey, which was performed in 1715. and was en 
received, and has often been repeated, with conli- 
derable ſuccels. 


Mr. Eomuxnyd SmiTH, a writer of reputation, 
and BAN Ks furniſhed Rows with ſome hints for the 
| conſtruction of this play, but the Engliſh hiltory 
and his own Judgement with more, and it mull be 
confeſſed there are many paſſages of extraordinary | 
value to be found in it, particularly the ſcene of 
Guildford and Jane Grey in the thicd act, the re- 
conciliation between Guildford and Pembroke, and 
the ſcene of Jane Grey before ſhe ' mounts. the 


ſcaffold. 


"Indeed were this play to be judged according 
to the merit of its writing, its conſtruction, and its 
2 it is of equal excellence wich any other of 
he tragedies of this author; but hiſtorical ſub- 
3 have never been treated fo lucceſofully as by 
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SHAKESPEAR, nor was it Rowe's forte ſo much to 


elevate as to intereſt, to pourtray public calamity as 


to paint private diſtreſs. Upon this ground has 
Rowe eſtzbliſhed a reputation, highly honourable 
to himſelf, and greatly valuable to the intereſt of 


the theatre; and, in ſpight of the high authorities 
by which we are taught to believe, he has no merit 
but the elegance of his diction and the ſuavity of 
his verſe, that his characters are eaſily drawn, and 


eaſily acted, that he ſeldom moves either pity or 


terror, and that, though he delights the ear, he 


rarely pierces the breaſt, I appeal to the tears which 

are conſtantly ſhed at his tragedies, and to that con- 
ſequent criterion their continually holding a forward 
| ſituation at the theatre, to contradict theſe aſſertions, ; 


and to ſhew that, as impreflive as well as great actions 


are a forward, perhaps the beſt, drift of the ſtage, 
| ſuch writers as Rows and Orway, who, though 
they do not ſtep beyond the modeſty of nature in 


their writings, render that modeſty in its moſt lovely 


| garb, have a claim to a moſt elevated rank as ſup-· 


porters and embelliſhers of the drama. 


5 Though, according to my plan, I cannot take | 
up STEELE NOW as fully as I have taken up Rowe, 
For it is proper to ſpeak of that haart Bo man 
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in this place, whoſe ſtrange private conduct, and 
meritorious public ſentiments, were ſo continually 
at variance, 


There is a noble manlineſs in independency of 
mind, and in every character who poſlcſles it there 
muſt naturally be much virtue; but STEELE, who 
certainly had this quality. gave it a new turn; for his 
precepts and his practice were perpetually at va- 
riance; and, while his private conduct was tinctured 

With vice and profligacy, by way of a ſet off, he 

transferred all the virtue to his pen. This drew him 
. very often into unpleaſant ſcrapes, for i it was natural 

to believe thoſe ſentiments inſincere, to which his | 
TE actions + conlenily & gave the lie. 


When he wrote 1 Gre Hero, at ale 
time he had gone into the army and cut himſelf off 
: from the ſucceſſion of an eſtate merely to indulge in 
thoſe profligate propenſities which in that profeſſion 
be might do without reſtraint, he was of courſe ri- 
diculed moſt triumphantly; but this, ſo far from al- 
tering him, only ſtimulated his mind to new exertions 
of the {ame extraordinary kind. He ſwore in com- : 
pany, and moralized upon paper, linned in the even- 
ing, andabſolved himlclt in the morning, and ſeemed 
As if he Was s determined intlmarely to know ray 
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ſpecies of vice in order practically to ſhew his 


fellow creatures how hideous it was, and how care 


fully it ought to be avoided, and it muſt be averred 


ot him that whatever were his follies, he never 
proſtituted his pen for the e of Yr, 


or adulation. 


As the hiſtory of SrEELE is involved in that of 
the theatre itſelf, I ſhall leave what I have to ay of 
it till I relate how he came to be a patentee, and 
go into other circumſtances connected with that 
tranſaction. In the mean time, as his firſt three 
plays are within my preſent province, I ſhall look at = 


their e merits. 5 


1 The tual or Grief Ala Mode, was originally 


performed in 1602, and is a comedy of very con- 


ſiderable merit. Indeed it has ſo many ſterling and 5 


original points that it has ſerved to ſupply materials 


for many imitators ſince, whoſe flimley pretentions 


to public favour, without this auxiliary help, would 


have been conſidered as very flight indeed. Wos:: - 
thing can eſtabliſh a better proof of the admirable 


merit of this play, both as a work of real invention, 


and of true genius, than the diligence with which 
the critics have attempted, to no purpoſe, to diſ. 


cover that it is not genuine; for the Blog ang the 
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ſtyle are unqueſtionably the author's own, and the 
laſt is ſo peculiar, which 1s, indeed the characteriſtic 
of STEELE's writings, that nothing can be more 
difficult to get by heart; but, when attached to the 
 MEMOTY nothing can be more eaſy to retain. T9 0 


The outline of this play is incomparably fine, 
and the characters are full of variety; every thing is 
perfectly in nature, and the moral is complete. The 
| beſt virtues are meritoriouſly rewarded, and the worſt 
vices juſtly puniſhed. The objects held up for 
imitation, and deteſtation, are generoſity, and hypo- 
crily, and theſe are recommended and decried as 
they branch into the circumſtances that call them 
into action, from Campley to Trim, from Lady 
Brumpton to the Undertaker. In ſhort there is 
more merit in this play than the world has been 


generally. inclined to allow; and, though i it is never . 


performed without great als it has been more 
admired through thoſe mediums, one of them in 
particular, where, by the introduction of other in- 
congruous circumſtances, more catching and leſs 
valuable, auditors have been cheated into admiration 
"without. the N of thinking. 


The Tender Huſband, 3 out in 1706, is nat 
o good a pay as the Funeral, but it has many 
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beauties and much truth. Anp:isox, who upon 


all occaſions manifeſted a warm anxiety to appear a 


kind of literary patron to STEELE, ſeems to have 
fondly wiſhed the world to have ſet down a prin- 


cipal part of the merit of this comedy to his aſſiſt- 
ance; but, to a reader of diſcernment, nothing can 
be more ealy than to detect this palpable fallity. 
The ſtyle of the two writers is completely different, 


and I think there would be little difficulty in 
pointing out all the ſquared, cut, meaſured, and di- 
vided papers in the Spectator, written by Ap DIS ON, 


even without the aſſiſtance of CL1o, whereas 


STEELE'S ſty le is ſtrong, and diverſifed; it goes di- 


N rectly for nervous effect, without the ſmalleſt ap- | 
pearance of fiſh! ng for praiſe. If Apoison aſſiſted 
him at all it was Wc with his advice, and that / 
muſt have injured the play ; ; for it is the only dra- 
matic production of STEELE that has a cat of that © 


dull infipid regularity for which ApD150N has been 
lo much admired by: the French. 


The Lying Lover, performbs i in 1704, is cer- 
tainly STEELE'S weakelt play, probably owing. to 
the careleſs negligence with which it is written; for, : 
though it muſt be confeſſed CorkNntil is s Menteur 


in ſome degree furniſhed the outline of it, yet it 


cannot be conſidered materially as a plagiary, be- 
cauſe che character of the Lyari 1s fair e game, : 
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and perhaps this author would have treated it better 
had he not lazily adopted trom another inſtead of 
ſearching for ſomething better in his own mind, for 
the Menteur is not CorNnttLiLE's beſt play, nor, if 
it were, did he write comedy ſo well as STEELE. 


- The Lying Lover was un fucceſofut, and its author, 
in conſequence, inſtead of conſidering this hint as a 
wholeſome admonitioa, wrote no more for the ſtage 
nll 1709. We will, therefore, leave him to his 
other purſuits, one of which gave the public ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to rejoice at his indifferent ſucceſs on 


the ſtage; I mean the Tatler; a work replete with a 


thouſand dramatic requilites, and which, through a 
perfectly original medium, taught the world to judge 
vith preciſion, taſte, and elegance, on ite enen 
yet familiar manners. 


It ſhould 3 after what I have ſaid of female 
- writers, that J ſhall find ſome difficulty in ſpeaking 5 

of Mrs. Centiivae; for, if I allow her the merit 
the world has awarded her, I fallify my general 
opinion, and, if I do not, I deſert that criterion, pub- 
lie diſcrimination, which 1 have e where con- 
ſented to abide by. 


I do not, however, find myſelf in any ſuch pre- 
dicament, All I have ever ſaid has amounted to no 
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more than that when women loſe that female delicacy 


which is their worthieſt deſignation, and become 


Sarnos in writing, they may be as well Sarnos 


in every other reſpect; and, out of compliment to 


the leſs outrageous and more lovely part of their 
ſex, I ſhould have no objection to diſtinguiſh them 


at once by a neuter gender“. But I ſee nothing of 


this in Mrs. CEN TLIVRE; for, though ſhe uſes Latin, 


French, and Spaniſh, in her plays, particulars which 
have aſtoniſhed ſome of her biographers, and con- 
vinced them that ſhe muſt have been a prodigy of 
learning, yet, as her plots were generally borrowed 
from the Spaniſh authors; through French tranſlators, 
inſtead of Anvenung,. the had nothing to do but 


to quote. 


1 will not, however, deny that many of her plays 
poſſeſs conſiderable merit, and I am willing alſo to 
confeſs that thete is a tierceneſs in the remarks of 
women, when they write tolerably, for nothing more 
as to writing can we allow Mrs. CENTLIVRE, that 


often hits familiar manners with great neatneſs; and 


thus plays and letters have occauonally boaſted —_ 


— 


have often thought, on conſidering the well known though, 
not very decent remark on CsAR, alluding to the profligacy of his 


paſſions, which will occur to all claſſical men, that he W ould have 
- made a 800d buſþand ed Leung. 
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apt originality from the pens of females which have 
lent embelliſhment to literature, the beſt ſpecimens 
of which will be found upon the whole in the plays 
of this lady, and the letters of Lady WorTLEvy 
Mon rad uk. Nay, I will go further, for indeed I 
am fonder of praiſing than of blaming, and ſay I have 
remarked a thouſand times among intelligent audi- 
ences, that the quickeſt and moſt infallible diſcri- 
mination has made its firſt appearance among the la- 
dies, and that their approbation has generally pointed 
out the very pallages for which an author would 
naturally and worthily: feel a predilection. 


By this h het Jet Mrs. CenTi1vas be 
| judged. Since ſhe has riſqued puerility rather 
' than go beyond nature; ſince, in matters of plot and 
: character, ſhe has generally had recourſe to authors 
of ſterling ability, and been careful not to injure or 

lower the value of their merit, for whenever ſhe did 

this ſhe miſerably deceived herſelf; ſince ſhe never 

attempted to ſurprze the world with any new ſpe- 
cies of logic to make it appear that four and four 
make nine, but was upon all occaſions content with 
taking nature as ſhe found her, let us honeſtly allow 
the good lady, ſince ſhe would write, as much praiſe, 
at leaſt, for an attempt to exhibit men and manners 
without exaggeration, as candour is willing to 
award thoſe females in ſtilts, who, through the me- 
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dium of epithet, metaphor, and figure, laviſhly deal 
out ideas and Las fancy they are deſcribing the 
world. 


In order to ſee how far her works witl 3 out 


_ theſe obſervations, without examining into the truth 


of whether Mrs. CEN TILIVRE ran away ſrom her 
mother at a tender age and cohabited at college 


wich the celebrated AnTHony HAuNMOND, paſling 


for a boy, or whether ſhe had any ſtep · mother at all; 
whether her third huſband fell in love with her as 


ſhe was performing Alexander the Great, or whether 


ſhe ever performed on the ſtage at all; or in ſhort 


whether any of the circumſtances relative to her are 
truth, in which her biographers, in their love of truth 


and candour, have comfortably ſet down a ſtring of 


aſſertions as conſiſtent as thoſe above. I ſhall now 
look into the merits of thoſe dramatic pieces, eight 


in number, which ſhe produced before 1708. 


Now e e are of this deferipiten which 


5 gives che beſt ſecurity to Mrs. CENTLIVRE'S repu- ; 
tation. The Perjured Huſband, performed in 1700, 


is a tragedy, and therefore totally out of this lady 8 


ſtyle of writing. The theatrical propenſity is ge- 
| ami towards tragedy at . whether in writing 5 
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or in acting. Moſt of the Scrubs have bcen origi- 
nally Richards, and the terror of the bowl and dag- 
ger has uſually more attraction for inexperienced 


| writers than the pleaſure of the ſock and the maſk. 


Her ſecond attempt, probably owing to the advice 


of ſome friend, was a comedy. It was called Love's 


Contrivance, and is little more than Morrene's Me. 
dicin Malzre Lui, which had but little effect till the 


' ſubject was, as it ought to be, compreſſed into a 
farce by. FiELDING. 


The Bear's Duel, 1704, is a flimzy piece which 


was very little noticed at firſt, and 1s now entirely 
forgotten. The Stolen Heiriſs has the misfortune 
to have been plunged into ſtill darker obſcurity. 
The Gameſter, which came out in 1705, reſcued, 
| however, the fame of its author from that gloom. 


which the foregoing puerile attempts had caſt over 


it. It is a tranſlation of the Diſſipateur of Des- 
TOUCHES, in which the original author. who wrote 


with firength, is not injured, nor is the foundation, 


which is pretty firm, ſhaken. This comedy, there- 
fore, aſſiſted by a owes from Rowe had tolera- 


ble ſuccels. 


The Baſic Table, perſormed in 1706, is more 


buſy than the Gamęſter, but leſs intereſting. It had 
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weak pretentions to ſucceſs, and therefore could not 
make its way with any great advantage, eſpecially 


as the Engliſh audience became at this particular 


time good diſcriminating judges. Love at a Venture, 
1706, was not performed in the regular courſe of 
theatrical buſineſs, being brought out at Barn. If 
it had a claim to praiſe that claim was never ratified 
by the teſt of an appearance on a London theatre, 
The Platonic Lady, brought out in 1709, is another 

inſtance of that inlipidity that pervaded Mrs. CEN T. 
LIvxE's plays till ſhe produced The Buſy Body; 


a comedy which the actors predicted would be 
damned though it turned out to be one of the plea- 
ſanteſt pieces on the ſtage. Till the examination of 
that and the remainder of this lady's productions, 
J muſt now leave this ſubject to look after Cizper 
and bring up my account of inferior authors to 
1708; after which I ſhall go regularly on with the : 


Rate of the lage t to Gannics. - 
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CHAP. III. 


CIBBER. 


— 


| 4 I do not pd to be the + regal biographer of | 
thoſe characters which fall under my examination in 
the proſecution of this work, I cannot of courſe ſay 
much of the chequered life of CI BER] a life that 
FiELDinG has whimſically ſaid he ſeems to have 
lived on purpoſe to have an opportunity of appo- 
logizing for; but, as he has himſelf given an ample 

account of it in that apology, full certainly of moſt | 
| fulſome egotiſm, but nevertheleſs richly ſtored with 

Intereſting theatrical information, and I may with 
ſtrict propriety notice all that relates to the moſt 
active part of his life, I ſhall find plenty of oppor- 
unity of blending with the public: character the 
Private man. 


Por this however, 1m not quite ripe. It would 
create little leſs than repetition to notice it here, 
as it ſo completely blends itſelf with the ſtate of the 
ſtage onwards to Garrick, which I ſhall ſhortly | 
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have occaſion to bring up. Some ſew general ob- 
ſervations may notwithſtanding be neceſſary, and to 
thele at preſent I ſhall confine myſelf. 


WW 


CipBer was perhaps, upon the whole, a cha- 
racter of as ſingular utility to the theatre as any that 
ever lived; for without any extraordinary inherent 


genius, by judgment, by art, by mgenuity, and by 


perſeverance, he became eminent as an actor, as an 


author, and as a manager; and I think it is not dif- 


ficult to pronounce chat, in the laſt capacity, Ga- 
RICK modelled his conduet upon: ITITY 8 plan. 


Conſcious of the impoſſihility of attaining repu- 
tation as an author by bold and genuine traits of 
intuitive genius, he contented himſelf with keeping 
Within the modeſty of nature. and what he loſt on the d 
ſide of fire and ſpirit, he by this means gained on 
the ſide of truth and morality. Thus when the 
Anathema of Corti was fulminated againſt thoſe. 
oaks DRV DEN, Cox REE, and the reſt, CiB BBR 

8 kept himſelf as inoffenſive and ſecure as that laurel 


| with which he was afterwards ſo harmleſsly adored. 


8 When R 1CH 4 | his partners were pulling 1 
tugging at the theatrical bone till they had made it 


all over mud vithout ſatisfying their hunger, Cis- 
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BER watched their motions ; and, finding at length 
where it had been hid, with true ſagacity appro- 


priated it to himſelf. THe ſaw the certain conſe— 


quences of thoſe contentions which had convulſed 


the theatrical ſtate, he had himſelf been an advocate 
for morality, he therefore applied every ſenſible and 
elffectual remedy to cure thoſe evils, and at a time too 
when they had grown to the molt alarming height. 


He ſaw that conciliation, and not perverſeneſs, ho- 


| nefty. and not chicanery, were the only means to 


fave the lage; and theſe. whether from principle or 


intereſt it does not alter the argument, he. fairly and 
judiciouſly applied; and, that his aſſociates might 
cordially co operate with his meaſures, he, like 
 Ranvporren's Colax, ſo accommodated himſelf to 
their ſeparate tempers that he not only, whenever 


any diſpute aroſe, reconciled them to one another, 


but himſelf to both. 


As an actor : be had a more difficult talk to per- 


form: Hut to him obſtacles were incentives. Na- 
ture, even according to his own account, with all his 
ego? n, had denied hin almoſt every theatrical re. 
quate; yet he found a {1b{titute for all, and made 
ſtudy, perſecineſs, and judgement, arreſt as much 
the attention of the public as Others did truth, ele- 
gance, and nature. 
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It muſt be confeſſed there are always characters 
enough in which this ſtyle of acting may be exer= 
ciſed with effect; and, to help this, he introduced 
his Lord Foppington, a part which was certainly a 


happy hit at extravagant and ridiculous folly. In 
| ſhort, uniting theſe three capacities in himſelf, he ſo 


made his abilities in one department ſubſervient to 


the reſt; that, keeping the real intereſt of the theatre 


in view upon the broad principle of its ſerving the 


purpoſe of morality, it cannot be denied that he 
muſt be conſidered as meritoriouſly eminent in all 


his departments, 


This will as I: go on be gradually made out, in 
the mean time let us examine bis plays a to 708. 


Love's Laſt Shift, which was performed i in 1696, 


and which | have already been compelled to ſpeak 


of in my account of The Relapſe. does is author 


infinite credit. CIBBEA had that ort of predilection 
for the ſtage which no arguments, no diſcourage- 


ment, no diſappointment, how 1 mortifying, | could 


reſtrain. In ſpight of his ſurprizing the actors and 


the town into a conviction that, how. ever be might 


be unqualified by nature for an actor, he found 178 
perfect a reſource in his good ſenſe and his diſeri— 
mMInation : as tO ſurmount all difficulties and pleaſe by 
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an appeal, if not to the ſenſes, at leaſt to the under- 
ſtandings of his audience; I ſay, in ſpight of this, 
his companions would not by any means allow his 
claim to any rank in his profeſſion, and they even 
connived at his ruin, when an unexpected occaſion 
put the part of Fondlewife into his hands in Con- 
EREVE'S play of the Old Bachelor. Their words 
were, “If the fool has a mind to blow himſelf up 
at once, let us even give him a clear ſtage for 1 * 


Knowing completely thus circumſtanced what to 
0 and finding that while PowELL was imitating 
BeTTERTON, he ſhould gain upon the public by 
imitating Doccer, he continued to get ſo ſtrong a 
hold of their favour that it was decided from that ” 
moment that though he was a peculiar actor he had 


certainly conſiderable merit. The difficulties how- 


ever thrown in his way by his brethren were not 
ealy to ſurmount, eſpecially as they ſo far had reaſon 
on their {ide as to object to "Eng which derived all 7 
its effect from labour and ts” 


; In conſequence of theſe obſtacles which repre - 
ſented that there was no character already written in 
bis way he was compelled to write a character for 
bimſelf, and to all theſe circumſtances C1nBxr cer- 
tainly had great obligations, Indeed when a an en- 
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vie d public man is ſtimulated to ſtretch his genius 
and put out its ſtrength at all points to manifeſt its 


excellence and power he is generally the beiter for 


it as long as he lives, for he ſurprizes himſelf into 
a conviction of latent merit which he little ſuſpected 
he ever poſſeſſed, and which perhaps would never 
have ſhewn itſelf had it not been by ſuch ad- 


ventitious circumſtances called ſo forcibly. into 
action. 


Wound up to the neceſſity of providing for his 


reputation as an actor, and bound more ſeriouſly to 
beware that in the added capacity of author he did 
not experience a irreparable fall, more than com- 
mon exertion became indiſpenſibly requiſite; he, 
therefore, worked himſelf up to the proper pitch and 
ſtampt a reputation in both lights, which was never 
afterwards denied him. The great trait of Love's 


Laſt Shift is the moral foundation on which, with 


_ conſummate good ſenſe, eſpecially conſidering the 


time when it was written, CIBA conſtructed this 
play, and which, in ſpight of the unnatural, and in- 


dieed impoſſible circumſtance of a man's making love 
to his wife and not knowing her, obtained for it a 


permanent reputation. It might however eaſily 
have been ae Mrs. Loveleſs might have 1 
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for a foreign Courtizan, which would have been a 


complete diſguiſe and have thrown a out better lure. 
It muſt however be allowed, and time has proved the 


truth of the aſſertion, that Love's Laſt Shift is a play 


of that judicious kind by which the intereſt of the 
ſtage is beſt N 


As a 1 that l Was obliged to en 5 


dhe whole ſtrength of his beſt exertions in the pro- 
duction of his firſt play, he appears to have ſo ex- 
| bauſted himſelf that it was a long time before he re- 
pleniſhed his mind with a good ſtock of materials; 
for. Woman's Wit, brought out in 1697, except that 
part of it which he wrought into a farce called The 
School Boy, and which after all was not original, is a 5 5 
very poor buſineſs indeed. Xerxes, a tragedy, pro- - 
duced in 1699, is ſtill leſs worthy of mention. It 
was damned the firſt night, which STEELE Notices 


in his Theatrical Inventory in the Tatler. one ariicle i 


of which is “ The e robes of Xerxes never 
vorne but once.” 


Love makes a Man, however, 1 Sin 5 


reputation; for it eſtabliſhed him in all opinions as 


a judicious and ſenſible dramatic writer. It was per- 


formed: In 1700, and is evidently taken in many 
places from the Cujiom of the Country, and the 
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Elder Brother, of Beaumont and FLEeTCnER, Or 
rather from the - ſource whence thoſe authors drew 
their materials for their plays. It is, however, in- 
finitely beyond every thing that has been done 
upon the ſubject; and, if it only boaſted the hu- 
mourous contraſt between Clodio and Don Cho- 
lerick, it is impoſſible, for ſtage effect, to be car- : 
ried to a greater degree of perfection. It is per- 
fecily alive and diverting, and will ever be a ſa- 
vourite, for whatever mirth it affords us we ſhall 
never repent of upon reflection, . 


CissER's next attempt was an alteration of 
Sn AKESPEAR'S Richard the Third, in which he mani- 
felted much judgement, and indeed much modeſty ; 
for, plainly feeling himſelf unequal to follow the 
ſtyle of his great original, he reſtored paſſages from 
- SHAKESPEAR'S other plays to fill up the chaſms he 
found it neceſſary to make in properly adapting it 
to the ſtage. There were no doubt, with all its ad- 
mirable merit, many tedious and trifting parts in the 
original play, which cooled the intereſt of the dif. 
| ferent ſcenes; by this judicious alteration the events 
, follow with more rapidity, and are indeed more af. 
fecting, and it cannot be denied that the ſterling. 


merits of SHAKESPEAR in this wonderful play are 


gendered r more brilliant by the poliſh they have re- 
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ceived from CI BBER, whoſe ſole care has been, by 


rubbing off the duſt of time, to diſplay i its luſtre to 
greater advantage. 


She Would and She Would Not, performed in 


170g, and derived from a Spaniſh ſource, is a play 
full of pleaſantry, whim, and intereſt. Don Manual 
and Tripanti, are drawn in a bold and maſterly man- 
ner, and thoſe ladies who have determined in their 
firſt appearance to ſport as much as poſſible their 
perſonal charms, have generally choſen Hypolita by 
way of debut. This comedy has been, probably, 


ever ſince i it was written on the ſtock liſt, and will 


ever continue ſo; ſubject, however, more or leſs to 
repetition in proportion as actors are found to ſup- 
por the characters. 


The Careleſs be, whick came out the fol- 


1 year, is a very extraordinary play. The 
The plot is flender the intereſt is familiar, and the 
characters are of that deſcription which in general | 
create the leaſt anxiety in an audience. It has no 
poſitively comic incidents nor perſonages to chequer 

and break the chain of circumſtances, which the au- 

| thor has choſen from common events in high life. 

It profeſſes to delineate no more than elegant man- 


ners, a picture 1 in general of all others the molt pal · 
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ling and vapid, and yet has he thrown a peculiar 
grace and clevation into his play; that, though it 
conſiſts of but ſeven characters, two or three of 
which are perpetually before you, it continually ex- 
Cltcs and — every — curioſity. 


It was the falhion for Cones EVE and others to 


ſay of CIBBER that his plays had in them only a 
great many things that were like wit, but that in re- 
ality were not vit; but this was only gloſſing over 


that diſappointment they felt themſelves, Cod 


REE in particular, at finding the productions of 


this author preferred to theirs. CIBBER, by a cloſe 
attention to the beſt merits of them all, and a care- 


ful determination to ſhun their errors, ſteered a ſort 

of middle courſe that brought him to his mark more 
expeditiouſly and more ſecurely than they, with all 
their genius, arrived at theirs. To this he added a pe- 
cular excellence of his own, and this was a happy 

| knack of penning the common converſation, a 
little elevated perhaps, of elegant and courtly cha- : 


racters; by which means he united all the eſſence 


of ETHERIDGE, SEDLEY, and that ſet, adopting the 
wit. and ſhunning the profligacy, and with won- 
derful felicity blended levity and honour, and reg- 


_ ulated the freedom of CHARLES, * the morality 
of WII IIæu. 
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Thus was the merit of The Careleſs Hifband 
taſted in a double ſenſe. It was a ſchool for ele- 
. gant manners, and an example for honourable ac- 

tions. The frailty of human nature was well ex- 
poſed, and well atton-d for; and perſonages in high 
and exalted ſtations were made to feel themſelves 
dign fied by the exerciſe of that honour which reſults 
from conviction and reflection. at the ſame time that 
their manners were courily, and their converſation 


ö yg. 


Indeed this peculiar excellence. in Eises, 
which had foinething ſo like wit that it anſwered his 
purpoſe full as well as if it had really been ſo, 
conjured up another kind of ſlander which has 


been almoſt conſtantly, by the envious and malig. _ 
nant, charged upon that merit they want the ability 
to imiiate. It was moſt curiouſly found out that 


CisBER was not the author of his own works, and 
thus the productions that Pork afterwards conſigned 
to eternal oblivion for their dullneſs, acknowledg- ; 
ing them to be CiBBer's, were, in the zenith of 
their reputation. denied 0 be his on account of 
: their Fans api a merit. 


Perolla and ſzadora, a tragedy. was produced by 
CipBtr in 17c6, and like the reſt of his plays of 


this deſcription was very ſoon laid by. It ſhould 
ſeem that be wrote this piece in compliment to 
lord OR RERY, whole aftiftance he acknowledges in 
his preface to have received, and to which he mo- 
deſtly attributes even its very [mall Huccels, for it 
was performed but fix times. 


i The School Boy is a very pleaſant farce, and was 
altered by CIBBEA from his comedy of Woman's 
Vit. The Comical Lowers, 1707, is a haſty alteration 
of Dayven's Maiden Queen, and Marriage ala Mode. 
It however was well received and has been ſome- 
times . but never with any marked ſucceſs. 


The Double Gallant is „ play. It 
came out the ſame year. It was ſeverely treated 
when it made its original appearance; but, upon be- | 
ing revived about two years afterwards, it became 
a great favourite, and has ſo continued to this day. 
There are certainly many admirable. ſcenes and 
ſituations in it; and, though a reſemblance of Atall 
may be found in twenty different Spaniſh plays, 
CiBsBER has managed both that and many other 
things with adroitneſs and TR, 


The Lady' Laft Stake, 6 
again a play of great merit, but CIBBER had by this 
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time refined rather too much upon faſhionable man- 
ners, and it began to be evident that the ſtage wanted 
ſomething more to ſupport it than high life, which 


by the way is not always natural life, and that mere 
elegance for want of contraſt became vapid. This 
ſeems to have been CIBBER's opinion, for he imme- 
diately after this brought out pieces more diverſified; 
but theſe, not being within my preſent purſuit, I 1 
ſhall leave them till I have brought up other authors 
to 1708, after which we ſhall go through the whole 
conduct of CI BER in quality of manager, a ſituation _ 
which he filled with great credit to himſelf, and ad- 
vantage to the cauſe of the theatre. 


2 —— 


' CHAP. IX. 


—— 
— 


SOUTHERN, MRS. PIX, MRS. MANLEY, MRS. cock. 


BURNE, LORD LANDSDOWNE, DENNIS, OLDMIXON, | 


| MOTTEAUX, AND GILDON. 


— 5 
— m———_—_—_—_ 


— 


Rarnkzx than make three eras in my account of 
SOUTHERN, for he produced plays before the Re- 


volution, in the interval between that event and 
1708, and afterwards as far on as 1726, I have ne- 
glected him ſo far in order to bring as much of : 


him as poſſible i into one point of view. 


80 UTHERN was a poet of extraordinary value, 


but his writings have two characters, which he ſeems 
to have been conſcious of to his {hame; for, know- 


Ing how much more the world is caught with fri- 


volity than reaſon, he divided his reputation in two, 
"and wpote ribaldry and licentiouſneſs for the public, 
and beauty and nature for himſelf. This he pathe- 

tically lamented to lord Corr, but he ſeems to > have 
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forgot to mention that what he did was to comply 
with every whim, however abſurd and derogatory, for 
intereſt; for it is notorious that SOUTHERN con- 
trived to get conſiderably a better recompence for 
his labours than any author of his time; and, as a 
proof of this, though he produced few pieces during 
a very long life, he died the richeſt of the dramatic 
poets . + 


His conduct will be in ſome degree developed 
in an account of his plays, and therefore we will 
proceed with thoſe. The Loyal Brother was pro- 
duced in 1682, at a time when the tory intereſt was 
uppermoli, and S0U1HERN did not therefore fail to 
compliment, for reward, King Janis, then Duke 
of Yorks. He was, however, very little rewarded 
by public epplauſe, for the Loyal Brother” had but ; 

| indifferent ſucceſs on the Rage. 


5 The Diſappointment was Sanus inn 8 irt co- 
1 11 Was — in 164. and had tem- 


* The fact: is that there was actin to "which SouTHERN x did ; 
not condeſcend to get money for his plays. By one of them he is 
| aid to have cleared, beſides the wages of his flattery, which were 5 
eonſiderable, ſeven hundred pounds, to acquire which ſum DRYDEN 8 
at tue ſame time was obliged to write ſeven plays. This is averred 
zs a fact, and that DRY EN, who was ſometimes mean himſelf, by 

the bye, reprokated him tor his meannels. 
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porary ſucceſs, but it is full of licentiouſnefs, and 
theretore died with ihe age that produced it. Sn 
Anthony Love, 1691, is a comedy fill licentious, but 
of a better caſt. It had very great ſucceſs, and is 
one of thoſe for which he got ſo well paid. The 
 Wives' Excuſe, 1692, is probably SourhERN 's beſt 
comedy. It is much more endurable, as to its dia- 
logue, than his other comedies, and the conduct has 
more of the right ſort of intereſt; but it is far from 
being a good play. The Maid's Laft Prayer, 16931 © 1 
has ſo much merit as that it ſerved for the ſubject of — 
of a long written by Co EVE. 


sourn ERN'S next play, The Fatal Marriage, 
however redeemed his reputation with the judicious, 
who certainly before had only a ſuſpicion of his be- 
ing a good writer. Here their ſuſpicions were well 
confirmed, and they had only to lament that he 
ſhould couple ſo much beautiful writing with fo 
much contemptible traſh, It was brought out in 
| 1694, and continued in the hetrogeneous ſtate of a 
tragi-comedy till Gazrick very judiciouſly ſe- 
perated the farcical part from the pathetic, the latter 
ö of which is moſt impreſſively natural, and brought | 
it out ſupported by himſelf. and Mrs. CIBBZE R. 
Since which it has been a known and acknowledged 
favourite of the theatre, and it e contains 
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many happy paſſages which, for exquiſite power over 


the heart, are perhaps not to be equalled unleſs 1 in 
Oronooko. 


Oronoo ko, a play, as far as it relates to the tragic 
part, full of beauty, truth, and nature, was produced 
in 1690. The critics, and indeed the world have 
loudly complained, and with reaſon of the ribaldry 
and frivilous ſtuff put into the mouths of the plan- 
ters; but it is extremely difficult to know what to 


do with theſe biforms, for the circulation belongs 


every where; and, though it is eaſy to cut off the 
deformity, there is always a danger of wounding 


ſome vital part. This has been clearly proved by 


"the various attempts at an alteration of this play, 


one of which, that made by HAawKESWORTH, is 
very reſpectable. If, nevertheleſs, ſome writer 


of conſiderable ability were to perfect, or rather 


enlarge, the ſtory by ſuch dramatic requiſites as 


are congenial to it, the pains would be well repaid 


by the reputation that would reſult from it; for it 


haas nature ſo correctly true, tenderneſs ſo exqui- | 
= ſitely touching, and ſentiment ſo nobly dignified, 


5 that, if SouTHERN had left behind him nothing 


more than the ſcenes between Oronooko and Imo- 
inda, they would have compoſed a gem, ſmall in- 


| deed, but ineltimable. 
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The Fate of Capua, a tragedy, 1700, is an at- 
tempt by SouTHERN in another way, for it is full 
of politics. In ſhort it is written with an eye to 
| butineſs, and the author has not been ſparing of that 
flattery for which no doubt he was handſomely paid. 
The domeſtic ſcenes, however, are full of beauty 
and intereſt, but by no means ſo valuable as thoſe 


in Oronooko, or even in Iſabella. SOUTH ERN brought 
out e after this Py till [71 g. 


"Mrs: Pix: Mrs. Man LEY, and Mrs. Trotter, 
alias CockBURNE, made up a triumvirate of Lady 
wits who enjoyed a great deal of the admiration of 
the namby pamby critics, and the indifference, and 
ſometimes. the ridicule of thoſe whom heaven had 
vouchſafed to endow with taſte and judgement. 


Mrs. Pix wrote nine dramatic pieces. The firſt 
a farce, 16g6, was called The Spaniſh Wives. Itis 
entirely borrowed, and, after a few nights, was re- 
turned to the owner. Ibrahim the Twelfth, ſame 
: year, is a tragedy, aud the warmelt advocate that ! 
can find for it only allows that it is not contemptible. 
The Innocent Miſtrcſs, a comedy, 1697, borrowed 
from Sir Gzorxce Erautripce's Man of Mode, is 
much inferior to the original, and therefore very 
ſoon got out of faſhion. The Deceiver Deceived, a 


1698, was helped forward by Durrer 
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and MorrE Aux, but ineffectually, for it had no 
ſucceſs. Queen Catherine, a tragedy, fame year, 
Teigned a very ſhort time; for, in ſpight of the aſſiſt- 
ance of all che triumvirate, and particuarly a pro- 
logue from Mrs. TrOTTER, ſhe abdicated ber 
throne in about four nights. 


The 22 Friend, a tragedy, 1699. has not found 
a __ advocate among all the panegyriſts of | 
Mrs. Pix, therefore we may naturally ſuppoſe it 
os hex falle as well as others. The Czar of 
Mufcouy, 1701. Here Mrs. Pix was determined 
to do the thing at once and introduce PETER the 
Great upon the Engl h ſtage. The emperor, how- 
ever, though at that time he was playing a conſpi- 

cuous part on the theatre of the world, was ſcurvily 

handled, and forced, in ſpight of all his former vic- 

| tories, to a precipitate retreat. The Double D:ftrefs, 

a tragedy, was as ſcurvily treated as the Czar Peter, 

and in the ſame year. Mrs. Pix went as far as Per- 

ſe polis for her plot; but, whether ſhe loſt it in her 

way back again, or in whatever manner ſhe managed 

to convey it to her audience, for 1 believe ſhe had 
but one, it was the univerſal opinion that he bad 


been wool gathering, 


With The Ck of Spain we ſhall take leave 
of Mrs. Pix, of which play we have as few parti- 
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culars as of the reſt. Indeed it ſhould ſeem as if 
all her productions had been foiſted on the public 
through the medium of connexions; and, just as 
ve have frequently ſeen in the productions of lady 
writings, they became a ſort of faſhion of the ephe. 
mexron kind, but were too ſlight to be permanent, 


Of Mrs. Mani ty a great deal has been ſaid, 
and the obſervation which has continually occurred 
to me in the accounts of biographers in general, 
who, out of tenderneſs to their heroes and heroines, 
attribute to them all kinds of vices which they pre- 
tend to qualify into misfortunes, obtains here very 
particularly. Mrs. MaxLEY was tricked into a 
falſe marriage, was falſely acculed by the Ducheſs 
of CLEvELaND of iniriguing with her ſon, and by 
injuries and unworthy ill treatment was driven to 


conduct, which all the world mult confeſs was ſhame- . 


fully dente, All this 1 is ridiculous, 


Ms. M ANLEY Was a woman of turbulent and 
ungovernable ſpirit ; who, fancying ſhe could write, 
was determined to rule. She wrote a thing in four 
volumes, where ſhe is ſeverely ſatirical, without 
meaning or motive, as well on her own ſex asall the 
Teſt of the world; wh. le the herſelf deſerves uni- 
: verſal deteſtation fos her c own wanton and lacivious | 
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deſcriptions in the very work in which ſhe affects to 
admoniſh others. This work would never have ren- 
dered her popular but for the folly of the miniſters 
of that time, who were ſtupid enough to fancy this 
mad production a ſatire on the friends of the Re- 

volution. 


A warrant was iſſued againſt her with all i imagi- 
nable ſolemnity, ſhe was denied the uſe of pen, ink, 

end paper, aud treated as a perſon dangerous to the 
ſtate; whereas her offence was only againſt common 
ſenſe, in which, indeed, her accuſers ſeemed deter- 

mined to be even with her. After lord Su N DER - 

IAN p, however, had made himſelf ridiculons enough 
by perſonating the principal character in this filly 
farce he was contented to take all the reproach to 
himſelf, and give all the popularity to her by diſ- 
charging her, as he had retained her, without be- | 
ing able to give a reaſon ſor it. 


The miniſtry ſoon afier this changed, and an- 

other ſet came in, who treated her more kindly but 
more ridiculouſly than the former, for ſhe was im- 
mediately invited by them to become the ir partizan; 
nay, ſhe is ſaid to have continued the Examiner after 

Swirr left it off. But theſe traits are ſufficient to 
ſhew the folly of thoſe who encourage females to 
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depart from the only ſpere they can adorn, by flatter- 
ing them that they poſſeſs talents which, were it true, 
cannot render them amiable if diverted from their 
e uſe. 


Her plays were produced in the following order. 
The Royal Miſchief, a tragedy, performed in 1696, in 
ſpight of her admirers, who find that the allegories are 
juſt the metaphors beautiful, and that the rules 
are correctly obſerved according to AR ISTO TIE, 
is a very extravagant ſtupid thing, which owed the 
little applauſe it received to her popularity, ob- 
tained as we have ſeen above, and which ſoon ſunk 
ioto nothing. The Loft Lover is a comedy. It was 
brought out in the ſame year and had bad ſucceſs, 
though Mrs. Max LEV's panegyriſts tell us the dia- 
logue was e and the incidents intereſting, | 


Almyna was the next production of this lady ws 
a tragedy. It was produced in 1707, and is an en- 
deavour to ſhew not what heroic virtue naturally is 
but what it ought to attempt. In ſhort it is as ex- 
travagant as the ſource that produced it; being an 
ingenious mixture of Caliph Valid Almanzor, the 
Arabian Nights, and Denni1s's Eſſay on Operas. As 
there remains but one more production of this female 
VOL, v. N 1 u 
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theatrical Quixote, and I am unwilling to reſume the 
ſubject, I ſhall now ſpeak of it even though it was 
not produced till the year 1717. It was called 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King of Britain, and dedi- 
cated to STEELE, whom ſhe had formerly abuſed, 
and who ſo good naturedly paſſed by her folly as to 
write a prologue for her, and prevail upon PRIOR 
to write a epilogue, with all which aſſiſtance, how- 
ever, it bad very little ſucceſs. 


; Mrs. Taerrin, or rather Mrs. CockBURNE, 
whom her biographers praiſe for her knowledge in 
the Latin grammer and logic, for embracing the 

Romiſh communion upon conviction, for her vying 
in metaphyſics with Lock, for her love of her 
| huſband becauſe he wrote an account of the Moſiac 


deluge, for her ſmall ſtature and lively eye, pro- oY 
duced five 8 


45 Agnes 4 Caſtro, a tragedy, made its appearance in 
1696. It had been before treated by Mrs. BERN, 
with whom this lady had better have let it reſt, for 
10 procured her neither profit nor praiſe, except that 
part of it, ſays an author, an Iriſhman probably, 
| which contained a copy of verſes to Mr. Co EVE 
on his Mourning Bride. Her. tragedy called Fatal 
. which came outin 1698, had better ſuce 
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ceſs, and was reprinted in her works which were 
publiſhed in 1751 by Dr. Bixcn. The warmeſt 
advocate, however, of this lady only lays 1 it was the 
f moſt perfect of her dramatic pieces. 


The baden Penitent, a tragedy, 1701, has not 


left a ſingle trace of its fate, ſo that we know not 


whether it was good, bad, or indifferent. Love at @ 


Loſs, ſame year, 1 am almoſt as much at a loſs to 
give an account of. The writers lay its bad ſucceſs 


to its having being printed very incorrectly, an error 
certainly, but not of ſuch magnitude as materially 


to affect the reputation of any production. but at 
any rate we cannot admit it here right or wrong, for 
the piece was called in and correctly printed, after 

which it was performed with as little ſucceſs as be- 


fore. One more play brings us to the end of this 


| lady's labours. It was called The Revolution of 
Sweden, and performed in 1706; but, anxious as 


they have been to relate the partiqulars of Mrs. 


T ROT T ER'S life as her biographers have trod very ten- 
derly, on the ground of her theatrical reputation, we. 
ſhall imitate them and paſs by this tragedy without 
fpeaking of its ſuccels. As to its intrinſic merit, . 
| thoſe who can procure her works and chuſe to take * 


the trouble of reading it, will not find enough en 
tertainment to o requite them for their carioliy, 
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Lord LanDsDowNs was rather an elegant than 
a great writer; he felt in himſelf what was due to 
_ diſtinguiſhed talents, and had the ſpirit and juſtice 
to encourage them in others. This heaped on him 
of courſe the unqualified praiſe of the poets, which 
both Dxvypen and PoE dealt out pretty profuſely ; 
ſo much ſo, that, were we to take the merit of his 
poetry from their report of it, we ſhould conceive _ 
him to have been a writer of unequalled abilities, . 
whereas his delight was to imitate the manner of 
other authors even to the copying of their i imper- 
fections, and thus his works became a farago of the 


ſtyle of other writings without having any de- 
eided character of their own. 


The particular works of his poems, which are 
generally occaſional, and imitations of WALLER, 
of whom he was an enthuſiaſtic admirer, I cannot 
have room to give an account of. Some of them are 
in the mouths of thoſe whoſe ears are more tickled 

with rhime than poetry. His plays, though far 
from Pet, are his beſt productions, 15 


5 The She Gallas « a comedy, 1696, ko wo 
highly ſpoken of and certainly had ſucceſs, till ſome 

party people taking it into their heads that it was in- 
| tended as a reflection on the government, which was 


: 1 
* 
* % 
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impoſſible, for it had been written twelve years be. 
fore it appeared, when the author was a boy, and 
when the features of governing bore a different re- 
ſemblance, it was ſeverely handled. In ſober judg- 
ment this play cannot be greatly praiſed; for, though | 
it has wit and ſatire, or rather ſeverity and fineſſe ; 
pet, as the author piqued himſelf upon having kept 
the ſcene conſtant to one place, and the action en- 
tire, rather a cold recommendation of a lively co- 

N medy, and as one mark of it, not a very advantageous 
one, is an imitation of WYcERLEx's obſcenity it is 
not unlikely that the partizans, who put a violent 


end to its exiſtance, only prevented it from dying 
a natural death. 


Heroic Zona: a tragedy on the loves of Agamen- 
non and Chriſeis, had very great ſucceſs, and, in- 
deed, how could it be otherwiſe when the prologue 
was written by BOLINGBROKE, the epilogue by 
 Hiccons, when it was praiſed in verſe by Davoex, 
and in proſe by Porr. The kindneſs of all which 
was very handſome towards LAN DSDPOWN E, but 
very unjuſt towards the public, and diſreputable to- 
wards themſelves as men of talents; for there 1 15 ſome 
- miſerable gs: in this s play: 


—_— 


=” Warrous ſays that it e xtor his lordſhip that, 
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The Jew of Venice was performed in 1701; and, 
when it is ſaid that this comedy was an alteration of 
. SyaxEsPEaAR's play, brought forward through the 
medium of muſic and HC, its fate. notwith- 
ſtanding all the auxiliary aid that was called in may 
be eafily gueſſed at. This noble author was both 
aſſiſted and praifed as uſual, but to little purpoſe, 
for the intereſt of the original is materially injured, 
and ROwE very juſtly remarks that the Jew 1 IS ren- 
dered comic, and we are prompted to laughter rather 
than deteſtation. In this play a maſque was intro- 


duced called Peleus and Tletis. 


The Britih Enchanters. This) piece was originally 
performed as a tragedy in 1706. The intention of 
the author of this piece was laudable enough. R 


3 


, 
nm, 


e in an age when perſecution raged ſo fjercely againſt lukewarm au- 
e thors, that he had an intimacy with the Inquiſitor General: how 
« elle could ſuch lines as theſe have eſcaped the bathos, "y 


"When thy gods 1 
Es hen thee, t to ſpeak their dark decrees. 


* 


10 Which may be added that this noble author has made the | 
_ ſipient ULYSSES turn puppet fhew man, bye ending the 1 with 5 
5 tl: 5 ; ditich, | | 


Pate holds ls Res 3 men like - ts move | 
But as they” re led; cet is from above. 
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was to correct the monſtrous extravagance intro- 
duced at that time into operas by ſomething more 
naturally gratifying to the ſenſes. This is allowed 
by the critics, to be the moſt complete of Lanps- 
DowNEe's works; and, ſince the warmeſt of his ad- 
mirers muſt allow that there are in it many wretched 5 
defects, that thoſe paſſages that have merit ſeldom 
reach beyond mediocrity, and that there is not a 
ſingle line of great genius in the whole, juſtice 
obliges us to pronounce that, however meritoriouſly 
he might have perſevered i in promoting the writings 
of others, he had no extraordinary cauſe to be vain 
of his own. 


DN xis, who was diſtinguiſhed more as a critic 
than as a dramatic writer. has, however, leſt us nine 
pieces of different deſcriptions. This author lived 
in a ſtate of warfare with all mankind, and in par- 
_ ticular with the poets. Abpisox, STEELE, and 
even Pop E, would have been friends to him but he 
completely put it out of their power by treating 
them with the rankeſt ingratitude, and he paſſed on 
to old age through a life of turbulence, petulance, 
and indigence ; de piſed by every body from F . 
e and aflifted Ny S 12595 body from ply” 


— 


» Dennis boaſted that hk Pork had abuſed bim in the 
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Plot and no Plot, a comedy, 1697, has only the 
merit of being regular as to the unities. It was a 
party buſiueſs and had but little ſucceſs. Rinaldo 
and Arminda, a tragedy, 1699, is of courſe from 
Tass0's Gieruſalemme, and therefore but ill calcu- 
Jated to ſucceed as a regular piece. It was aſſiſted 
by the muſic of both Eccrss and Purcer, but is 
after all a ſtrange thing. It put him out of humour, 
and he did not ſpare, as was his cuſtom to deal out 
abuſe upon the heads of more fortunate authors, on 


—_ — 


— —__ 


f Dunciad, he would compel him to attone for it. Being aſked how, 
he ſaid he pretty well knew the vanity of the little gentleman, and 


| would, therefore, ſolicit him to write a prologue to a play that, be. 


ing in extreme poverty, he intended to get acted for his benefit, and 
that he was ſure, notwithſtanding their mutual enmity, the reputation 


of appearing charitable would readily induce him to undertake it, 


He was not deceived. Por conſented, and the play, thus ſtrength. 
ened, produced a good houſe, while the virtue of forgiveneſs of ene. 
mies was loudly chanted to Por x's honour. Both the world, how- 
ever, and DExx Is were deceived, ſor the prologue was. couched in 


ſuch terms that every line contained ſome fine ironical ſtroke of ſatire 
i againſt the poor devil he profeſſed to ſerve; and, as this was within a 1 
ſhort time of DENxIS's death when the ſhafts of his malevolence 


could no longer wound, and the fitteſt time in the world for mani. 
feſting that animoſity had ſubſided to make room for benevolence, 
Pops certainly overacted his part, for ſurely inſulting the diſtreſs he 
appeared ſolicitous to relieve, muſt have been a conſiderable draw- 


back on his philanthropy, and the beſt of his friends could not vindi. 


cate him from having merited the title by which he Was tor ſome 
time 5 of the Charitable Cynic, 3 
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whom he hoped to revenge himſelf by the ſucceſs of 
his next play, which however was damned. It was 
called Iphigenia, and appeared in 1700. 


The Comic Gallant, which is a moſt farcical al- 
teration of SHaKAasPEAR's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
was performed in 1702. It is too ridiculous to go 
into the merit of a thing that was profeſſedly written 
to amend a piece already perfect. Liberty Aſerted. 
The ſucceſs of this piece, which was brought out in 
1704, almoſt turned poor DENNIS's brain. He be- 
gan to conceive himſelf an object of the utmoſt im- 
portance; and, becauſe in the plot, which repreſents 
the wars carried on among the Indian nations, there 
was a reſemblance to the ſituation of ENGLAND 
and France, and he had thrown in a number of 
hackneyed compliments on the government of this 
country at the expence of our neighbours, he con- 


ſidered himſelf, and procured himſelf to be conſi- 5 


dered, which kind of matters are very eaſily managed, 
as of the utmoſt Feen to the nation. 


Puffed up , by this adventitious favour, which pro- 


ceeded in him from ſentiments neither dutiful nor 


5 ſincere, but were merely a catch for popularity, his 
* carried him to the moſt ridiculous height, 
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He went ſo far as to fancy his play had done ſo 
much injury to the French nation that the king of 
 Fxaxce would never conſent to a peace without 
inhuuing upon his being given up as a preliminary 
article. Nay, full of this he even applied to the 
duke of MaRLBOROVUOH for his intereſt to avert 
| this dreadful conſequence of his patriotiſm, who 
very coolly told him to be perfectly eaſy, for that 
he had endeavoured to do the French as much 
miſchief as poſhble and he had not found 1t neceſ- 
ſary to conclude himſelf 1 in che treaty, 


Many other circumſtances are l 5 this | 


vain and credulous man ; who, becauſe he had done 2 


his duty by accident, or rather through intereſts 
fondly fancied rewards and favours out of all mea- 
ſure were due to him, when thouſands, from prin- 
ciple, were ſincerely labouring for the intereſt and 

azrandizement of their country without the view or 
the expectation of any further reward than the plea- 
ſure reſulting from a conſciouſneſs of having ho- 
nourably dilchaiged a an incumbent duty. 


The next piece _ this author was cated Gib- 
ralter. It was a comedy, performed in 170, and 


deſervedly damned. Orpheus and Euridice, a maſque, 


with little merit and no ſucceſs, followed in 1709. 
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In 1709, was performed Appius and Virginia, a tra- 
gedy, which was damned“; and, that I may finiſh 
this author, he produced in 1720, Coriolanus, a 
bad, and of courſe an unſucceſsful alteration from 
SHAKESPEAR, 


OLouxon, whe throughout his life, which was 
reſtleſs and unquiet, indujged himſelf in male vo- 
lence and cynical aſperity, who wrote himlelf into 
the Dunciad, which he little regarded, having at the 
| ſame time written himſelf into a place, whoſe actions 
in ſhort are ſo little worth recording that they would 5 
have peaccably reſted with his bones had not 
Eus Ex, Abbpisox, and Por E abſurdly acknow- 
ledged themſelves hurt at his rilleilws, produced 
three dramatic pieces. : 


1 


Amyntas was a tranſlation and had no ſucceſs. It 


2 


Prxxis was ſeverely mortified at the fall of his play, having 
been convinced that by introducing a new kind of thunder it could not 
have failed of ſucceſs. The thunder certainly was very good, and 
therefore the managers, having been at the expence of it, were de- 
termined to keep it for general uſe, Some nights after the damnation 
of his play, DenN1s was at the repreſentation of Macbeth, and pre- 
ſently recognized his own thunder. When, unable to reſtrain 
himſelf, he jumped up. There, gentlemen,”. ſaid he to the 
audience, te there's a ſet of raſcals for you they get my play e : 
„and then hey: ſteal my thunder,” | 
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was produced in 1698. The Grove, which the au. 
thor himſelf does not know what to make of, for he 
tells the critics that it was firſt a paſtoral, but that the 
_ dignity of the characters raiſed it into the form of a 
tragedy, was performed in 1703. Its ſucceſs we 
know nothing about; but, whether it was little or 

much its merits cannot be eſtimated by it, for he 
was a a violent party man, and therefore, wrong or. 
right, moſt votes of courſe carried it. The Governor 
of Cyprus, a tragedy, was performed the ſame year, 
but of its ſucceſs nobody has informed us. 


Morrrav x, though : a Frenchman, wrote a 
number of things, and among others fifteen dramatic 
pieces. He was a conſiderable trader in the city, and 
Improved his affairs by being a complete linguiſt, 

which qualification fitted him for carrying on foreign 
correſpondence. His plays, except one of them, are 
of the light kind, and, in ſome of them, there is vi- 
. Wein at leaſt, but no n to. excellence 1 in any. 


Love's a Jeſt, perfoimed | in 1696 bad ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, but ſoon fell off, and has never ſince been re- 

vived. The Loves of Mars and Venus, 1697, taken 
from SHaDweLL, Moittrs, and an old Italian 
opera, was aſſiſted by the muſic of Fix GER and 
EcclESs. It was a mere trifle, and at laſt introduced 
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to make up a part of Ravenscrorrt's Anatomiſt. 
Novelty is a bad imitation of Davexnanrt's Play- 
houſe to Let. Europe's Revels was written on the 
peace of Ryſwick. Beauty in Diſtreſs is a tragedy, 
and has ſomething, in parts of it, like writing, but 
upon the whole wants ſtrength and intereſt. The 
Iſland Princeſs is only BEAuMONT and FLETCHER's 
play under the ſame title made into an opera, which 
had but little ſucceſs. Four Seaſons, a muſical trifle, 
the muſic by Je EMA CARE, had its hour and 
died away. Acis and Galatea was of the ſame deſ- 
cription; the muſic was compoſed by Eccizs. 
Britains Happineſs is alſo a mulical interlude. Ar- 
finoe, Queen of Cypruſs, was an opera alter the Ita- 
lian manner; we know nothing of its reception. 
The Amorous Miſer is a comedy, The Temple of 
Love | is a paſtoral opera, Thomyris, Queen of Scythia, 
is an opera, Love's Triumph 1 is a paſtoral opera, and = 
Love Dragooned 1s a farce, the laſt of theſe was 
brought. out in 1708. 

Girton, who fell into the common error of 
| fancying that, becauſe he was a man of learning, of 
neceſſity he could not fail to write, followed up a. 
number of ſubjects with erudition enough, but 

without the ſmalleſt ray of genius. His plays are 
= five i in number and called The Roman Bride's Re- 5 
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ve nge, Phaeton, Meaſure for Meaſure, Love's Fictim, 
and The Patriot. 8 5 

The firſt of theſe is a very haſty production, 
which, nevertheleſs, would been worſe, probably, 
by too much reviſion; for GI DON always poliſhed 
away the ſhape of his ſubject. It is a Roman ſtory, 
and ſmacks of Sentca and FonsoNn, without the 
' merits of either; a kind of ſhadow of a figure in 
lead; it ſeems to reflect the weight without being 
relieved by the eee 


Phaeton is an imitation of Euripides, and modelled = 
according to the rules of the ancients, which is 
enough to prove that it could not ſucceed. It ſold, 
however, ſays an author, ſpeaking of the merits of 
the play, for there were ſome ſtrictures annexed to. 
it on CoLt1ts's book. Meaſure for Meafure was a 
bad alteration of SHAKESPEAR' s play. Love's Victim 


was damned. and The Patriot, which was taken from 55 


Lzz's Lucius Junius Brutus, in ſpight of the ſupport 
it received from DEN NIS and FarQuuUaR, the firſt. 
of whom wrote the prologue, and the other the epi- 
logue, ſhared the ſame fate. The firſt of theſe plays 5 


eme out in n 1697, and the laſt in 1703. 5 


— 
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CHAP. X. 


INFERIOR AUTHORS TO 1708. 


— — 


1 SHALL now go into an account, a very ſummary 
one it muſt be, of the inferior, or rather ſubordinate 
authors, for ſome of them, out of their dramatic em- 
ployment, have a fair claim to commendation, and 
theſe, to render my ſtatement accurate, 1 ſhall bring 
forward i in chronological order to 1708. 
Of BETTERTON I have 8 only ſpoken as 
an actor. He wrote, however, or rather dabbled 
for the ſtage, about in the ſame degree as BARON 
wrote in FRANCE. His firſt play was a tragedy, 
called The Roman Virgin. It was performed in 


4 1679, and turned out to be only an alteration of 
_ WessTzR's Appius and Virginia. The Revenge, * 


a Match in Newgate, which DopsLEy has printed 
in his old Plays, without giving us his opinion, by 
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the way, as to who is the author, is nothing more 
than Maxsrox's Courtezan, better adapted, * | 
haps, to the tage. 


The Prophetefs is Beaumont and FitTCnER's 
play altered into an opera. There is ſome ſweet 
muſic in it, compoſed by PurcEL ; but, though it 

has been frequently revived it never pleaſed. BETr- 
TERTON's arrival from FRANCE whith his ſcenery 
gave him the firſt idea of bringing forward this piece- 
Henry the Fourth is SHakESPEAR's play indifferently 
altered. The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife, 
is Moi1zse's George Dandin. There is ſome hu- 4 
mour in It, however, and it is ſometimes played as a 
farce even now. The Sequel of Henry the fourth 1 is 
the ſecond part of SHAKESPEAR' s play as indif- 
ferently altered as the firſt. BET TERTON per- 


formed Falſtaff and thought he could add to the 


effect of the character. He, however, found himſelf 
miſtaken. The Bondman, and The Woman made a 
Juſtice, were in the ſtyle of the reſt. The laſt of 


| theſe pieces was performed in 1719, therefore the 
: performance of BETTERTON' $ dramatic works took 


up a period of forty years, on which account I have 
ſpoken of them all together in this place. Some 
of them are poſthumous, for BETTERTON | died! 1 


8 the year 1710. 
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 MovunrTrorrT was allo an author, and upon the 
whole of a better caſt than BETTERTON; The In- 


jured Lovers, 1688, was a tragedy. LancBaing 


charges this author with having, like fir CourTLy 


Nice, written for his own amuſement, but without 
regarding wit, It had little ſucceſs. Edward the 
| Third, a tragedy, 1691, is ſaid to be given to. 
MounrTrorT by Banckorr. It is, however, taken 


from the well known ſtory of the Counteſs of Saliſbury. 


Greenwich Park, a comedy, ſame year, ſucceeded 
pretty well. The Succeſsful Stangers is borrowed 


from ScarRon! s Rival Brothers, but it had merit 


and deſerved the ſucceſs it met with. It came out 
in 1696. Zelmane was left unfiniſhed by MounT- 
FORT, and completed by ſome friend after his death. - 
It ſucceeded more probably out of compaſſion to 
the memory of the author than from any intrinfic 


: value the play PR.” v. 


—_— . oo LIT 


YI * — 9 = I: Mack 


* Mouxrrokr's untimely end engroſſed public attention to 
ſuch a degree at the time it happened, that it may not be amiſs to 
notice it here. Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE had, as we have already ſeen, 
a number of lovers, all of whom were unſucceſsful, for her virtue 
was proof againſt every art. A man of the name of HILL; who, 
among the reſt had been repulſed, was determined to carry her ol, - 


and for this purpoſe hired ſome ruffians; who, with the aſſiſtance of 


lord Monun, a kind of mohawk about Loxpox, very nearly. luc. 
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Docctr produced a piece called The Country 


Wake, which is yet very well known, under the title 
of Hob in the Well. DxvDen's ſon wrote a comedy» 


called The Huſband his own Cuckold. It had but 
little ſucceſs, though Concxtvs wrote the pro- 


| logue, and the great DRY DEN the preface and the 
epilogue. Tom BrowNE, who was a facetious, 
| low, impertinent wit, though a good ſcholar, and by 
no means a bad writer, whoſe vices and follies, had 


no reliſh for him unleſs they were excited by ſome- 


thing novel and excentric; whoſe attachments were 


indiſcriminate, and without ſincerity, and who would 


| rather loſe his friend than his Jonny wrote three | 


ceeded in his attempt. The lady, however, was reſcued and re- 
| ſtored to her friends. Thus diſappointed, he was determined to 


be revenged of MouNnTFoRT, who played the love parts with 


Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE, and was Conſidered as a favoured rival. 
They loſt not a moment therefore, but, while they were warm in 
reſentment, went inſtantly and watched MounTFoRT's houſe, de- 
termined to execute their vengeance on him at his return. They 
were but too ſucceſsful. As he came up to the door, that ſcandal 
do his rank, lord Mok vx ſaluted him in the moſt friendly manner, 
which was the ſignal agreed upon for HILL to begin the aſſault, : 
who inſtantly knocked him down; and, before he had time to draw _ 
his fword, cowardly ran him ch the body. HILL eſcaped, | 
and lord Monvun was tried; but MounTFoRrT, with his dying 
breath, having declared him to be innocent, he was acquitted. He, 


however, afterwards fell in a duel by the ſame treachery, as he him- 
ſelf courelled, that he had practiſed 0 on Mentees. 1 8 


pieces for the ſtage; all as ſtrange and indefinable 
as himſelf. Theſe were called Pfyſic lies a Bleed. 
ing, The Stage Beaux toſſed in a Blanket, and The 
| Diſpenſary. The titles of theſe pieces pretty well 
ſhew what they are. The ſecond was a ridicule on 
CoLlritr; and, by way of currying favour, it was 
dedicated to Rien. The Diſpenſary was a mere 
farce, = „„ 


' Dvananr, a faſhionable wit, wrote four faſhion- 
able plays, for they were flimzey and ſoon forgotten. 
The Reformed Wife, 1700, was as we are told, the 
ground work of CIBBER's Double Gallant, but this 

is not true; for the ſource is Spaniſh, and CisBER 
went to the fountain head when the water was clear, 
BURNA BY took his opportunity when the water was 

muddy. The Lady's Viſiting Day, 1701, was i 
ſited but once. The Modern Huſband, 170 . 
damned owing, as the author has told us, iöð0b 
ing written in a month. The excuſe is inſult add-d 
to imbecility. Love Betrayed, 1703, is ſtolen fron. 
\ SHAKESPEAR'S Twelfth Night, and in ſo bare faced _ 
a manuer that fifty lines were envy tranſcribed. 
from it. 


Bax ks who nn had much 1 more merit 
= chan BuaN av, has nevertheleſs been much abuſed 
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and particularly by Warincoy; who, at the ſame 
time he allows his plays to poſſeſs ſtrong marks of 
the vis comica, ſays that they are deſtitute of wit and 
humour; a ſtyle of criticiſm too often practiſed. 
His 4 came out in the following Bier: 


Jy Humonrs of the Age, 1701; was a juvenile per- 
formance and written haſtily. It certainly has very. -. 
little to recommend it. Tunbridge Walks is a much 
better attempt. It came out in 1703, and contains 
both character and ſatire, and rather of the merit- 
orious kind. Act at Oxford, 1704, a comedy, 
was conſidered as a rude and unbecoming ſatire 
againſt the Univerſity, and, therefore, prohibited. 
Hampſtead Heath, however, which appeared in 1706, 
was little more than the former play with alterations. 
It was as ill received as the other. Fine Ladies 


—— 4 


* We are told a curious circumſtance relative to this play. 
Maiden, which character is certainly the origin of all the Fribbles 
ſince that time, was written to expoſe a folly of which this author 
had been guilty of, and which his own underſtanding and obſer- 
vation had taught him to correct. There certainly cannot be any 
thing ſo contemptible in any one who wears the form of man as 
effeminacy ; and, if it be true that BAKER ridiculed this puerile and 
pitiful vice in himſelf to warn others againſt it, leſt they ſhould 
 Incur univerſal contempt, we muſt confeſs he had a moſt uncommon __ 
degree of Spartan forbearance. Rt would be no harm if it were 
oftner imitated. e 55 
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Airs, 1709, had ſome ſucceſs. Of theſe plays Tun- 
bridge Walks upon the whole is greatly ſuperior to 
the reſt, and 1s, indeed, the only piece of this au- 
thor that has kept the ſtage. 


It is almoſt loſt time to enumerate many more 
of theſe authors but cuſtom, and indeed critical 
| neceſlity demand it. I ſhall, therefore, ſay that 
DiLEkE, protected by lord SrRATTORD, wrote 
Lover's Luck, City Ladies, and The Pretenders. 
The firſt ſtolen from Maxnon, Crowns, and 
ErTHeRIDGe, the ſecond original, and therefore 
good for nothing, and the third fo indifferent that 1 bt - 
ſoon loſt all pretention o nolice. 


Non rox wrote a play called Pauſanias, Wisch 
: Garth has thus cele brated : 


And Britain, ſince pantoater was writ, 
Knows Spartan virtue, and Athenian wit. 
Corp, who was firſt a footman, and afterwards 
a ſchoolmaſter, wrote the Rival Siſters, a play ſtolen 


from SuirLEy, and God's Revenge againſt Murder. 


1 Scorr, lord Rox BURCH' 8 ſecretary, wrote The 
Mock Marriage, and Unhappy Kindneſs. The firſt a. 
puerile attempt, and the other a theft from BEAu- 
MONT and F LETCHER, * conſiderably improved,” 
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ſays the author before me, I ſuppoſe he means in 
point of indecency, “by the character of the wife, 
& who provokes the huſband to eaſe her * ber 

e maidenhead.” 


FlIIMuER, whe was a ftrong advocate for the 
| tage againſt Col LIE RA, wrote a tragedy called The 
| Unnatural Brother, which was even duller than 
: CoLLizn's book. DRAEK E, who was a phyſician, 
and a political writer, and therefore perpetually in- 
curring the reſentment of death and the pillory, 
wrote The Sham Lawyer, borrowed from BEAVU- 
MONT and FLETCHER. PHILIPS, Who, according 
to ſome, wrote one play, to others, two plays, to 
others three, and to others four, was bred in IR E- 
IAN D and criticiſed by Iriſhmen, whence has ariſen, 5 
perhaps, ſo many bulls. The name of PuiLIrs is 
pre fixed to four plays called The Revengeſul Queen, 


Hlibernia Freed, St. Stephen's Green, and Belifarius, 


but whether theſe pieces were the production of four 


PH1LipsEs, or only the Pn1Lies ſpoken of at pre- 
Jent, i is» perfectly immaterial. 2 85 


The Revengeful Queen, taken row fir W. L LIAN 
i Daven ANT, was not worth ſtealing. Hibernia 

Freed is a very confined buſineſs. St. Stephen's 
2 Green was not thronged with much company, and 


Beliſarius begged in vain for applauſe. WILLIAM 
WarktR, who went on the ſtage, and afterwards 
died attorney general at Barbadoes, wrote Victorius 
Love, a tragedy, and Marry or do Morſe, a comedy. 
The firſt performed in 1698, and the other in 1704. 


Taouas WALKER wrote a comedy called The 
Mit of a Woman. SmiTH, a barriſter, wrote The 


Princeſs of Parma. MANN ING, who was a man of 
| ſome conſideration and employed in different em- 
baſſies to SWITZERLAND, Was the author of 'The 


| Generous Choice, and All for the Better, both come 


dies. CravrorD, hiſtoriographer to queen ANNE, 
beſides other things, wrote two comedies called 


Marriage Alamode, and Love at firſt Sight. The ir 


of theſe was written in ten mornings, and performed 


three evenings, and the other was damned. 


The famous 1 Key by. his celebrated 
Grammer and Dictionary, fled to ENGLAND at the 
Rev olution, being a French Proteſtant, and was au- 

thor of many ingenious. works, the worſt of which 
was a play called Achilles in Aulis. Cor EY, firſt. 

A barriſter and afterwards an actor, was author of a. 

comedy called A Cure for Jealouſy, : and a farce called 

The Metamorphoſis. The firſt was totally neglected, 

deſervedly indeed, owing, however, i in ſome degree 


to the great run of the Conſtant Couple, which 


7 
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Cory, in his impotent revenge, calls a jubilee 
farce. The farce was a bungling attempt to .make 
a farce of Albumazar. HARRISON, a paten maker, 
wrote The Pilgrims. It is ſpoken well of ſays my 
author, but i It was never acted ; 3 rather, 1 think, ane- 
gative compliment.” 


Hiecins, a ſtaunch adherent to Janes the 
ſecond, wrote a play called T he Generous Conqueror, 
the writing of which ſmacks more of the gentleman 
than the poet. Mrs. WisEMAN, a maid ſervant, 
having a great deal of leiſure time, ſays her bio- 
grapher, read novels, wrote a tragedy *, * which en- 
abled her ſo ſet up a tavern. It was called Antio- 


: cis the Great. WIIXINSON wrote a play called 


Vice Reclaimed. Lord neee whoſe public cha- : 


— — 


15 * stupid as mis e is, many > take it for granted 
that there is nothing further required to accompliſh works of inge- 
 nuity than to have plenty of leiſure time, forgetting that in ſuch 
caſe all the loungers in the kingdom would be men of genius, than | 
which, heaven knows, nothing can be further from the truth. 1 
declare what follows to be a fact. A gentleman ſaid one day to a 
voluminous writer, who has been moſt laughably but moſt ma- 
lignantly ſlandered by a variety of reports that he fathers the works 
of others inſtead of producing his own, „I am aſtoniſhed when, if 
1 people reflect for a ſingle moment, they cannot credit what they 
 « affert, that ſo fooliſh, and ſo wicked a report ſhould prevail as 


ca that you don't write your own works.“ Why ſhould not he 


© write them,” ſaid another gentleman, .* he has nothing elſe to do. 


racter is ſo well known that I the leſs regret the im- 
poſſibility. of going into it here, wrote a comedy 
called As you find It, which is by no means equal 
to the expectations that might be rationally formed 
of that nobleman' 8 abilities. 


1 owzx wrote a needy called Hypermneſtra, 
' Which was never acted. Dr. Tz aye, however he 
might have underſtood the ancients, did not under- 

ſtand his own name as it related to theatrical matters, 
for he wrote a piece, full of bombaſt and puerility, 
called Abra Mule. The following ſpecimen oe: the 

5 language will make out my aſſertion. | 


Succeſs, and lanecls, ſhall attend my ſword, 
And turn EY oP into a e chord. 


. W who was in the army, 1 afterwards | 
held the poſt of Comptroller of the Mint, wrote 
Solon, into which was introduced a maſque called 
: Orpheus and Euridice. His place, however, coined 
him a better fortune than his play, for it was refuſed. 


: Cuavss was a merry Andrew, one would i imagine, 


for he wrote a play called The Cares, ſome ſay The 
Cures of Love, and dedicated it to a Mountebank. 
Lord GRIMSTON was the author of a play called : 
The e Lawyer's Fortune . LS 


—_— 


* This play is | remarkable on account ol a nine! circum. : 
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EsTcovurrT, who I ſhall hereafter ſpeak of when | 
I come to the actors, wrote a play called The Fair 
Example, and an interlude called Prunella, which 
were tolerably well received. Noxzx1s, ſon to 
Jubilee Dicky, and who went on the ſtage, but with 
much leſs reputation than his father, wrote The 
Royal Merchant, which is only an alteration of the 
Beggar's Buſh, and a farce called The Deccit. STx- 
vs, Who continued Ducpar e's Monafticon, and 
compiled a Spaniſh Dictionary, wrote a comedy 
called An Evening's Intrigue, almoſt a literal tran- 
flation. MicHyELBORNE, Who was once Governor | 
of Londonderry, and who, after adverſe Fortunes, 
was confined in the Fleet, wrote a piece called 


Jreland Preſerved, or the Siege if Londonderry. 


Goring, concerning whom Coxtrtzx and others 
have had ſome learned diſputes, and after all have 
not been able to clear up whether he was a very ob- 
{cure perſon, or whether he os the degree of 


— — - — — — — ——— j 


ſtance it occaſi VET It was written when the author was but thin. 
teen, and of courſe iull of imbecility and abſurdity; in conſequence. 
of which, lord GRIMSTOoN bought up all the copies he could get. 
When he ſtood, however, candidate for St. Alban's, the ducheſs of 
MARLBOROUGH, who was his ſtrong opponent, got a new edition of 
it printed at her own expence, with a frontiſpiece in which the 
noble author was repreſented as an elephant dancing on a rope. 
Theſe were diſperſed among the electors, and, why or wherefore, it is 
diffcult to ſay, for both wiſdom and pliability are certainly good 
eee Wann loſt him his election. 15 


_ 
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Maſter of Arts, which heaven knows he might have 
done and yet been an obſcure perſon, wrote a tra- 
gedy called Irene; the celebrated and well known 
ſubject on which doctor JounsoN fabricated his 


on] y . 


Hen LEY wrote an opera called Alexander. which 
PurczL ſet to muſic. As rox wrote Love in a 
Hurry, which was written in a hurry and very ſoon 
| hurried off the 3 


* 


— — 


13 vin kn by the name of Tony AsToON, was a very 
curious character. He was an attorney and turned actor, and be. 
ing determined to follow the profeſſion in its primitive ſtyle, he re. 
| ſorted to all the principal towns in ENGLAND with a performance 

he called his Medley, which was a farago taken from different plays, 
His company conſiſted of himſelf, his wife, and his ſon. He was 
very dexterous in the exertions of his legal abilities, which were 
frequently called forward in defence of his monopolizing country 
towns, and he got ſuch a character in this way, and was ſuppoſed 
to underſtand the ſpirit of the old laws reſpecting public exhibitions 
ſo well, that he was permitted to ſpeak his ſentiments on a bill 
pending at that time in the Houſe of Commons, for the regulation of 
Ya „ „„ | 
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CHAP. xi. 


"THE STAGE FROM 1708 10 GARRICK, 


Wx have ſeen that, through the inetrference of co- 
lonel BRETT, whoſe conduct was certainly dictated 

by CIBBER, that, in 1708, the Haymarket and Drury 

Lane were eſtabliſhed upon ſeparate intereſts; the 


flirſt, under the management of Swix Ex, for the ex- 
bibition of operas, and the other for plays under the 


direction of the Patentees, with Rron at t their head. To. 
We mall now Slow the Swe; 9 all its 
changes and viciſſitudes, from that time to Gar- 


RICK 8 firſt appearance in Goodman's Fields; Which 


period, almoſt thirty three years, involves ſuch a 


Voariety of circumſtances that, though I mean to be 


perſpiciuous, I ſhall not have room to be elaborate. 


Operas, which I ſhall hereafter give a ſeperate 
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account of, began to receive conſiderable patronage 
from the nobility, but they would not probably have 


keep any material ſtand upon their own foundation, 
had the experiment been tried for any length of 


time, which it was not; for in a year after this new 


| eſtabliſhment, Sr th wy was again joined by the ac- : 


tors, under a new reſtriction, 


The particulars which led to this were as various 
as they were extraordinary, I ſhall, therefore, give 
the reader the moſt accurate ſtatement I have been 
able to collect. Ricn, who feared that if the the- 
atre ſhould proſper it would bring on the moment 
ol retribution, for the reaſons I formerly (tated; no 
ſooner felt that the ſtrength of the actors, thus 
united, brought full houſes than, anxious, as CIBBER 
whimſically has it, of recovering the ſtage to its for- 


mer confuſion, a conduct incomprehenſible to every 


body but himſelf, he ſet about oppoſing B RET; ; 


who, with CIBBER at his elbow, had certainly "RPE 
to work a laudable reformation, and who had ſtudied 


ſo well the intereſts of the different members of the 


concern, that actors, authors, and patentees, began 
to have hope of receiving the Juſtice which had 


been long due to > them, 8 


This diſtaſtrous event, for. ſo he conſidered it, , 
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Rich was determined to prevent. He began his 
meaſures by tampering with the patentees ; and, as 
be knew that nothing could ſo completely put them | 
off their guard as his ſeeming to adopt a ſem- 
blance of equity, he appeared to deplore that the 
concern had not been before in a ſtate to render 
them that juſtice they were entitled to; but that, 
now it began to be proſperous, it would be but fair 


in him and Mr. BRE TT to make among them ſuch 


diviſions of the profits as the ſcheme would bear, by 
Vay of bringing up former arrears. 


This ſpecious kind of conduct he knew would 
operate two ways. It would induce the patentees to 
admit that he would have adopted it before had his 
ability been equal to his inclination, and it would 
open BRETT's eyes in ſuch a manner, by exhibiting 
to him the alarming ſtate in which the concern was 
involved, great part of which, however, was ima- 
ginary, many of the demands being brought forward 

by bis tools and actually his own; that the firſt would 
be more patient, under an ideas that their loſſes 
might be one day or other made up, and the other 
would grow indifferent, or rather alarmed, as having 
embarked in a ſcheme which, let it ſucceed how it 
might, ood ſo little chance of yielding profit, pro- ” 
portionable to the trouble and angery attending, it. 
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Both theſe conſequences were the reſult of 
Ricu's machiavalian ſcheme. He began to gain 
the confidence of the patentees, and BRETT began 
to be diſcontented, and now, that he might profit by 
the effects of his duplicity dreſſed like candour, he 
' cauſed a friend to ſuggeſt to SKI WITH, who the 

reader will remember gave up his ſhare to BxeTT, 
that, as the theatre was now become an object of 
conſiderable conſequence, it would be greatly to his 
Intereſt to reſume his right, under the idea that he 


| had only yielded it up. to BRETT in the nature 
.of a loan. 5 
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What arguments were upon this occaſion held- 
out to SKIPWITH I cannot learn, but it is certainly 
true that he ſerved BRETT which a Chancery ſup- 
pœna, alledging that the aſſignment of the ſhare was 

only a conveyance in truſt, BBE was piqued at 
this, and, though he clearly proved that it was nei- 
ther aſſigned upon truſt nor upon any other limi- 

tation whatever; yet, as the world knew he had 
paid no conſideration for it, and as he ſcorned an 
obligation under a convention which was ſo illi- 
berally kept, he inſtantly reſigned it, wiſhing Skir- 
vin leſs trouble and more profit than he himſelf 
| had experienced. 
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BRE TT 1 ei wichdrew himſelf from the 
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concern, and, as the formalities neceſſary for the 
reaſſignment of the ſhare were ſo conſiderably de- 
layed, probably through the connivance of Rien, 
as not to be completed till after the death of Ski- 
wir, our ſubtle politician remained without an 
opponent except the other patentees, to the manage- 
ment of whom he was ben well accuſtomed. 5 


Having occaſion for ſome of theſe in quality of 
tools, he now began his next plan of operations, 
which was as formerly to tyranize over the actors. 
He repreſented to his partners, whom he now af- 
fected to conſult upon all occaſions, that the actors 
were too well paid and, that if it met with their ap- 

probation he ſhould lower their ſaleries. He, of 
courſe, received no oppoſition, and this very equi- 
table determination was not only reſolved on but in- 
ſtantly put into execution. It was not, however, 
very quietly ſubmitted to. Some remonſtrated *, 
others grumbled, and others vowed revenge; which, 
as there was now no other theatre to go to, was 
treated with perfect indifference. 


22 — 


* Cis xx, hs . he matter pretty ly with the pa- wp 
tentees, was told by one of them that even, with his reduced ſalary, 
he had more than GoopMan received, who was a better actor. 
Dus That may be true,” ſaid CiBBER, „ but you will pleaſe to re- 


<« collect that GOODMAN was i forced to go upon the e for 
& a livelihood, 75 | 


From this time the affairs of the theatre, of courſe, 


got into that ſtate which it appears to have been 


the delight of Ricn's life to ſee them in. The actors 

grew careleſs, the houſes empty, the patentees diſcon- 

tented; all confidence was deſtroyed, and the only 
theatre was, like the gooſe, cut up for thoſe golden : 
eggs which nothing could produce but time and ma- 
turity. In ſhort, being mulct of their immunities, 
the actors reſolved at once to deſert the profeſſion 


or obtain redreſs. 


1 This laſt impoſition they conceived would be a 
good ground work for a complaint to the Lord 
Chamberlain. They found intereſt to get it pre- 
ferred and they obtained relief; for an order was 
immediately iſſued to the patentees to ſhew caule 
| why the benefits of the actors had been diminiſhed 
one third, contrary to common uſage. The patentees 
pleaded that the actors had ſigned a paper agreeing 
to this deduction, and had given their receipts for 5 


the two. thirds as a full compenſation. This was de- 


clared to have been compulſion ON the ſide of the 


managers which the actors were too powerleſs to re- 


fiſt; and the patentees, in anſwer, inſiſted that even 
though it were compulſion it was certainly law. 
IP he Lord Chamberlain, nevertheleſs, warned the 
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patentees to telle the actors full Juſtice at their 
perl. 


So far, however, from liſtening to this advice, 
or caring for the conſequence of diſobeying i it, the 
actors were more oppreſſed than ever. Theſe 
grievances were properly repreſented and well ſub- 
ſtantiated; and, the very next year after Drury Lane 
was eſtabliſhed upon a foundation, which, had the 
proprietors been wiſe, nothing could have ſhaken, 


an order was received from the Lord 0 hamberlain 
to ſhut up the houſe. 8 


oy This done, Swixzv, now manager of the Hay- 
market, as we have ſeen, for the purpoſe of exhi- 


biting operas only, had his power ſo extended that 


he was permitted to enter into a treaty with the prin- 
cipal actors in order to form a company under the 
direction of ſuch of them as ſhould be choſen „ 
a majority of themſelves from their own body; ſo 


that plays at the Haymarket might again be united Ty 
with operas, Os 


The managers pitched | upon were W. xs, Dog- 
- GET, Mrs. OLveieLD, and Cine, which latter, 
by every collateral proof I can collect, had been 
the engine all the way through the buſineſs; had 
ſtimulated BRETT, had foreſeen the folly of Rien 
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and its conſequences, and had felt from the moment 


he became of any importance to the theatre that he 


ſhould one day or other be one of its rulers; which 
every man muſt conſider as a laudable ambition, 
ſince his intention had been all — to take care 


; of 1ts proper intereſt, 


'BzrrinroN and Booth would certainly have 
been parties in the treaty ; but che firſt was on the 


point of leaving the ſtage, and the other had mani- 
felted little more than the dawn of that reputation 


which was afterwards ſo brilliant. Indeed Mrs, 


Orprizro, who was nominated one of the di- 
rectors, very wiſely propoſed to receive two hun- 
dred a year, which CI B BEA tells us was at laſt worth 
fix in lieu of a ſhare, and thus WII Es, Door, 
and CIB BER, but i in fact CIBBER only, for he al- 
ways adminiſtered fo to the contradictory tempers 
of his partners as to be the general referee, became 
managers of the plays, and SINE of the operas. 5 


8 1 the mean time, is, who had eee 
himſelf with a hope that the prohibition, after due 
contrition had been manifeſted and due ſubmiſſion 
paid, would be taken off, kept together as many of 
the actors as would ſtay, and more. than he bad 

mi inclination to FRY: He held the patent and the 
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cluſively to himſelf, and poſſeſs 5 


as THE STAGE, 


broad ſeal was as viſible as ever, and his opinion was, 
as a lawyer, that it was a ſtretch of the Lord Cham- 
berlain's power beyond its limits to ſilence him at 
all, for that the quarrel with the actors was a private 
buſineſs, and that he was only amenable to the 
courts of law for his conduct. _ 


Thus be was again playing a double game. 1 
permiſſion to perform had been renewed, he had 
ſome actors ready for his purpoſe, if not, by re- 
preſenting to the patentees the hopeleſs ſituation of 
the concern, he ſhould naturally get the patent ex- 
hat ſupreme power 
which, whether active or inactiyſ whether profitable 
or unprofitable, he had been all his life graſping at. 
The latter happened. Ricn was actually put out of 
the poſſeſſion of Drury Lane, and the other patentees 
] have no doubt from that moment to this, never ex- 
hibited a ſingle ſympton of laying any further claim 
to the * or "wy of Its rights and * | 


Let us now ſee how 5 happened to be diſ- e 
| | poſſeſſed of his theatre. Having made an agree- FENG. 


ment with the landlords, not for a given price by the 
year but for three pounds a day whenever it ſhould 
be opened as a place of entertainment, and the land- 


Jords, during the operation of the prohibition, not 
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having received a ſingle ſixpence for rent, they be- 
gan to repent of the ſort of agreement they had en- 
tered into, by which a tenant might poſſeſs a large 
premiſes without being ſubject to pay any rent, and 
was caſting about in their minds how to ouſt Rieu 
when a circumſtance occurred that completely ſa- 
55 tisfied them. 


K* faſhionable man, one of the does for 
f Cornwall, and a lawyer, of the name of Cor- 
: LIER, had long conſidered the management of a 
theatre a good ſcheme if it could be diveſted of all 
thoſe incumbrances, under which it had ſo long bent 
down. This man, Who was a good match for Rien, 
exerted his intereſt at court and procured a licence, 
for he knew that would anſwer his purpoſe as well 
as a patent eſtabliſned by act of Parliament, for 
acting plays; and, as he knew the licence muſt ne- 
ceſſarily name the place of performance, he went to 
the landlords of the Drury Lane theatre, agreed 
with them upon a larger rent for a leaſe of thoſe 
| premiſes, taking 1 it upon his own riſk to turn Riek 
out. Having this leaſe and this licence in his pocket, 
he took the advantage of a rejoicing night, when all 
vas tumult and uproar, ruſhed into the houſe with 


a hired mob, and een turned its old 8 
into che ſtreet. 
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The novelty of the circumſtance for a time 
turned the tide of public ſavour on the ſide of our 
new adventurers. BoorTn, who had, perhaps, been 
diſatisfied at not having been admitted into the di- 
rection of the Haymarket, headed the actors and 
certainly began to acquire conſiderable reputation. 
Miſs SanTLow alſo, who had been greatly admired 
as a dancer, now commenced actreſs ; and her firſt: 
appearance in the character of the Fair Quaker of 
| Deal, which Su AD.] LL wrote purpoſely for her, 
gained her ſo much reputation that, ſays CisBER, 
not the enthuiiaſtic maid of Orleans was more 


0 ſerviceable of old to the F rench army, when the 


„ Engliſh had diſtreſſed them, than this. fair Qua- 
„ ker was, at the head of that dramatic attempt, 
„ upon which the ſupport. of their weak 8 7 
Bo . 


| Let us now return to Wow He had taken a 

| leaſe of the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields ever ſince 
' BeTTERTON had left it, evidently with a view of pre- 
venting his return provided tbe Haymarket, under 
VAN ERV CH and Cox GRE VR ſhould have turned out 

: unprofitable ; but CIBBER inſiſts that he ſoreſaw all 
that would happen, and provided himſelf with an 


aſylum in caſe of diltreſs. Certainly all his conduct 


is equal to chis; it having d conduced to his 
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own ends, at the ſame time that it was incomprehen- 
ſible to every body elle. 


Under the influence of this ſort of preſcience, for 
ſo it turned out, he inſtantly ſet about building this 
theatre from the ground; and, though he did 
not live long enough to ſee i It opened, his ſon, un- 
der the old patent, without any ſolicitation for its re- 

action, but with perfect indifference as to all conſe- 
quences, even though it was not given for that the- 
tre, began a new dramatic career which has con- 
tinued uninterrupted from that hour to this. 


The moment CiszER and his partners got poſ- 
ſelſion of their ſituation in the Haymarket, they 
were determined to adopt every ſpirited idea to de- 
ſerve the favour and attention of the town. They 
altered the conſtruction of the theatre, calt their 
plays in a very judicious ſtyle, and began to hope, 
that by the affiltance of the operas, which had hi- 
therto greatly ſucceeded, the {tage would become 
creditable and productive. They were ſoon con- 
vinced of their error. The operas which had been 
a novelty the year, 'before began now to fall off; the 
cauſe we ſhall ſee hereafter. Sacu EVERAL'S trial 

| alſo, which was attended by all the fir {t people i in 
the kingdom, and CoLLIER's new expedition, with 
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the aſſiſtance # Miſs SANTLOW, were alſo draw- 
backs; and, though they did not actually fail, yet 

they had little more to rejoice at than their own 
5 emancipation from their old tyranny. 


SAchEVERAIL's trial over, which finiſhed with 
the run of the Fair Quaker of Deal, Col LIER be- 
gan to find that the tide turned in favour of the Hay- 

market; the, therefore, determined on a new ſcheme, 
in which, for he was a bon vivant, and in other re- 
ſpects a favourite with the great, he ſucceeded. This 
ſcheme was neither more nor leſs than to give up 
© Drury Lane, cloaths, ſcenes, and actors to Swinzy 
and his partners, and become himſelf the ſole pol- 
ſeſſor of the Haymarket and manager of the Operas. | 
= To ſhew the extent of co LLIER'S inflience this 
agreement was clogged with two unpleaſant con- 
ditions. One was, that, as an excluſive licence for 
acting plays was held a more profitable thing than 
one for performing operas, the Drury Lane mana- 
gers ſhould allow Col LIE R two hundred a year, as 
long as, through his intereſt at court, all other actors 


ſhould be interdicted, and the other was that on. 7 


every Wedneſday, the players ſhould be entirely 
ſilent, in order to give the opera a fairer CHANGE for 
2a full houſe. 
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It is curious to obſerve how artfully all this was 


planned. CoL11zz from experience began to find 


| that his own knowledge of theatrical matters was 


inſufficient, and that, change as often as he might, 
no ſucceſs was to be expected under his management. 
Thus, when he had ſtipulated for the poſſeſſion of 


the opera houſe upon ſuch advantageous terms, he 


had nothing to do but appear to have a reluctance 
to part with it and he knew he ſhould have plenty 


of bidders for the ſituation. This happened exactly 


as he conjectured. Aaron Hill ſeemed very 
deſirous to treat with him; and, after ſome difficulty 
in adjuſting the terms, it was at length agreed that 


he ſhould have poſſeſſion of the theatre upon pay- 
ing Corrikx ſix hundred a year. 8 5 


10 ſhew, however, that © could do what he | 


—_ when, upon finding through Hitu's ma- 
nagement, that the profits began to be conſiderable, 


he ſome how or other found out an informality in 
the agreement, and took the property back to himſelf _ 


before the ſeaſon was over; while HILL, who was 


” too wiſe, or too powerleſs, to contend with him, re- 
 inquithed his nent without munen: 


ne was now ee outwitted; for, from the 
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moment he took the direction again, his affairs went 
backward; finding therefore, that he ſtood no chance, 
ſingle handed, of making any public amuſement pro- 
ductive, he determined once more to try the influ- 
ence of his court intereſt; and, in the moſt bare- 
faced manner, ſo wrought his project to his ends, 
that Swix E by a freſh mandate was obliged 10 
change with CoT TIER, and take the Haymarket with 
all its ſins upon its head; which ſins ſo operated 

to its damnation, that Swix Ex the next year was 
| obliged to prefer the air of the Continent to the 
air of a — | 


Nothing could be ſo unpleaſant as the ſituation 
that CinBzx and his fellow labourers were driven 
into by this ſtretch of power in CoLLIER. He be- 

came their taſk maſter, and dictated what terms he 
thought proper. Knowing, however, by experience 
that every thing would go wrong if he attempted 


excluſively to manage the concern, he thought his . 


wiſeſt way would be to accept of a certainty and 
make a ſinecure of it. He, therefore, demanded 
ſix hundred a year, the price at which he had farmed | 
out the opera, and a moiety of the two hundred 
that had been levied i in Drury Lane the year before ” 
in aid of the opera; in all ſeven hundred pounds. 
By this, indeed, he loſt three hundred a year, for 
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the managers averaged more than a thouſand a year 


each, the whole time he continued at the head of 


the theatre, which was, however, no longer than the 


death of the queen in 1714. He did not, after this 
agreement, for the reaſons we have ſeen, think proper 


to attempt any alteration, but enjoyed his remune- 
ration and let them work for 1 its... 


' The theatre for the firſt time now felt ſome conſe- 
quence. Docgtr was naturally frugal; Wiuxs, 


if he ran into expence, took care it ſhould be for 


the intereſt of the concern; and CIBBER, who knew 


hat the parſimony of the one would operate as a 
ſufficient check upon the extravagance of the other, 


let them fairly have their way ; while he himſelf 


ſtudied continually how he might eſtabliſh decorum, 
promulgate morality, and in all their money con- 
cerns ſo equitably demean themſelves as to ſecure, 
what no managers had ever before boaſted of, the cha- 
racter of fairneſs and punctuality in their dealings; 


and it is remarkable that this conduct was ſo honour- 
ably perſevered in, during twenty years from the time 


this triumvirate began to conduct the theatre, that 
no tradeſman came a ſecond time for his bill, nor 
Vas a ſingle author, actor, or other perſon, employed | 
about the houſe at any time refuſed his or her juſt 
due, even though there never was, which! is a ſingular 
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fact, any one agreement | in writing — be- 
tween them. 


I be conduct of the theatre being pretty well 
ſettled, nothing worthy the attention of the reader 
paſſed till 1714, except the admiſſion of Booru 
into the management, and Doccer's ſeceſſion, which 
came about in conſequence of the reputation Boo rn 5 
acquired in performing Cato. This happened in 
1712, great part of which, however, though infinite 
merit is to be attributed to BoorR, was owing to 
the popularity of the play; for, at a part of the 
ſeaſon when it was cuſtomary to perform but three 
times a week, it had a run for a month together, ex- 
ns on the Mondays. | 


Fe Docckr had long been tormented with the fret- 
ful temper of WII ks; and, in ſpight of CIBBER's 
conciliatory manner, who generally ſucceeded in ac- 


commodating all difficulties, was at the particular 


moment when Cato firſt made its appearance, ex, 
tremely ſore in conſequence of his having intro- 
| duced actors without the general conſent, and other 
diſagreeable things. CIBBER, to divert his attention 

from this, called it to ſomething which he conſidered 
as much more material than a few partnerſhip bick- 
_ erings. This was no leſs than a ſuſpicion that 
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Boor n, having grown ſo ſuddenly into fame, would 


aim at being manager, eſpecially as he had received 
various marks of favour, and, among the reſt, a 
purſe of fifty guineas which had been in one even- 
| ing collected for him in the boxes. e 


This circumſtance, which really ſo far from 5 


ing a remuneration ſeems to have been very little 
more than the halfpence formerly thrown on the 
ſtage at Sadler's Wells for the rope dancers, Doc- 
cEr conſidered as a thing of conſequence ; and, 
forgetting for a moment his quarrel to Wirtks, pro- 
_ poſed, by way of quelling all ambitiòn in Boorn, _ 
that the managers ſhould ſpontaneouſly give him an 
addition of fifty guineas to the ſum already beſtowed 
on him by the public. CißsER ſaw that ſuch a 
meaſure would awaken his ambition inſtead of julling : 
it aſleep; but, finding WII ks cordially coincide 
with Doc dEr, he conſented to purchaſe their recon- 
ciliation by a means which would at worſt do no more ; 
than accelerate what perhaps could not be avoided. 


On the 1 return of the company from Oxronn, - 
8 it had been the cuſtom for them to perform 
during the act term, and when Boor n had gathered 
freſh laurels, the friends of this gentleman ſuggeſted : 
to him chat he had been too long kept out of tbat 
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ſituation which he had richly merited. He naturally 
liſtened to their opinions and accepted the offers of 
aſſiſtance which followed them up, which were at 
length ſo efficacious that a new licence was pro- 
cured, which even COLLIER could not prevent, 
where Boorn' s name was s added to the names of the 
former e 
Doc remonſtrated againſt als tooth and nail, 

"oe to no purpoſe; till, finding the point carried i in 
| ſpight of his teeth he retired from the concern, de- 
termined, however, to demand his profits as they 
ſhould accrue. This was of courſe objected to, and 

he threw the matter into Chancery; where he was de- 
ereed ſix hundred pounds for his ſhare, ſo chat he 
loſt a large ſum; for Boo rn had handſomely offered 

on his coming into che concern to give him ve hun- 
; dred a year for life for his profits 


: We now come to the acceſſion of Grones the 
firſt, when matters completely took a new turn. 
CIBBER, for in all material points he certainly and 


very properly Was the dictator, grown heartily tick 


of Corr ER, conceived a very fealible means of = 
fairly getting rid of him. He did not value the 
ſe ven hundred a year that he had been paid, becauſe 
- he had ſeen the very great advantage of having their 
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pretentions backed by a firm friend at court ; but 
the tide of court favour being now completely 
turned, an idea ſtruck him that he might ſecure a 


friend highly popular, with ſtrong intereſt and rich 


ability to be ſerviceable to the theatre itſelf. 


This friend was no other than fir Ricuary 
SrEELE, the ſolicitation of whoſe alliance CIBBER 
ſaw would procure great popularity for themſelves ; 
for it would be conſidered as a meaſure not only 

very judicous but very grateful. STzEzLz had al- 
ways loved the theatre, he had beſtowed on it ſome 
of his labours, and he had by his recommendation 

of the players in his Tatlers given them a conſe- 
quence that had made them emulous to deſerve the 
characters of gentlemen, and men of honour and 
= reſpectability. In addition to this, CizBzr, knew 
STEELE influence with the dukeof Mar LBOROUGH, 
the hero of his heart, as he emphatically calls him, 
to whom, to be brief, he applied, and a licence was 
Inſtantly made out confirming the power in STEELE, 
CiBBER, WI LKS, and BooTns and completely dil- 


poſſeſſing CoLLien, . 


In the mean time the theatre in 'Lincolo's Inn 5 
F ields, opened under the ſon of Rien, the former 
| Patentee, who conceived he had a right to exerciſe 
a patent which king CHARLES had certainly a right 
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to grant, and which as certainly no equal power had 
formally revoked. There is ſome account of a pri- 
vate declaration to this effect having been made by 
the king, but this is doubted; and that the prohi- 
bition was officially removed cannot poffibly be 
true. Tt is enough to ſay that it was ſuſpended by 
a ſtrain of authority, though the meaſure was equi- 
table; and, that authority ceaſing, che "PR re- 
ſumedi its former action. 


The fucceſs of this theatre was not brilliant, yet 
it was, for a time, ſufficient to check a little the pro- = 
fits of Drury Lane, which induced C1z3xx to con- 
fider, that, as the licence he and his partners held 
was only during pleaſure, and the other a permanent 

grant from the crown, it would be a proper thing to 
procure ſome better ſecurity ; to do which he repre- 


| ſented to SrEELE what were his ſentiments on the 


ſubject, and alſo ſubmitted to him as CoLLIER's 

penſion, which he now enjoyed, was given on con- 
dition that it ſhould be only payable during the 
time Drury Lane ſhould perform excluſively, whe. 


ther it would not be fair, inſtead of granting him 


a poſitive fum, to admit him a pore on a «pro 
Pee ſhare. 


0 0er to this propoſition was; that as 


he came among them by their own invitation, he 
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ſhould always think himſelf obliged to come into 
any meaſures for their uſe and ſafety ; and, with 


theſe ſentiments, he not only handſomely acceded 
to their propoſal, but procured a patent for his own 
life and three years afterwards, which he aſſigned 
over to them, and confirmed to them a right in the 
whole property, on which he had certainly not ex- 
pended any thing, reſerving to himſelf a fourth of 


the profits for his intereſt and aſſiſtance. 


This generous and moderate conduct of SEI 
was rewarded ; for, inſtead of ſeven hundred a year 
during his life, it yielded him a thouſand, except 
| thoſe drawbacks which he had incurred by the ne- 
glect of his own affairs, which he managed ſo im- 
prudently that they were almoſt always in truſt; and 


thus the beſt part of his fortune was comma 
| ſcrambled for by the lawyers. 


- The aun for this patent having g given to Drury . 
Lane a permanent ſecurity, the managers went on very 
ſpiritedly. They laid out fix hundred pounds upon 
| Davpzn's All for Love, and got up other pieces 

Vith equal ſplendour; till every art was practiſed . 

by their enemies, and, among other things, a report 

was propagated that che foundation of the theatre was 
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unſafe, and that the building would certainly fall 
upon the heads of the audience. This calumny only 
fell, however, on the heads of the calumniators, for 
fir Tzuomas HEZwET, having ſurveyed it by an 
order from the king, and ſigned an atteſtation, which 
was printed in the newſpapers, that it was perfectly 
ſafe and in ſound condition, the ſpectators, who had 


kept away during the alarm, r now came in much 
7 nad numbers. 


Theſe fortunate circumſtances, together EY 
the unremitting induſtry of the managers, gained 
them ſo decided a ſuperiority over their opponents. 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields that theſe laſt were ſoon. 


thoſe pantomimes, which Rica. brought forward 
with ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, and which have given 
riſe, or at leaſt efficaciouſly revived, thoſe ſpectacles | 


which have ſo often diſgraced and vitiated the na- 
. tonal talte® . 


* It is curious that FitLDiNG and C [BBER, who heartily hated 


mould completely coincide on this. FIELÞING wrote a very ſenſible 
treatiſe to ſhew that the encreaſe of robberies in this kingdom was 
: entirely owing to the gin ſhops, where the poor people ſo intoxicated 
their ſenſes as to make them ripe for all manner of vice. In conſe. 
quence of this treatiſe, and ſome other repreſentations, an act paſſed 
to put down thoſe nuiſances. CIB BIER in like manner calls theſe 


obliged to call in foreign aid, and this gave birth 8 | 


each other, and who thought differently on every other ſubject, 
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As the reſpectability with which Drury Lane 
was conducted, and the ſhew and finery introduced 
at Lincoln's Inns Fields, attracted their ſeparate ad- 

mirers to ſuch a degree as to be productive to both 
theatres, very little happened for many years, ex- 
gept a few ſtruggles, the particulars of which, though 
in ſome degree curious, it will be impoſſible to enu- 
merate here, to obſtruct that mutual emulation which 
though not always creditable, generally brought 
wich it a proportionable profit. | 


: As, W the chapter f numbers does not 
dy any means include the judicious, Rien, in pro- 


greſs of time, carried the greateſt number of votes, 


and CisRER was, at length, with great reluctance it 
muſt be confeſſed, obliged to ſail with the ſtream, 5 
and to ſtrengthen the reputation of SnAEESPEA N, 
ES by the magic power of Harlequin. Being aſked why 
he did this, he anſwered, he did it againſt bis con- 10 


8 ſcience, but that he had not virtue enough to ſtarve | 


5 hard for him. 


by oppoſing a multitude chat would have been too 


" 4 


* 5 2 w_ * 


frectactas the gin 1 of the ſtage, which i intoxicate its s auditors, 


diſhonour their underſtandings, and introduce a levity that renders 


them ripe for every kind of profligacy. Pity that the morals of the 
more enlightened were, not as worthy the attention of the legiſlature 
as thoſe of the vulgar, The avenues of the theatres would chem 
Faber, leſs reſemble brothels. | 


=y 
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In this manner did the two theatres perſevere in 


their different efforts till the death of fir Ric hAROD | 
STEELE, which happened in 1729, for their private 


diſputes never effected their public intereſt. As to 


Rick, he was remarkably fortunate, which is not 


very wonderful when we conſider he had all the fools 


on his ſide, but he was the vaineſt and perhaps the 
moſt ignorant of all human beings, and therefore 
it will not be wondered at, that, as he drew all his 
fortune from foreign auxiliaries they ſhould have 
both cunning and knavery enough to draw it from 
him. In ſhort he was always ſucceſsful and always 
poor, and would, perhaps, have been obliged to put 
the patent, which his father had been at ſuch un- 
wearied and ſuch very honeſt pains to reſerve for | 


A bim, to who bids moſt, if The Beggar's Opera had | 
5 not licked him whole. 


| The only interruption the harmony of the Drury 5 


Lane partnerſhip experienced was the abſence of 
STE8LE, in 1720, when his affairs were become ſo > 
diſtracted that he grew careleſs of all engagements, 
There has been another interruption mentioned 
which I cannot find the ſmalleſt ground for crediting. 
We read that Cizs ER having ſomehow offended 


the duke of Nxwe ASTLE; in the year 1720, he not 


only forbad him to o perform but that, being after- 


' wards offended by SrEELE, he actually ſilenced the 
patent; buy by a remonſtrance, or ſome other way, 
it was amicably adjuſted, though the only reporter 
of this anecdote does not know what way. 


All I have to elle in oppoſition to this relation 
is that I cannot find the ſmalleſt trace of this cir- 
cumſtance either in the lives of STzzLE or CIBBER, 
not even in the accounts of them written by the au- 0 
thor of the above aſſertion. The theatre was cer- 
tainly never ſilenced; and, as to CIBBER.S having f 
diſobliged the duke of NewcasTLE, he ſpeaks of 
that nobleman in terms of the higheſt reſpect, and 
inſtances a circumſtance of ſelf denial, and diſin- 


tereſtedneſs, as a proof of his attention to the mana- 


gers, and a motive of their gratitude to him. I take 
the fact to be, that, as STzELz oppoſed the peerage 
bill in the Houſe of Commons, and conſequently 
grew out of court favour, and as he gained that 
favour in a ſtronger degree than ever by his ſpirited 
* ſtrictures againſt the miſchievous South Sea ſcheme, 


8 the miſtake” has ariſen from a ſuppoſition that the 


| theatre as well as the office he held was during 
that interval ſuſpended, but this is impoſſible ; for 
to make it out, the theatre muſt. have been ſhut 
: up for three years, whereas no mention is made, 


except 55 this Ke of its h aving ſtopt lor a 
ſingle . 
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The interruption I am going to mention was not 
ofa public nature, therefore it includes no ſuſpenſion 
of the theatre. STEELE), whole affairs, the larger 
| his fortune, were ever the more perplexed, hady 
about 1723, ſo got into the hands of the lawyers 
chat every thing was in various ways made over in 


= truſt. In conſequence of this the theatre, which had 


derived great advantage from his attendance and a- 
liſtance, beſides the countenance he was enabled to 
_ Procure it through the means of his faſhionable con- 
nections, was like every thing elſe neglected. CIB- 
” BER, who had born this quietly for three years, 
vas anxious to recal him both to his duty and a due 
attention to his own concerns, and therefore, as there 
was no getting at him otherwiſe than officially, 
for,“ ſays he, * being in the clutches of the lawyers, 
& the friend or the g gentleman had nothing more to 
„ do in the matter,” ſerved him with a ſort of no- 
tice that as he had thought proper to abſent himſelf 
from the concerns, which, by the articles of part- 
nerſhip he was equally bound to attend to with the 


. they ſhould expect to be paid for the trouble 


of doing his buſineſs, and therefore ſhould charge 
him one pound, thirteen ſhillings, and four pence a 
day for their ew! trouble. This was a good 
bandle for his law friends, who having his affairs 
completely i in their management, threw the matter 
nmediately is into Chancery. | 


THE STAGE, 


This affair came to a hearing before fir Jos EH 


JEKYLL, the Maſter of the Rolls, in 1726. Cin- 


' BER pleaded in behalf of himſelf, Booty, and 
W:rLxks, and it muſt be confeſſed his obſervations 


were not more fair and manly than they were hand- 

ſome and friendly towards SrEELE, even though 

the attornies in drawing the bill had foiſted in ſome 
paltry things which reminded the other partners under 


' what obligations they were to him from his public 
writings in the Tatlers, and other things, which by 
the way had been the original ſource of their grati- 

' tude, and occaſioned his being called in to make one 
in the management of the theatre. In ſhort, CI B- 


BER pleaded ſo effectually, that his prayer was al- 
| loved without the trouble and expence of a hearing 
before the Lord Chancellor, “ and the parties were 


_ & heartily glad,” ſays he, to let this be the laſt of 


„ their law ſuits.” 


0 ſhould fem as if t the fate of the Beggar's 
Opera, which was ſaid to make Ricn gay, and Gay 


rich, was to decide the fate of Drury Lane. It 


| came out in 1728, and from that hour the other 


theatre went gradually to its diſſolution, I mean as 


to reputation, which was never revived again till 


GarrICK took the management. In 1729, STEELE : 
died. Mrs. OLpzisLD died in 1739, Boorn was 
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rendered incapable of performing by his illneſs, 
Mrs. Pon TER was loſt to the theatre by the diſſo- 
cation of a limb, and in 1731, death took off 
dead 


The following year, the term for which the pa- 
patent had been granted expired, and CIBBER 
found no difficulty in getting it renewed for twenty- 
one years in behalf of Boorn, Mrs. Wirxs, and 
| himſelf, Boor immediately reſolved to part with 

' what he could of his ſhare, and, finding a purchaſer 
in a gentleman of the name of Hi hMORE, who un- 
| fortunately had attached himſelf to the ſtage from 
having performed Lothario for his amuſement, this 
adventurer entered into his views and gave him for 
the poſſeſſion of half his proportion two thouſand EE 
five hundred pounds. fo : 


ho "Graves began now to think what would be his 
moſt politic line of conduct. Beſides this Mr. 
HichuoRE, who knew nothing of managing, Mrs. 


: WiIXXS had put in a Mr. EL L Is to act, or rather 


to manage for her, who was {lill leſs qualified for the 
| taſk; and, if CIAER had found it difficult to pilot 
the theatrical bark through all the breezes that had 
been raiſed by WI LKs and DoccEtr, who were after I 
: all expert mariners, what muſt have been his trouble ; 
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and danger to have the ſame taſk to perform in 


worſe weather, aſſiſted only by thoſe who, ſo far 
from being able to ſteer, ſcarcely knew the con- 
ſtruction of the veſſel in which they were embarked. 


Thus ſituated he determined upon getting rid of 


the concern as ſoon as poſſible, and therefore de- 


puted his ſon TREOHILUs, who he knew would 


be a complete torment to them, to act for him; and 
his foreſight was ſo correct that HIGH O RR, at the 


end of the ſeaſon, came to him with an offer of 
three thouſand guineas for his ſhare, which was only 
{ix hundred and twenty-five pounds more than he 
had paid Boo r for half of his. CIB BER, however, 
was determined, as he tells us, to let it go to the 
higheſt bidder, and, rented l with the 


propoſal. 


One reaſon for this, perhaps, was the ruinous 
ſtate into which the theatre was likely to be plunged; 
which, having ſeen, he perſuaded Mrs. Boork, ber 
huſband being now dead, to get rid of the remainder _ 
of her ſhare, with which ſhe parted upon low terms 
to Gir Faro. As 10 Mrs. Wilks ſhe was glad 


enough to take what ſhe could get for her proportion 


when FuztTwoop came afterwards 1 to purchaſe tne 
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rendered incapable of performing by his illneſs, 
Mrs. PORTER was loſt to the theatre by the diſlo- 
cation of a limb, and in 1731, death took off 


Wilks. 


The following year, the term for which the pa- 
patent had been granted expired, and CIBBER 


found no difficulty in getting it renewed for twenty- 
one years in behalf of Boorn, Mrs. Wirxs, and 
| himſelf. Boorn immediately reſolved to part with 
what he could of his ſhare, and, finding a purchaſer 
in a gentleman of the name of Hicumore, who un- 
fortunately had attached himſelf to the ſtage from 
having performed Lothario for his amuſement, this 
adventurer entered into his views and gave him for 
| the poſſeſſion of half his proportion two thouſand 
five hundred pounds: 


b began now to think what wo be his 


moſt politic line of conduct. Beſides this Mr. 
HionuokkE, who knew nothing of managing, Mrs. 
Wirks had put in a Mr. Eris to act, or rather 
3 40 manage for her, who was {lill leſs qualified for the 
_ talk; and, if CinneR had found it difficult to pilot 
the theatrical bark through all the breezes that had 


been raiſed by WIr ES and Doccer, who were after 


all expert Mariners, what muſt have been his trouble 
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and danger to have the ſame taſk to perform in 
worſe weather, aſſiſted only by thoſe who, ſo far 
from being able to ſteer, ſcarcely knew the con- 
firuction of the veſſel in which they were embarked. 
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Thus ſituated he determined upon getting rid k 
the concern as ſoon as poſſible, and therefore de- 
puted his ſon TrzorntLtuUs, who he knew would Ft 
be a complete torment to them, to act for him; and 
his foreſight was ſo correct that HiGnmorr, at the 
end of che ſeaſon, came to him vith an offer of hi 
: three thouſand guineas for his ſhare, which was only | .W if 
fix hundred and twenty-five pounds more than he 1 
had paid Boo r for half of his. CIBBER, however, | 119 
was determined, as he tells us, to let it go to the ly | 
higheſt bidder, and, reſorts cloſed with the 
propolal.. 


One reaſon for this, perhaps, was the ruinous 10 
. ſlate i into which the theatre was likely to be plunged; 
which, having ſeen, he perſuaded Mrs. BooTn, her 
huſband being now dead, to get rid of the remainder 
of her ſhare, with which ſhe parted upon low terms | 
* Gir rARD. As 10 Mrs. Wi IXS» ſhe was glad 
enough to take what ſhe could get for her proportion : 
when FLzzTwooD came afterwards 1 to purchaſe the 
. 3 5 
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property, the particulars of which we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee. FO wh 


Hicumore' s affairs began to wear a very alarm 
ing aſpect. In the year 1720, a man of the name 
of Porr ER, a carpenter, merely to pleaſe his fancy, 
for it is difficult to ſay, unleſs he was inſpired with 
ſome of old Ricn's preſcience, upon what other 
ſpeculation he could carry ſo expenſive a plan into 
effect, built a theatre in the Haymarket. This the- 
| atre had remained unoccupied thirteen years, when 
it ſtruck. young C1BBER, that if he could perſuade 
| ſome of the actors to revolt, they might at leaſt get : 
A temporary ſum by bringing forward ſome novelty 
at this place. The performers he ſounded upon 
this ſubject reliſhed the ſcheme, they inſtantly ap- 
7 plied to PoTTER, who was glad enough to turn to : 
advantage a property that had lain ſo long upon his 
: hands, and in a very ſhort time, without the ſmalleſt 
authority, opened this houſe with the comedy of 


Love for Love, in imitation of BETTERTON and his 5 


adventurers formerly | in Lincolns Iuns Fields. 


"At firſt Hawes did not regard 4 but 
N opened Drury Lane at the uſual time. When, 
however, he found he could make no ſtand againſt 
his principal actors s who had now deſerted him, not N 
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even with his own performance of Lothario, his 


hopeleſs condition ſtared him in the face. He in- 


ſtantly, therefore, applied to the Lord Chamberlain, 


and employed proper perſons to put in force the 
laws againſt vagrants, but, by cunning and evaſionz 


they contrived to hold out ſo long; that, having but 


little perſonal intereſt, and very ſoon as litile per- 


ſonal property, he was glad enough to give up the 


contention, heartily wiſhing he had never vainly 


_ conceived himſelf qualified to perform Lothaito. 


The ragged fortune of this manager was taken 


up by the more ragged fortune of the next, Who's 
name was FTEETWO Op. He certainly got hold of 
the property at a much lower rate than any of his 


predeceſſors, but which property ſunk him into 
more ruin, which was needleſs, than ever. It is 


| ſuppoſed that he paid not more than two thouſand 
pounds for the whole property; but whatever it 


Was, it is allowed on all hands it not only ftript 


6 him of his laſt guinea | but left him e 
in debt. Ph 


© had one good e The revolters 


had by this time enough of their frolic, and Fi ezT- 


woop, being perfectly a gentleman and a convivial 


f character, they returned to their old quarters. With 
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C:iBBER, however, all idea of real management had 
left the theatre; beſides a ſpirit of dramatic enter- 
prize began now to be the rage. In 1729, a man 
of the name of Op ELT had built a theatre in Good- 
man's Fields, which was attacked by the citizens, 
and preached againſt by the clergy, under the idea 
that it would be productive of miſchief fo near to 
the ſeat of commerce. He opened it neverthe- 
lels, but was under the neceſſity in a ſhort time 
of ſhutting It, though his ſucceſs had been very 
promiſing. | 


At this time, however, Giant p, who had got 
rid of his ſmall ſhare in Drury Lane, ſolicited a ſub- 
ſcription ſor another theatre in "Goodman's Fields, 
and actually opened it in 1732. Rick too, Who 
was alſo determined to enterprize, was at this time 
building Covent Carden theatre, which opened, for 
the firſt time in 1733. | Giryrarv ſoon after, find- 5 
ing his Goodman's Fields ſcheme unproductive, was 
adviſed to repair to the vacant houſe in Lincoln's _ 
Inn Fields, that Rich had abandoned, and he opened 


it in 1735, and actually without any authority, un- 


Jels there was a convention between him and Rics 

for the uſe of the dormant patent, which has been 

no bad talking hor ſe at times, performed there far 
ra 7 
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Thus in proportion as theatrical abilities de- 
creaſed, theatres became more numerous. Covent 
Garden, however, with Rick and his pantomimes 
decidedly carried every thing before them. FLEET. 
wooD, who was one of thoſe prodigies in life which 
people gaze at but cannot underſtand, who without 
a vilible lixpence of his own continued to laviſh 
away thouſands, buſtled on with Drury Lane for 
more than ten years, during all which time the the- 
atre continued in every diſtreſs, and laboured under 
every inconvenience; but what renders the circum- 
tance ſo extraordinary as to be ſcarcely credible is 
that though authors, actors, dancers, nay carpenters, 
ſcene ſhiſters, dreſſers, fire lighters, and the whole 
theatrical train which CißBER enumerated in his 
ſpeech before the Maſter of che Rolls to the ti, ne of 
a hundred and forty, beſides the long liſt of ſuper- 
numeraries, ſcarcely gleaned from the profits mo 
ney ſufficient to ſuſlain exiſtence, while their pro- 
fligate manager was figuring away and enjoying 
every luxury 1 in the company of. ſome of the firſt. 
ö people 1 in | the kingdom. 


in 
= 
47 » 
4 ; 

: 


1 | There muſt have hook ſomething peculiarly faci- 

| nmating in this man. To be individually indebied to all 

he members of his theatre, to treat them at the ſame 
time with as much hauteur and contempt as if they 
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had been his ſlaves, and contrive to make them ſub- 
mit to all this inconvenience and contumely, not 
only without murmuring but with chearfulneſs, is a 
trait of inſolent preſumption on one ſide, and of tame 
ſubmillion on the other, ſo unaccountable, that it is 
ümpoſſible to find a motive for it. Had there been 
any proſpect of amendment in their fortune, had 
this manager in any one ſingle inſtance kept his 
word, or had they, in ſhort, any thing like a glimpſe 
Of hope, from inclination, if not from ability, to re- 
ceive the ſmalleſt Juſtice at his hands, it would have 
been ſomething; ; but to go on earning for him the 
| bread he eat, or rather laviſhed upon others, to wit 
neſs every day his accumulated inconveniencies, 
arreſts, executions, and all the horrors of legal pro- 
: fecution, and yet remain inſenſible to the diſtreſſes 
of themlelves and their families, and ſtill go on, 
would excecd credibility if we did not know that in 
this ſtatement there is not the leaſt exaggeration *, _ 


» The old tory is very well known 2900 Woop the treaſurer. 
One Saturday morning when the actors were kicking their heels at 
the door of the treaſury, where they had attended in vain on the 

ſame day for many weeks, one of their companions came out with a 

i ſcontented countenance. 60 Vell, „ ſaid another, „1 ſuppoſe 

« there's no cole to be had this morning.“ Not a doit, N fays 
the firſt, © Well then,” ſaid one of them dryly, 0 it there” 5 no 
„ cole, we muſt burn Wood,” But a friend of mine ſpeaking oe 
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This was the time for adventurers to take the ad- 


vantage of the folly of Covent Garden, and the diſ- 
traction of Drury Lane. Nothing of this kind, how- 
ever, would probably have been very formidable if 
the celebrated HENRY FIELDI SG, who became 


tremblingly alive to a great variety of real or imagi- 
nary injuries both from che great and theatrical mana- 


gers, had not thruſt himſelf forward and got together 


a ſet of performers. He called chem the Great Mo- 


gul's Company, and brought out ad libitum pieces 
at the theatre in the Haymarket. 


Tbe firſt performance was called Paſquin, which 


was aſtoniſhingly. followed for upwards of fifty 


nights. The piece itſelf we ſhall by and by ex- 


amine. It was a bold, and certainly an unwarrant- 


able ſatire. This was followed by the Tiftorical 


Regiſter, written in the ſame ſtyle of invective. 
Theſe pieces were not immediately ſtopped, but 


they were conſidered of fuch a tendency as to de- | 


: mand an interference of the legiſlature ; for which 


purpoſe, as the hiſtory is, a eee of the 


— 


= FLEETWooD very highly; extolled his ingenuity and compared him to 


Mosts, who kept ſo many people ſtarvins in the wilderneſs, and 


yet contented. „ grant you,” ſaid ancther, “ he has the inge— 


6 nuity of Moss, 'tis a pity he has not his loneſty; for, when the 
„ manna came, Moses liberally gave his companions their full ſhare,” 
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ſame perſonal ſatire againſt the great, was anony- 
mouſly ſent to Gir FAR D, who had at that time re- 
turned to Goodman's Fields, with a private inti- 


mation, however, that he ſhould refuſe to perform 
it, and give it up into the hands of government as a 


thing improper to bring before the public. 


This piece was called The Golden Rump, and 
ſome. think it was a ſcheme of Girrand and his 


friends to procure favour, and perhaps a gratuity. : 
Both theſe conſequences happened, for GirrarD | 
received a handſome ſum, and was bighly applauded 
for his conſlitutional conduct; and, upon this ground, 


a bill was immediately brought into Parliament; 


5 preſent exiſting bill; which limits the num- 
ber of theatres, and obliges all managers to ſub- 


mit the copies of every thing dramatic to che inſpec- 


tion of 2 licencer. 


As many have taken the liberty of cenſuring this 


meaſure, conſcious, probably, that their own writings 2 
could not ſtand a teſt which would weed them of 

licentiouſneſs and immorality, it is a proper thing 
here to ſhew that there was nothing novel in this 
proceeding, but the manner of its being regulated 
into a poſitive law. Thoſe who have looked over 


bis hiſtory will ſee that the power of the Lord 
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Chamberlain had always at leaſt this operation, and 
| Stow entered into it ſo much with the ſame ſpirit, 

and the ſame underſtanding of the ſubject, that no- 

thing new could, during the contention, or can now, 

be offered to alter the queſtion, or to reſute the pro- 
Priety of the meaſure. 
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My Lord CuzsTERTIELD, that public moralizer 
and private advocate for every thing wicked and pro- | 
lligate, certainly ſpoke againſt the queſtion; ang 
with all the flimzy ſpeciouſneſs with which it was his 10 
cuſtom to gloſs over rotten arguments, affected to | —_ 
tremble at the blow about to be given to our liber 
ties through an act meant to reſtrain authors and | 
actors within thoſe limits which, were they not ob- 9 if 
ſerved, would be a diſgrace to them and to ſociety. 55 
Licentiouſneſs and its concommitant, ſedition, are : 
the bane of literature in this country, and no honeſt _ 14 
writer will ever murmur at their being kept within ny 
their proper bounds. 
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No man in his ſenſes can deny that the meaſure 0 
was perfectly neceſſary. If it was conſidered ass a 9 0 
ſtretch of power, at different periods, to ſuſpend the 8 * 
theatre for a time on account of impropriety of con- - 1 

duct in authors, actors, or managers, it became hig 4 
time for that power to be regulated and receive a . 100 
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gal ſanction. The exerciſe of the power according 
to circumſtances had never been altered nor diſputed. 


The Maid's Tragedy, Lucius Junius Brutus, DRx- 
DEN's Prologue to the Propheteſs, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a variety of other things had been refuſed. 


licences. This is a proof that licences were aſked 
for, and that this was uſual, otherwiſe they could not 
have been refuſed. All, therefore, that was now done- 
went no farther than to conſolidate a wholeſome 
cuſtom «ſanctioned by ſeveral local laws i into one ef. 
fectual law; the fact remained exactly as before. 
The conduct of the Lord Chamberlain, which crafty 
men choſe, prior to this act, to repreſent as unde- 
finable, was now preciſely fixed and ſettled, and in 
ſuch a way that no perſon could from that time et 
to miſunderſtand. - 


Nothing can prove this more clearly than the 


fact already hinted at, of Tony AsToN's having 
been admitted to ſpeak upon a ſimilar act, which 
had been moved for, two years earlier, before Fiz p- 
IN brought out Paſquin ; and this ſhews, by the 
, Way, that the miniſtry wanted no ſuch ſtimulus as 
Paſguin, or The Hiſtorical Reg iſter, or The Golden 
Kump; and that it was the opening of the theatre in 


the Haymarket and that in Goodman's Fields, in de- 


fiance of all law, that was conſidered as the offence 
rather than any ſtrictures on his perſonal conduet, 
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The fact is, grievanees had always exiſted; we 
ſee them in this hiſtory frequently and variouſly enu- 
merated, and an attempt to get rid of them, and to 
ſhew the public at once, and the different members 
of theatres, the proper regulations on which they 
either could or ought to be carried on, was as much 
a compliment to thoſe intereſted in them. as it was 
a meaſure due to the dignity of the law. The dif- 
ficult lay in conſtructing ſuch an act as ſhould be 
ſhielded from all miſconſtruction, and this they had 


not properly conſidered in the firſt act they brought 
in; which, as we have ſeen, was got rid of through 
the arguments of To NY AsTo N, and this is a ſtrong 


proof how defirous the miniſtry were of not infring- 
: mg upon eſtabliſhed — 


a | This man was bred a YORI. and the ſtudy of his 
lite had been to watch thoſe laws concerning cheatres, 
and for the moſt natural reaſon in the world. He 
was himſelf a vagrant, and vas perpetually ſetting 


the laws at defiance. His honeſt expoſition, there- 
fore, of the manner in which he had evaded them 


Vas the beſt leſſon chat could be how to frame ſuch 
a law as no man could poſlibly evade. This he con- 


vinced them they had not been able to do, for he 


pointed out ſo many loop holes in the bill they 
brought in, that they took it back and two years af- 
| terwards paſſed this in queſtion; | which, through 
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thoſe hints, and upon mature conſideration they con 
ceived liable to no further objection. 


In this they were perfectly right, for nothing but 
cavil has been levelled againſt it, and this ſhews that 
Toxy AsRHTON was a better, or leaſt an houeſter, 
parliamentary ſpeaker than Lord CHESTERTIEI D; 
for Toxy, having evaded the law, fairly ſhewed in 
what manner he had done ſo, and acknowledged the 
new act as a ſalutary meaſure, to preſent evaſion in 

others; while my Lord fhirked the queſtion, and af- 
| fected to lament future conſequences that could 
have no poſlible operation, for fear, perhaps, the li- 


centiouſneſs of writers ſhould receive wholcſome 
reſtraint. 


"diy there had been nothing like management 
| ſince CIbBER, Rich alone through his foreign levies 
vas ſucceſsful. The reſt, branching into different 


factions became weakened and irregular. We have 


ſeen GirrarD open and ſhut his theatre in Good- 

man's Fields as he was impelled by difference of for- 
tune, and we have ſeen Fiz. DISG oppoſe theatres, 
and miniſters, with the greateſt ſueceſs for one ſeaſon, 
and ſink into nothing the year following. FLEEt- 
WOOD, who with all his companionable qualities, 
and adroitneſs in pocketing the receipts of the houle, 
would have found them ſo unproductive as to bave 
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had nothing to pocket, had he not called in aſſiſt- 
ance as to the management. 


I be theatre would not have bettered its ſucceſs 
however by this ſtep, had not Mac KLIN been cho- 
ſen one of the aſſiſtants; who paid the ſame atten- 
tion to the real intereſt of the concern as his coad- 
jutor young CIBBER did to the frippery and decora- 


tions; and, though no material advantage imme 


diately accrued from his judgment i in the ſelection 


of proper performers, yet it begat a fort of dawn or 
| promiſe of another era, likely to be as pre- -eminently 
great as that in which the ſtage had been ſup- 
ported by thoſe actors whole abſence the town now 


very juſtly and very ſincerely regretted, 


Quan began AFG to he known, and 1 
and Mrs. CIBBER, who had been a favourite ſinger, 
all of a ſudden aſtoniſhed the public by ber admira- 
ble performance of Zara. And now the licening 


act being paſſed, and theatrical merit confined to one 


point, many candidates for public favour made their 

appearance ; till, at length, to ſanction their labours 
and confirm their reputation, the world were aſto- 
niſhed and delighted with a new and extraordinary 


object of theatrical excellence, in CARRICK. 
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CHAP. XII. 


ACTORS. 


Evy thing that relates to genius and mental intelli- 
| gence, is both aſcertained and improved by compari- 

| fon, Thus authors and actors have ſucceeded beſt 
when they have appeared in cluſters. We ſay the 
wits of EL1zaBETa, and the wits of CrnarLEs the 
ſecond, and upon the ſame principle, juſt as we now 
lament that there remain very few members of the 
' ſchool of Garrick, ſo in CIBBER's time, at leaſt 

after 1708, they began to deplore the decline of the 
; ſchool of BETTERTON, 


We have ſeen ready that acting, after that great 


man, relaxed as a repreſentation of nature, and that 
WII xs and CiByzr, who were not gifted actors, 
intuitive utterers of paſſion and ſenſibility, ſup- _ 
| plied theſe requilites * ſound judgment, and mug 5 

diſcernment. 


Wy LES Was an Iriſhman, and had never dreamt 


of being an actor, but had drudged on in the Secre- 


tary of State's office, till ſome private perſons gave 


a play gratis. The play was Othello, and WiLks 


acted the Moor; from which moment, though he 
was conſcious how many diſadvantages he had to 


5 ſtruggle with, he determined to quit his ſituation, by 
which his ſucceſſor acquired a fortune of fifty 
| thouſand pounds, and attach himſelf wholly te 


the ſtage. 


With a view of getting at once into fame, he 


came to Ex LAND, but, being neglected for a con- 


ſiderable time, he could not brook like CIBBER this 
inaction, and contumely, and, there fore, returned to 
Doi, where having gained experience, he once 
more came to ENGLAN p, and, an opportunity being 
now open to him, by poor MonTrosv's unfortu- 


nate death, of trying his fortune, he began ſoon to 


be received by the public as a very ſenſible if nota 


very excellent actor. TI have ſhewn how completely 


5 he overpowered Pow ELL merely by diligence and 


as an actor. 


— — 


— . 


» Cinbzs tells us that Wir.ks conſidered this diligence as ſo in- 
diſpenſible a duty to the public, that he ſeemed to love it as good 
men do virtue for its own ſake; for that he has known him ſwallow 
a volume of froth and inlpidity in a new play, which had no merit 
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Wir xs ſeems to have had many radical i imper- 


ſections, like CiBBER, Which he was obliged to 


ſoſten, and conceal by various arts. Theſe arts at 
laſt became a ſtandard, and have ever fince been re- 
forted to by all thoſe whoſe merit, as actors have been 
derived from information, underſtanding, and a Hrong 


comprehenſion of the paſſions and their motives; but 
o whom nature has denied either perſon or voice? 
or ſome other of thoſe prominent requiſites without 
which an actor, with the belt conception, muſt have 
10 ſtruggle againſt the ſtream; Juſt as Cayvacnill 
_ complains that O' BRIEN croaked becauſe Woodp- 
wand had croaked before, and thus we find Ry an, 
Hava p, and even the erudite and valuable Su- 


"= 


- 


but being recommended by a perſon of quality, and would not live 
_ three nights. He gives among ſeveral] inſtances of WiLxs' 8 extra- 
| linen patience in this way, the following example. 4 


In ſome new comedy, he happened ta complain of a crabbed 


cc ſpeech i in his part, which”, he faid, gave him more trouble to | 
4 ſtady, than all the reſt of it had done; upon which, he applied to 

* the author, either to ſoften, or ſhorten it. The author, that he 
might make the matter quite eaſy to him, fairly cut it all out, 


% But when he got home, from the rehearſal, Wilks thought it ſuch. 


Van indignity to his memory that any thing ſhould be thought tos 
1 « hard for it, that he actually made himfelf perfect in that ſpeech, _ 
8 though he knew it was never to be made uſe of. Frem this 


0 ſingular act of ſupererogation, you may judge, how indefatigable 


the labour of his memory muſt have been, when his prokt and 


95 honour were more concerned to make uſe of it. wn 


X1DAN, all manneriſts in this way who were obliged 
in the abſence of thoſe primary and eſſential qualt- 
ties to ſubſtitute ſyſlem for nature. 


'Wirxs, in this way, is repreſented as having an 
| Inharmonious voice, which obliged him, when he 


gave a looſe to that ſpirit which he poſſeſſed in an 
uncommon degree, to cut his accents {hort and ren- 
der that riſible that ought to have been ſolemn, and 


mimickry which was intended for humour. All this: 
| however, he ſo corrected and took ſuch indefatigable 
pains to conquer, that, as it gradually reduced and 
the public became gradually acquainted with it, he 
was at laſt conſidered as a perfect actor. and it was 
agreed, by the time his friend Fang HAR wrote Sir 
Harry W udair, that acting had never been ſuperior 


to WIL ks; forgetting that cuſtom will vitiate the 
public underſtanding, and make that appear at one 
time delectable, that at another would have been 
only endurable ; which is only ſaying, of the period 
of which we are now ſpeaking, that, at the time of 
BEerTTERTON, acting was far ſuperior to what it was 
in the time of CiBBE8, and, in the time of GAR» - 


RICK, to what 1 It 1s at the preſent day. 


I ew, however, that it is s extremely aifcult 


to Abigail real merit, and a correct tälle in che 
VOL, Iv. 31 y 
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public to reliſh and reward it, and that the verna- 
cular excellence in acting, which ſeems to run in 
veins as the different ſtrata in mines, was yet known 
and practiſed, it had certainly deſcended from BE T-“ 
TERTON tO Boortn. When Sir RICHARD OTEELR 
read a part of Cato to CI RB ER, ſeven years before it 
was acted, and when Boor was about Nineteen, 
& Good Gop,” exclaimed he, © what a part would 
"36 BETTERTON have made of Cato!” Boora, who 


had paid every attention both privately and publicly 


to the inftructions of BETTERTONz made a fortune Tg 


by this very part. 


This actor, added to the great natural requiſites of a 


fine perſon, a good voice, and a graceful and dig - 15 


nified deportment, the advantages derived from a 
ſound underſtanding, and a claſſical education. His 
ſtyle of acting was altogether tragedy, in which, 
| however, he is ſaid to have in ſome degree cramped 
nature by lacing the buſkin too tight. This, how- 
ever, only appeared upon a compariſon with BET- 
ERTO, for Booty had ſtrong ſterling merit, and no 
doubt contributed a great deal towards keeping the 
more dignified parts of the drama in chat eſtimable 
5 reſpect which conſtitutes its beſt reputation. 


Docckr, a as we are informed Fom. good <1 im- 
partial authority, was che moſt origina] and the ſtricteſt 
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obſerver of nature of all the actors then living. He 
was ridiculous without impropriety, he had a dif- 


ferent look for every different kind of humour, and, 
though he was an excellent mimic, he imitated no. 


thing but nature. In comic ſongs and dances he 
was admirable; and, if the deſcription of his per- 
' formance of Ben in Love for Love be correct, that 


part has certainly never been performed ſince to 


any degree of perfection. He was a great obſerver 


of nature, and particularly delighted at catching 


the manners in low life, as Concrevs is ſaid tohave 


gone to Wapping to write Ben, Gay to Newgate 


to furniſh his Beggar's Opera, or as Swir r uſed to 


liſten for hours to the low Iriſh; but, with all this, 
the acting of DoE was ſo chaſte, and his man- 


ners in private life ſo well bred, that, though he 


never choſe to be the actor any where but on the 
ſtage, yet his company was warmly ſought after by 


perſons of rank and taſte. 


Esrcovnr, who was born at Tewkſbury, had 
from his infancy a taſte for acting, and particularly 5 
mimickry. At fifteen he ran away from his friends 
and was caught by his father in the very act of per- 
ſorming Roxana at Worceſter, He was ſo dread- 
fully alarmed that he borrowed ſome cloaths of one 
pf the itinerent ladies and inſtantly left Alexander to 
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his fate ; nor did he ſtop till he reached Chippins 


Norton; where, beds being ſcarce, he was 0b): 0 
to take up with that of the daughter at the inn. who 


undertook to lit up ; but, finding herſelf ficepy, aud 
not coneeiving there would be any poffible harm in 
going to bed to one of her own ſex. was on the point 
of vititing EsTCounT, who was falt alleep, had le 


not 2 ſome means dit covered her error. 


The poor comedt2 an was now. valkew; for a thief. 
and upon the point of being conveyed to a horſe 


pond, when a pert ſon from his fat! her, who had en- 
quired his track, entered the houſe, ſatisfied the 


Jandl ord, and conveyed the young g gentleman home. 


He Was now bound apprentice, bat nothing. 
could hold him, and he took a. ſpeedy opportunity 


of going to Ireland, where he was received on the 
| ſtage, and ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs. Cix- 


BER ſays he was fo. amazing and extraordinary a 


mimic, that no man nor woman, {rom the coquette | 
to the privy councellor, ever moved or [poke be- 
fore him, that he could not carry their voice, look. | 


mein, and motion, inſtantly into another company, 


But this, however, wes the boundary of his 
. merit; and though he is ſaid to have on the part of 


F alltaff written notes and obſervations upon ry. 


by 


ſpeech, deſcribing the true ſpirit of the humour, and 
the tone, look, and geſture with which it ought to 
be delivered; yet, when-he came on the ſtage, there 
Was a flatneſs and an inſipidity, in his acting that 


ſhewed he could greatly. conceive, but had not the 
power to execute. Great mimics, however, are 
never great actors, and the reaſon is obvious as 
daylight. Mimicry is an imitation of particular 
men, and, therefore, vapid and full of pecularity. 
Acting is an imitation of all mankind, and, there- 
fore, intereſting and full of nature; or, in other 
words, nothing is fo erroneous as to hit manners 
through men, whereas nothing is ſo ſure a as to hit 


men through manners. 


Es rcovur, however, was as great a character, 
with the golden gridiron round his neck at the Beef 
Steak Club, as he was infignificant, conſidering his 
general talents, on the ſtage, and that he was hu- 
E mane, poliſhed, and witty, STEELE has given a moſt 
friendly and eloquent certificate, by his charming 
and manly eulogium of this popular favourite in 


the 7 aller. 


"Mera whoſe mother was. the earlieſt Engliſh 
actreſs, and who we have already known by the title 
of Jubilee Dicky, mul. bave been as well as Noxs "oy 
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an actor like WESTON. Unconcious himſelf that 
he did any thing more than utter his audiences 
were conſtantly in a roar. In all characters of in- 
veterate ſimplicity, he was exactly what he repre- 
ſented; but we are told he ſeemed moſt particu- 
larly formed to repreſent a cuckold. CIBBER once 
performed Barnaby Brittle and aſked Mrs. Or p- 
FIELD, who acted the wife, how ne liked him. 
& Not half ſo well as NokRRITSs,“ ſaid ſhe, “ he looks . 
6 * ten times more like a cuckold than you do.” 


| Beſides theſe, a large number might be enu- 
8 and every one entitled to ſome particular 
praiſe. KEEN was a very reſpectable actor, ſo was 
MiIwWARD; GRI FTI TH has claims to commenda- 
5 tion, ſo had BROWN, ſo had Cross, ſo had TRE 
rusis, Which laſt was the original Sir Saursox 
Lo END. The elder and younger Mitts, and 
many others, which the dramatis perſonæ of che tra- 
gedies and comedies then brought out, will diſ- 
tinguiſh, and many on whom I ſhall further enlarge 5 


| hereafter, ſuch as Oui and Ry Ax, had at that time 


ſtarted on the theatrical courſe and began a very 
creditable career, but at beſt they cannot, whatever 
Vas their diligence, their prepriety, their proper at- 
tention to the pleaſure of the public, and their own _ 
reputation, ſtand againſt the galaxy of talents com- 
computer! by BETTER TON and his ſatelites. — 
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All thefe remarks, with very little exception, ap- 


ply to the females. Mrs. Boorn, Mrs. Portis, 
and others were imitators of Mrs. Baxzy, Mrs. 


BETTERTON, and the reſt. It would be injuſtice, 


however, not to mention Mrs. OrDrIELD who was 


a wonderful acquiſition to the theatre, and in par- 
ticular, becauſe her talents were ſo diverſified. 


This actreſs . to have poſſeſſed ſome portion 
= of every requiſite that characterized the merit of the 
old ſchool, Her performance embraced almoſt | 
every deſcription of tragedy and comedy. She, 
like moſt of the female performers who have arrived 
to great excellence, continued for a time unheeded - 
| Faxgunar who heard her by accident reading * 
play expreſſed great aſtoniſhment at the propriety 
with which ſhe intereſted his feelings, and pronouned 
her formed by nature for an actreſs, which opinion 
vas ſtrongly confirmed when he found her in the 
bloom of youth, and tall of grace, elegance and 


8 beauty. 


Wilks, Fangun AR'S s particular Bid: was 
; then i in IRELAND; he, however, recommended her 
in very warm terms to VAN HRV, who engaged 
her; but it was not till after ſhe had performed 
three or four parts that the town, or the performers 
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perceived in her ſymtoms of extraordinary merit. 


CIBBER himſelf, who was certainly not only a con- 


ſummate judge, but who was of courſe catching at 


every opportunity to embelliſh his own plays with 
the beſt talents the theatre had to boaſt, confeſſes he 


thought very little of her till ſhe performed Leonora 
in Sir Courtly Nice, a character after all not very ad. 


vantageous to the performer. He ſays that even in 


that, when ſhe rehearſed with him, he had but a poor 
opinion of her, but having opportunity of paying her 


attention, her ſcenes lying almoſt entirely with him, 


ſhe not only ſurprized him in her own acting, but 


animated him into a ſtyle of acting himſelf that both 


8 . and aſtoniſhed him, 


In conſequence. of this he determined: to + Roth” 


The Careleſs Huſband, which had lain by ſome time 


for want of a Lady Betty Modiſh, and he was aſter- 
wards proud to own that the great and extraordinary 
ſuccels that piece met with was principally owing to 
"7 4his admirable actreſs. It was very handſome and 


. very. honourable to pay this tribute to her public 
merit; but, having through this diſcovery found out 


alſo that her private worth and accompliſhments 


were as great and extraordinary, he takes an honoura- 


ble pleaſure in adding that he has ſeen her in private 
ſocieties where prople ol the firſt rank and diſtinction, 


— 


| 
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might have borrowed her manners, her underſtand- 


ing, and her deportment, to their e advantage 
and edification. 


With this excellent performer, however, dip. 


peared all that was admirable in acting; nor did it 


appear again to any degree of ſplendour, till GAR- 


Rick led that genius, which now began to dawn in- 
deed, but, which wanted his genial co-operation to 
burſt into A thing like expanſion. 1 
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CHAP. XI. 


IRISH STAGE. © 


Many and very ſufficient authorities may be quoted 
to prove that in IX ELAN D as in ENGLAND the dra- 
matic art was known very early. Every ancient and 
noble family had its bard, the kings had their poet 
laureats, and theſe poets were held for their wiſdom 
and genius in ſuch high eſtimation that they occupied 
ſeats in the triennial councils, as the following tran- 
2 flation from the original Iriſn will! prove. 


; The King was ſeated on a royal ne; | 
And on his iace majeſtic greatneſs ſhone. 
Around him, ſummoned by his ſtrict command, 
The peers, the prieſts, the commons of bk | 
Tae bards, or poets, are allowed a place, 
And men of W the aflembly grace. 


Aa 1 on, we are told what was the employ- 
ment of a ou. 


Poets are to kT, or boldly blame, 
And juſlly to give infamy, or fame, 


For without them, the brighteſt laurels fade, 

And daring vice is in oblivion laid, 
And thus we have the principles of the Grecian 
drama adopted in IRELAND long before the in- 
curſions of the Danes“. Plays were acted at the Caſtle 


2 


— 


* But it is aſtoniſhing to what a remote period we may carry 
back Iriſh learning if hiſtory is to be credited. The Iriſh Hiſtory 


informs us, that Prince GapeLvs, of the Mileſian race, in his 
travels viſited PRARAOR, king of EG vy r, fell in love with Scora, 


the king's daughter, and married her. This GapLus, or Gap. 


DEL, for the royal records of Taran call him by both names, in 
_ Ecver was ſtung by a ſerpent as he lay aſleep, and was healed by 
the prophet Moses, The Iriſh is thirs enen tranſlated by Y 


native bard, 


The hiſſing ſerpent, eager for his prey, 
Aſcends the couch where ſlceping GADEL lay: 
In winding mazes there himſelf he roll'd, 
And leap'd upon him with a dreadful fold, 
And ſhook his forked tongue, and then around. 
His neck he twiſts, and gave a deadly wound. 
The ſubtle poiſon ſpreads thro” ev'ry vein; 
No art, no juice of herbs, can eaſe the pain; ; 
Till Mosxs, with his never-failing wand, 
5 Touch'd the raw wound, which heaPd at his command. 


| When S with nis wiſe . from this princeſs lar. 


' LAND was firſt called Scor4a, and his followers, were leaving Kerr 
to ſettle in ſome new colony, the following Prophecy Was declared 


by Mosrs , tranſlated by the fame elegant hand. 


The holy prophet was inſpir'd, to ſee. 
-Imo events of dark tuturity : 
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in Duskis, when BrounT, Lord Mountjoy, was 
Lord Lieutenant towards the latter end of Queen 
ELIZABETRH's reign. Of this there are various 
proofs but it does not appear that there was any eſta- 
bliſhed theatre till 1635, when the Earl of SrRAr- 

'FORD Was Viceroy, and it ſhould ſeem that this is 
very probably the fact, becauſe Oc1Lsy, hiſtoriogra- 
pher to the king, was made the firſt Maſter of the 

Revels | in the kingdom of IxgLAN „ 


This theatre was built in Warburgh- ſtreet, where 
2 egal company of actors continued to repreſent 

the celebrated pieces of that time, till 1641; when, 
upon the breaking out of the rebellion, all amuſe- 
ments were of courſe ſuſpended, and we hear no- 
thing more of the theatre till 1661, when a new one 


And ſaid, for thee, young prince, has Heav! n in ſtore 
Bleſſings, that mortals ne'er enjoy'd before. 
From whoſloe'er the royal line ſhall come, 
Fruitful ſhall be their land, and ſafe their home; 
No poiſonous ſnake or ſerpent ſhall deface 
The beauty of the fields, or taint the graſs ; 
No noiſome reptile, with invenom'd teeth, 
Shall ever ſwell that land, or be the cauſe of death; 
But innocence and arts ſhall flouriſh there, 
And learning in its lovely ſhapes appear: 
The Poets there ſhall in their ſongs proclaim 
Thy glorious acts, and never dying name. : 
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was built in Smock Alley, at the inſtance, in fome 
mealure as it ſhould ſeem of the famous CATHERINX 


Paitties, the famed Orinda, or the Engliſh Sapho, 


as we have ſeen her already variouſly called, her 
tragedy of Pompey having been firſt performed there 


from which circumſtance it is facetioully faid by | 
ſome authors, the place took that name, it having : 


been be fore that time called Orange rcet. 


In 1671 part of the theatre in smock Alley 
fell down, and it does not appear that any other 


was eſtabliſhed till ſome time after the Revolu- 
tion, when it fo happened that Asu BU Rx, the 


Maſter of the Re vels, was not only deſirous of 
encouraging acting but was a very good actor him- 


ſelf; for, in nn: in a new theatre built upon the 
ruins of the old cine, we find him performing lago, 
and inſtructing a number of young actors, among 
whom were Wilks, Boorn, Kur, EsTeoukr, 


NoxRIs, CRITTIAn, Bowex, Cross, and Fae- 


FUs1s. The actreſſes I apprehend were not capital, 


for 1 don't find that any of them croſſed the 
Shannon “. EE Ee TR 8 


Mr. A$HBURY from his infancy V datalent! for acti; pg. Ve ebe 
Mitbridates, King of Ponius, nes Was 3 at the Baba ; 
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Thus the Iriſh theatre, though ſo recently eſta- 
bliſhed, we find under a moſt able maſter, which 
AsnBURY is allowed to have been, became all at 
once a nurſery for the Engliſh theatres, and it is 
very probable, after the meridian excellence of 
BETTERTON, and the diſtraction i into which Rich 


' threw Engliſh theatricals, that the ſtage would have 


_ dwindled away for want of actors had not ſo lucky 
an occaſion preſented itſelf, as that a Maſter of the 
| Revels, and a man of fortune, ſhould not only con- 
| fider acting as a laudable, and meritorious employ- 
ment, but become an actor himſelf, and induce his 
vile to follow his example, in order to give a con- 
ſequence to that profeſſion of which he was the Ne : 
| tron and e | 


This very advantageous circumſtance, however, 


happening, men of better fortune and more liberal 


education, attached themſelves to the ſtage than 
would have done had the director been merely an 

adventurer. BoO TH was born of an honourable _ 
family in Lancaſhire, and brought up at Weſtminſter 
| ſchool, and it was with ſome difficulty he could get 


—— 


ing houſe at Whitehall, FD perſons of rank; Mr. AzuBURY con- 
ducted the whole, and from this circumſtance he obtained his ſitua· £ 
tion as Maſter of the Kevels! in lreland. bs 
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on the ſtage by che conſent of bis connections, and 
if it had not been for the example of As HB UAx it 
is more than probable he never would been an actor. 
Wirxs, whoſe grandfather was the famous judge of 
that name, may be deſcribed in the ſame manner, 
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and this being applicable to many of the others, we i ' 
| ſee a whole play ſupplied by the very names of men | 
who mere ſerving an apprenticeſhip under AsuBuRY l 
in DusBLin, and who afterwards came forward as | 
maſters | in Lox DON. I 


: AsnBuRY continued patentee of this excluſive 
theatre till 1720, when he died at the age of eighty- 
two, and retained his judgement and faculties to 
the laſt moment of his life. He had been Maſter 
of the Revels to CuaR LES the ſecond, WILLIAM 
the third, queen ANNE, and Grorxcn the firſt, and 
this, of courſe, accounts for there having been no f 
other theatre during all that period. Toe | 
| 
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After 5 * of. F a relaxation i in the 


duty of Maſter of the Revels threw the ſtage into | 
diſrepute, and different noblemen aſſumed a right to . i 
give licences within their liberties, and extraneous | I 
entertainments were introduced by foreigners. A lll 


” certain Signora V1OLANTE, i in 1732, opened - kind 
of booth which at length grew into a cheatre. She 
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began with poſturing *, went on with prize-fighting, 


then with pantomiming, and finiſhed with plays, for 
BarkinGTON, NORRIS, BEaAMsLY, Mrs. Wor. 
'FINGTON, and Mrs. MicnET, appeared originally 
among this heterogeneous medley, till at length it 


was diſcovered that ſhe had no licence, and ſome 


years afterwards her theatre was converted into a 


Og in- Hof. pital. 


During the laſt two years that Madame V1o- 


LANTE'S theatre continued open, for I believe ſhe 


0 — 
- . 


1 Madame ISABELLA became here a terrible ſacrifice to this 
| ſhocking method of diverting an audience. She was born in Italy, 
| ſprung from a noble family in the city of Florence. She was put 
into a nunnery at twelve years of age, in order to take the veil; but 
a poſture-maſter unluckily came to that city, gained her affections, 
and found means to carry her off, and married her; he inſtructed 


her in this unſeemingly and dangerous employment, and brought 


her to England; where Lady ISABELLA was greatly admired, 
for her poltures, and feats of activity. The laſt, and fatal, time 
of her performance, ſhe was eight months gone with-child ; but 


the covetous huſband loved money ſo well, as it is reported, that he 


would not allow her the neceſſary repoſe required in her condition ; 
ſo that, in one of her dances on a ſlack rope, ſhe fell on the ſtage, 
where the mother and infant, newly born with the force of the fall, 
8 expired in a moment, fatal cataſtrophe ! in her twenty-firſt year of her 


age. This was the running account of the poor Lady IsaBeLLA 
3 2 ary k 5 
after her death, whoſe end was much lamented ; for, notwithſtand. 


| ing her diſreputable employment, ſhe was eſteemed as à woman of 
frict virtue. 
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did not reign more than five years in all. It was 


farmed by Se AR Rs, BARRIN G TON, and Miſs Mac- 
KAY, aſterwards Mrs. MiTcasL, for three pounds a 


week, and it was this lady's benefit which was patro- 

nized by the people of falhion that conjured up a 
ſpirit of reſentment in the old Smock-alley mana- 
gers, which induced an application to the Lord 
Mayor of DusLIN, and rouge which they were 
ſuppreſled. 5 . 


My Lord Mearn, however, gave an authority 


to this ſame company with an actor of the name of 
HusBAND at their head to build in his liberties, 
and in conſequence a theatre very ſoon opened in 
Ransford- ſtreet, which muſt have been about the 
year 1737. It ſhould have been known, however, 
that Smock alley had three years. before that a 
much more formidable rival. The Duke of Dor. 
'$ET laid the firſt ſtone of a theatre I in Aungier-ſtrect, 
which opened early | in 1736+ ; 


Sack alley ſeems to have. gone on with the | 
beſt regulations, and to have reaped the greateſt 
profit. Aungier- ſtreet, and Ransford ſtreet op- 
poſed each other in various ways, having recourſe 
to ſpectacle, which ſeemed to be all upon a par 


vo, iv. 48. 
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with the good people of Dublin, for white one 
hou ſe Over 55 ** un Ih 6 Coronation of [EP ary ths 
Eight) at an immenſe expeice, dete rs were as 
numerouſ]y attracted at the other by The Ag 
Coronation, which was merely a dee and 


brought out at no expence at all. 


10 theſe thaw: ſucceeded' a - boats in Capel- 


ſtreet, Punch's theatre, and ſometime afterwards a 


playhouſe i in Crow ſtreet, but as I am now forward 
enough to prove how far the Iriſh theatre aſſiſted the 

Engliſh up to that period I ſhall not take it up again 
till I ſhew in what way we are obliged to it, for 

Quix, Mrs. WorrIx rox, and many other per- 
formers who joined the grand army of theatrical 
5 heroes under GaRRICk. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


— 


MUSIC, THE OPERA, AND OTHER RELATIVE PAR- 
TICULARS, 


We leſt the ſubject of muſic at the time when it 
Was ripe for the i improvements of PURCELL, Lawks, : 
and thoſe other admirable compoſers who followed 
OxrLanDo GIBBoNs, and the ſchool in which he 


ſtudied, and which had imbibed enough of Italian 
taſte to poliſh the bold and natural character of En- 


grliſh melody, without deſtroying. its vernacular 


85 effect. 


At the Reſtoration, muſic, which had Keuggies | 
| like every thing elſe during the troubles, began to 
renovate. One of the firſt meaſures taken by 
CuARLES the ſecond was to form the eſtabliſhment | 
of a choir in the Chapel Royal, and CAI p, GIB 
Bos, and Low, were appointed the organiſts, and 
Cock was matter of the children. The ſalaries at 


rhis time were conſiderably augmented as an en- 


couragement to the profeſſors, and every other ſtep 
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was taken to give dignity and conſequence to a 
ſcience, that CHARLES indeed had but little taſte 


for, except ſuch mulic as excited mirth, but that he 


knew 1t would be both gratifying and advantageous 
to encourage, and this politic judgment of his was 


ſo correct, that all the choirs in the kingdom i in- 
ſtantly felt the good effects of this arrangement. 


Muſic, however, was not confined to the church. | 
It had always been a cultom, as we have ſeen, to 


entertain companies at private houles with minſtrelſy 
but muſic in parts being now brought to great per- 
fection, concerts were ſet forward ; to no great ef- 


fect, however, till a man of the name of Bs ITTON, 


a moſt ſingular inſtance of natural endowment, who 
attained to perfection every thing he ſtudied, and 
who ſeems to have had a molt ſcientific mind, elta- 


bliſhed, under very forbidding circumſtances, a re- 
gular concert. 


| This B BRxITTOx, a ſmall coal- man, 1 in an obſcure | 
part of the town, difficult of accels, in a room wich- 
out ornament or accommodation, and more like a 
priſon than a receptacle for decent auditors, attracted 
all the faſhion of the age, who flocked regularly 
every week to taſte a delight of which the Englith 
were now ſo particulary fond, that | it was conſidered 
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as vulgar then not to have attended BriTToN's 
conceit, as it would be now not to have heard 
BANTI. 
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This concert continued from 1678 to 1714, 


2 Ii WRT 9 e 
Dr 4 


| during which period at different times it received 9 

perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, and performers of | 

the higheſt eminence. The movements of mulic ll 

1 began now to be diſtinguiſhed, and claſſed ; their ll 

. wildneſs and irregularity corrected ; the jig, the N 
f 5 gavot. and the minuet, aſcertained; nd every ad- 


vantage given that was neceſſary to blend nature 
and regularity, and ſuch men as Baxis rx, and 
: Lock, who ſeized the opportunity of giving muſic 
that theatrical effect it had benchted by! in Ira, n 
fixed a ſort of familiar criterion which won upon 
every mind, and converted that to magic which had 
| before been only gran ;fication, 


I cannot give a ſtronger proof of this than the 
muſic of Macbeth, which was compoled by Loc . 
for D AvexaxT. The Engliſh ſpectator at hi 
moment knows and admits It ſuperior merit, aud I 

fancy it will be dithcult to point out any thing, 8 , 
far as it goes, that boats more terling excellence. - 


BANISTER had at that time compoſed Circe with _ 
ſome reputation; but, when PURCELL began to at- 
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tract public attention by the compoſition of Dido, the 
words of Daypen's beautiful epitaph on that great 
man ſhews that he repeated no more than the truth 


for his competitors 5 lung no more, or only ſung 
ho his fame.“ 


0 [Ls 5 Theadoftus, Davozx's King Arthur, BzT- 
 TERTON's Propheteſs, Su AK ES EAR“ Midſummer 
| Night's Dream, and a prodigious number of other 
dramatic pieces, which PuUrcELL embelliſhed wich 
his compoſitions, gave theatrical muſic ſo decided a 
ſuperiority over every thing, even the Italian the- 
atre, for Itaiy had not yet been greatly celebrated 
except for its wonderful church muſic, and the 
| grandeur of opera ſtyle, that this extraordinary and 
inſpired compoſer moſt opportunely ſhone out a 


: muſical Escnvrrus. 


” This will ſhew, 3 the Italian ſchool muſt ; 
: be for ever conſidered as the true ſource forall that 
is great and dignified in muſic, that it is only to be 
reſorted to as a kind of educaion, which corrects 


ignorance, rubs off the hardneſſes of crude concep- | 


tions, and gives a poliſh and a taſte, but can never 


confer genius; and it is upon this principle that 


every dramatic writer would rather be a SHAKES= 
PEAR than a JoNsOox, and every dramatic compoſer 
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a Posenrt, or an ARNE, than a \ BoxoNcint, © or 
even a HANDEL, 


\ 


1 thought i it material to give this ſtrong proof that 
mie; upon fair, meritorious, and natural ground, 
obtained with great reputation and reſpectability 
before the introduction of the Italian opera. The 
Engliſh air has a very peculiar character, which 1 
will venture to ſay has never been felt, and, there- 
fore, could never have been compoſed, but by 
Engliſhmen, and I appeal to every man of natural 
| taſte in the kingdom, even though I involve the 
great HANDEL i in the controverſy, whether Engliſh 
words have ever been ſet, ſo to affect the heart 
and the affections, by any foreigner, of whatever 
deſeriprion, as 125 PURCELL, Anni Fs and Bovcz. 


At the ſame time it is nothing more than the 
truth, that native beauty of all deſcriptions may 
acquire elegance by the adoption of foreign orna- 
ment. PurcELL himſelf ſays that muſic at that 


time © was learning Italian, which is its beſt maſter, 
&« and ſtudying a little of the French air to give it 


„ ſomewhat more of gaiety and faſhion; nas bf 


Which is amiſs in able hands, but the danger has 
: ever been that miſtaken elegance gets fantaſtic ; till, 
in ſcience, as in dreſs, taſte is vitiated, proportion 
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deformed, and natural grace ed into entga- 
voagance, and caricature. ee 


=. - 8 hall now take up How opera at ha time that 
= ſhuttlecock Swin EY. was huſtled out of his manage: 
ment and obliged, to ſeek. ſhelter. in a. foreign cli-, 
mate. There was no danger, the Italians having 
once taſted the ſweets. of Engliſh, paironage, that 
5 ſuch a market for the ſale of their wares ſhould re- 
main unſtocked; and, fortunately, for them. the 
„ formed by every left handed requiſite to 
promote cheir cunning, their art, and their intrigues, 
became the ſucceſſor to POR: Swixkx. a1 A ak 
| 1 | 
- "This man, who "Ps 3 a good r e 
= and expoled with that honeſt truth and pointed in- 
dignation which very meritorioully. ſtrong the pen 
— FIELD IN e, who.had been a kind of a lwindling 
2 traveller to all the courts in Europe, where he had 
filched away the droſs of every fantaſtic taſte, and 
the groſſeſt particles of every ſervile ſpecies of 
flanery, was called HE DER. He came to this 
country | in the year 1708; and, though. he. enliſted: 
in the Guards for protection. from his creditors, he 5 
had ſo much impudence, and ſo much inſinuation, 
that he got acceſs in the moſt familiar way to ans: | 
of the young ſprigs. of faſhion, * whom he vn 
called the Swils Count. 
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Nothing could happen ſo. n for him as 
| Swix EX“ s declining intereſt in the opera. Hei in- 
ſtantly laid his eye on being his ſucceſſor, and be- | 
gan his approaches by degrading every thing that 
the Engliſh had witneſſed in the way of opera, and 
in ſhort keeping to that rule which foreigners in- 
variably lay down of riſing upon the ruin of ſome- 
body. The Italians were of courſe glad enough to 
rally round him, and he collected together VALEN- 
TINT, MAaRGUERITA, and ſome others to whom, 
by way of a maſter ſtroke, to ſhew an apparent im- 
partiality, he added an Engliſh woman, the cele- 
brated Mrs.. Tor rs, and thus armed and lupplied 
by the muſic of Box oN INI, ScAxLAT TI, STEy- 
rAx f, GASPARINE, and ALBINON1, he took the 
operatical field with ſuch ſucceſs that he made pri- 
ſoners of no leſs than five hundred Engliſh N 
in his very firſt attack. 


This was only a coup 4e ai. The opera was 
called Thomyris, and performed at the Queen 8 


1 5 theatre at the Haymarket. It was tranſlated into 


Engliſh, but the Italian fingers managed the Engliſh 


words fo ill, that it became a cuſtom as before for 


Engliſh ſingers to ſing Engliſh, and Italian ſingers 
Italian, by which means nothing could be ſo ſtrange 5 
5 vor. u BY, r otro 
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4 jumble as the opera. This is noticed perpetually 
in the Spectator, and indeed it is impoſlible for any 
thing to be ſo unnatural and diſguſting. At length, 


however, the operas were wholly 1 talian as they a are 
now nen, 


It will be neceſſary t to mention that, during the 


8 ſhort time AARON HILL had the management of 


 - the opera, which we have ſeen was in 170g, he 
invited HAN DET, who at that time began to be in 
4 great reputation on the Continent, to bring out an 
opera at the Haymarket, and this new acquiſition 
was one of CoLL1zn's motives for breaking off with 
Hitt. HEI DEGI ſtood by contemplating theſe 
_ circumſtances and watching a proper opportunity to 
Rep. forward; and, thinking that a conjunction of 
foreign intereſts would ſerve his purpoſe he brought 


HAN DEL forward as ſoon as. pollible with wy 
mn ; | = 

Kal, i in which there i is certainly ſome beds. = 

: abu muſic, was the opera HANDEL had compoſed 

for Hitt. It had great ſucceſs, and this gave 

HizDzcezx an excellent opportunity of availing 


biimſelf of, either his German auxiliary, or his Italian 
allies, as occaſion might offer. He preferred Paſ- 


_ ticeios from the Italians becauſe they coſt nothing; 
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but he rejoiced at this occaſion of checking his ; 
mercenaries, as well as gratifying the taſte of 'a 
people who ſwallowed wo TO Oe vith. 
oth * 


Nothing, however, couid exhibit ſo heteroge- 
neous a medley as the opera. The operas com- 
poſed by HANDEL, who was a German, were ge- 
nerally written in Engliſh and tranſlated into Italian, 
The Paſtiecios were partly Engliſh and partly Ita- 
lian, ſung by Engliſh and Italian ſingers, and the 
Whole was regulated by -a Swiſs manager. The 
conſequence of all this was perpetual diſputes and 
appeals to the public; and, ſo early as 1711, CLar- 
ron, Havn, and Dizvearrt, found their fitua- 
tions intolerable, and ſolicited PNG: for 7 
I . eren, b Fn 


There can hs no doubt but that the ſtrictures 
in the Spectator were of infinite uſe in the regula- 
tion of the Opera. App1ison laughs very ſucceſs. 
fully at the innovations on common. ſenſe that ren- 
dered this ſpectacle more incongruous, for which 
there was no neceſſity, than it was in its nature ob- 
liged to be. The ſinging birds, in Rinaldo, is a 
happy opportunity for ridicule. The knocking 
down a part of the wall to make way for the en - 
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trance of à hundred horſemen, the introduction of 


the New River for a caſcade, and the fire works 8 


Which this water is to extinguiſh if any accident 
ſhould happen, are admirable ſtrokes of irony, 

which, however, he concludes by adviſing the pro- 
pPrietor to enſure his houſe previous to the per- 
formance. But ſays he, It is no wonder that 
e ſcenes ſhould be very ſurprizing which were con- 
nn trived by two poets of different nations, and 


& raiſed by two magicians of different ſexes,” to 


which he might have added that the characters were 
5 Nee by beings of 1 no > ſex at all. 


The "OUR kit concerning e . re- 
** by which means the word pity, in e 


original, comes in place of rage in the copy, _ 


| therefore, deftroys the effect of the muſic, is alſo 
true ſatire, and the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the Engliſh, 
who having heard opera, wholly Engliſh, ſung inin- 
_ telligibly by the Italians, afterwards half Engliſh, 
half Italian and at length, to ſettle the matter, who 
| were content to hear it in a language they did not 
underſtand, is again a fair hit, and it cannot be de- 
nied that Apis ox deſerves the thanks of poſterity 
for theſe and other ſenſible remarks, calculated to 
explode the uſe of every thing incongruous and he- 
terogeneous, for the practice of the preſent day, 
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ſhews us that he not only wrote a ſevere and merited 
critique on the monſters of 1711, but anticipated 
At leaſt as ſevere and as merited a critique on thoſe 
pf 1799. 
4 Deceney, propriety, and a reſpeet, and reve- 
rence, for manners, and decorum, however, made 
the boundary upon this ſubject to App1iso0Nw's judg- 
ment. His opinions concerning muſic, one of which 
is that it will admit of nothing but nonſenſe, probably 
becauſe Roſomond did not ſueceed, are without ex- 
5 ception erroneous, and HAWKINS is perſectly right 
in bringing forward, as a proof of this, his prefer - 
ence of French muſic to Italian. We have ſeen 
how differently PURCELL made the diſtinction. The 


Pope i is ſaid to have laughed moſt heartily at this " i 


dicule of the Italian opera i in ENGLAND, which was 
ſenſible enough. No doubt the latter part of the 
Og critique turned the laugh f from the derided, to the 
- derider. . | 


7 | Operas continued to be carried on by Hrivze- 
e with various ſuccxſs, till the reign of Grorcs _ 
| the ſecond, when that high prieſt 1 in the temple of 


voluptuouſneſs introduced a ſpecies of amuſe- 
ment which the court of CuakLEs the ſecond, with 


all its profligacy, was a, ſtranger to. 1 ſhall eaſily 
be underſtood. to mean maſquerades. At thefe 
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the king, and the counteſs of YARMOUTH, were 
highly delighted, and their projector was ſo greatly 
encouraged being now Maſter of the Revels, which, 
jf it be true, muſt have been apart from the office 
of Lord Chamberlain, a circumſtance hardly re con- 
cileable, though I cannot r ef uſe to inſert it becau ſe 1 
find it confirmed by every account of this extra- 
ordinary man and his fortune ſo augmented ; that 


bdeing aſked what European had the greateft ingenuity, 


he himſelf anſwered a Swils, for that he was of 


SWITZERLAND, came to ENGLAND Without 1 


farthing, and had chere found means to get five 
thouſand a year and ſpend it, which no Engliſh man 


- ever did or came do 1 in are LAND“. 


— 1 4 


r 4 * 
** * N =" * Y „ : "72: wr" ET" , S , 


hoe. Hervroc] ER ae to have TR a kind of jeſter, not only to 1 
| the king but to every body elſe, as the following circumſtance will 
prove: e was the firſt to joke upon his own uglineſs; and he 
once laid a wager with the earl of CarsTERFIELD, that within a 
| 66 certain given time, his lordſhip would not be able to produce ſo 
1 hedious a face in all London. After ſtrict ſearch, a woman was 
2 found, whoſe features were at firſt ſight thought ſtronger than 
% Hzs1DeGGtR's; but, upon clapping her head-dreſs upon himſelf, 
* he was anivertatly allowed to have won the wager.” JoLLY, a 
vel known taylor, carrying his bill to a noble duke; his grace, for 
: evaſion, ſaid, Damn your ugly face, I never will pay you till you 
bring me an uglier fellow than yourſelf !“ JoLLy bowed and re. 


1 tired, wrote a letter, and ſent it by a ſervant to Hbf GER, ſaying 
his grace wiſhed to ſee him the next morning on particular buſi 


0 ves. * HerD3GGBR attended, and Jon ver was there to meet him 


1 
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; The hiſtory of the opera began now to conſiſt of 
To many, and ſuch inextricable particulars, that it is 
impoſſible to enumerate them here. I e en 


and f in e at pb as Herpz6c ER'S viſit was over, J oLLY 
received the caſh, _ % | 4 5 


TM 


Another thing i is ; told of him till more | bimbical. og The face- 
©& tjous duke of Mon TAGUE, projector of the Bottle Conjuring bu- 
Ut neſs, procured a maſk to be taken of HzrvzcGeR, and a fimilir 

1 (refs to! 'that which he was to wear at a maſquerade, and when this 
0 mafter of the ceremonies had retired, after ordering the band to 
* play God ſave the King, upon his majeſty*s arriyal at the rooms, 

he cauſed his repreſentative to order them to play Over the Water 

to Charley. The company were thunderſtruck, and Heipzccrr 

4 ran to ſet the matter to rights, ſwearing that the band were drunk 
; 10 or mad, and ordered them moſt petemptorily to recommence God 

1 ue ſave the K.ing. The moment his back Was turned the falſe 
* HtIDDEGGER commanded Over the Water to Charley again. 
“This went on to the delight of the king and his courtiers; till 

40 after the band had been kicked out of the orcheſtra, and their 

6 commanding officer diſtracted at this ſtrange appearance of du- 

s plicity of which he was not guilty, the counterfeit ſtepped for. 

* ward and aſſured the king that he was the true HIEDDEG rn, 
and that the other was only the Devil in his likeneſs. The two 

e Socias were now fairly confronted; and, after enumerating their 

oe different pretentions to the honour of being reſpectively the Swiſs | 
| 06 Count; the real having the diſadvantage of the falſe in the pre- 
ve det opinion of thoſe judges to whom they made their appeal, 

© The duke of MonTAGUE in pity to the poor devil, who was now | 

„ ſtark mad with diſappointment and vexation, made the impoſtor 
<< unmaſk and the joke was laughed off, not, however, till HEI 

* DEGGER had obtained a promiſe that the maſk ſhould be melted 
« down before his face that there be no further chance of being | 

"66 miſtaken for the devil. ; 


_ 
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during the time he preſided as manager; which was 
till the year 1730, acted like another C IBI, but 
was under a neceſſity of putting on a great deal 
more of the Machiaval. CIBBER had only Engliſh 
actors and actreſſes to manage, HEIDDECOER had 


compoſers living and dead, and of all countries to re- 


concile as well as the intereſts of Engliſh and Italian 
ſingers, inſtrumental performers and dancers, with 
all the operatical ſchiſms branching from the caprice 
and folly of their different ſupporters. 


*:'4 


The profeſſion of an opera E was now be- 


- come a matter of the greateſt importance, and the 
carefles and laviſh bounty of princes had made per- 
ſons of this deſcription inſufferably inſolent. One 
lady, Mrs. ' RoninsoN, had married lord PE. 

' TERBOROUGH, and others had patrons and pro- 

| tectors out of number; but this was not all. There 
was ſcarcely a perſon of quality, of either ſex, that 


did not appear to be faſcinated with opera ſinging, 


and to take inſtructions from the different per- 
formers, every one of whom had thus a ſeperate pa- 
rtizan, By this means no ſingle paſſion or affection 


could be faſhionably uttered, or ſubject diſcuſſed, ” 


| without ſome quoted exclamation in bad Italian. 
The various diſputes about C z zox rand FAuSsTI XA 
may ſerve as one example of that ſcandalous height 
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to which the inſolence of opera fingers was arrived, 
but which, nevertheleſs, did n not age its climax an 
FarivaLLy. F OR tt Vt 
' Cozzont ka «the in exclofive polfeſfon 

4 of the opera and the public, as firſt linger, without | 
a rival till FausTiNA made her appearance. She 
| governed lo completely without control, and com- 
manded managers, compoſers, and fingers, with fo 
high a hand that HAN DET, who of courſe had diffi 
culty enough to brook ſuch imperious conduct: 
chreatened one day to throw her out of the window. 
She carried the matter too far | in provoking the Ger- 
man, for he inſtantly put engines to work to ſet her 
up a rival, and FausTiNA at Tengch appeared to 
5 be a moſt formidable \ one. Eee hl ; 


5 No publie character ould ever count too long 
upon popularity, eſpecially when the expectation is 
built upon no better baſis than caprice, and fafhion- 
able taſte, which vary as often and as unaccountably 
in matters of amuſement, as in dreſs. No ſooner 
did Fa us TINA appear, who for one thing was hand- 


 - ſomer than her rival, than ſhe had her ſupporters, 3 


\ for theſe people are always cunning enough to bar. 


: gain tor Fare 1 they budge a \ ſtep. from 
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HanDEr in this meaſure very ſenſibly hoped to 
An in theſe ſingers a ſpirit of emulation, and 
render their different abilities the means of ſerving | 

very laudably the purpoſe of the general operatical 
intereſt. CuzzoN1: had a fine voice, and was com- 

plete miſtreſs of the pathos ; ſhe ſung naturally, ap- 
pealed to the feelings, and touched the heart. Fav- 
$TINA had great powers of execution, ſhe ſung quick 
paſſages with wonderful facilty, and ran diviſions to 
aſtoniſhment. In ſhort one pleaſed, the other ur- | 
wen one created delight, the other wonder. 


"Wk DEL unge ſet boat Ds ſongs 
ſaitable to their difficult ſtyles of ſinging; and, 
thus while Cuzzont melted the audience into 

tears in Aſanni del Penſier, in Otho, Fa us rix A ſur- 
prized them into wonder in Alla ſua Gabbia D'oro, in 
Alexander, in which ſong ſhe is ſaid to have imitated 
very naturally the warbling of the nightingale. This 
competition, however, did all HAN DET had hopeds 
_ but unfortunately at length it did a great deal more 
than he hoped, for it became as much a party 
buſinefs as a conteſted election, nay more; for the 
5 politics, i in che regions of taile, are always ſupported 3 
8 with greater vehemence than the ce of the ſtate, 3 


Epigrams, lampoons, and a hundped other ſquibs, 
vritten . hungry , who 7 this means got 2 
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dinner which was the only good the diſpute occa- 
ſioned, {warmed about the town. Lady PEMBRNOKE 
at head of her party, in favour of Cuzzont, took 
| the field in perſon againſt lady BuxLincToN, who 
commanded a hoſt in behalf of FAusrIxA; till af 
ter riots, libels, duels, and a long et cetera of natural 
_ eonſequences, poor CuzzoN1 was obliged to yield 
the palm to her more formidable rival; who, being 
younger and hand ſomer, had all the men on her ſide. 


The managers, conſidering dhe mater ad- 
juſted by the hat of the public, thought to give | 
an extraordinary proof of their impartiality by 
ſeeming at the ſame time to acknowledge the ſupe- 
riority of F AUSTINA) and yet do juſtice to the great 
merits of Cyzzon1. The ume, thereſore, being 


come for the renewal of articles, they made a pro- 


miſe to Faus TINA that whatever might be the new 
bargain, ſhe ſhould receive 2 guinea a 7e more 
chan her rival. | 


This was e as eh a Kane act * in⸗ 
juſtice by the ſupporters of Cuzzox1, and in par- 
ticular by lady PzeMBROKE, that they made her ſwear 
upon the Evangeliſts never to receive leſs than Fa u- 
 '$TINA, and the managers, who began to be tired of 
| the diſpute, and in particular Haw DEL, to whom ſhe 

muſt have been a torment, determincd to ſhew that 
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they regarded their word as ſacredly as ſhe her oath, 
fairly let her go to the Continenit remunerated by 
| her noble protectors. But to ſhew how worthily 
bounty of this kind is generally beſtowed, ſhe was 
gulled abroad by a crafty Italian, and came back to 
Ex LAN b in 1748, when being old, and having loſt 
her voice her former benefactors did not chuſe to 
know her, but on the contrary intimated that it was 
wicked in her to break her oath, which, however. ſhe 
did and performed in MirgAHDATE ; till, finding it 
would not do, ſhe once more returned tolTALY, 
where ſhe died i in mn 1 e e 


3 F AUs TINA Was more fortunate; She took care 
of a good fortune which ſhe had acquired in Ex- 


Nb, and afterwards was married to HAssE the fa- 


mous compoſer, at DRESDEN, and was twenty years : 


ago living very much reſpected at Vienna. It i 4 


impoſſible to paſs over this article without giving 5 


ſome circumſtances relative to FARIXEIILI, with 


which, and a brief account of opera compoſers, and 
| Sage, I allot the Fun volume of thi work. 


The rival or Fins 2111, h came over to 
ExcLANbD with Porrora the compoſer, and Au- 
cont. the painter, was announced with as much pa- 
rade as if he had come embaſſador to fettle the moſt 
important intereſts of the nation. He'\ was 5 gazed at as a 
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Wa 1 to the king, accompanied on the 
| harplichord in his cob dei by the Princeſs of 
Orange, invited to companies of the firſt diſtinction, 
and happy were they who could blunder out a com. 


compliment in Italian to this wonderful being, or 


receive from him the great conde ſcenſion of a ſu- 
1 percilious anſwer. 8 


SzuxsiNe was in < nalſelſien of the ſtage, like 
co 2zI x o, before FausrIxA, when this phænome- 
non came to eclipſe him. SENESI1xO's merit was 
alſo ſimplicity and pathos, and FarinzLL1's exe- 
_ eution, which he is ſaid to have carried to a moſt 
aſloniſhing excels, We are told that he had an oc- 
tave more in his voice than any other finger ever 
poſſeſſed, and that the moſt extenſive woman's voice 
ever known had no ſuch compals in alt. Poor Sz- 


NESINO, With all kis ſweetneſs of tone, which he 18 


allowed to have had in a ſuperior degree to Fax i- 
* ELLI, was of courſe thrown 3 into the back ground. 


Tbe preſents he received were matmonarable ; be | 
vas idolized by the women of faſhion to adoration. 


One lady exclaimed from the boxes, One Cop, 


«.one F ARINELLI!” This infatuation was ſo ex- 
ceſſive, ſo effiminate, and ſo diſgraceful, that not 
only ſeveral manly writers of our own country, but 


foreigners, ed in terms of aſtoniſhment and 5 


056 nn sro. 


diſdain ſuch a departure from the hardy, honeſt, ande 
| honourable character for which Britons had ever 
been ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed, and the obloquy 
and contempt into which they would inevitably. _ 
1 plunge themſelves by emulating the taſte and folly 


of a nation long fince ſunk into rolopunuhels and; 
W | 


The misfortune was that during all this time no- 
Wks knew why. this laviſh applauſe, and more la- 
viſh bounty, for FarinELL1 received more than 
five thouſand a year, was beſtowed. Not one in fifty: 
was capable of giving a reaſon why he ſung better 
than SENEsENO; and, as to his deportment, it was 
diſguſting beyond meaſure, his figure being as tall as 


2 giant, and as thin as a ſhadow, therefore, if he had 
grace it could be only of a fort to de ed by a 5 
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But let us tum from this monument of Englifh 
folly to examine the reſt of the operatical corps; 
who, though in ſome meaſure their encouragement 5 
was reproachable enough, did not fo abjectly diſs 


grace us, n particular the compoſers, for their la- 


bours were meritorious, and worthy of the counte- = 
nance e received. | | 


The eue at this time lay between the Ita- 
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Hans, the Germans, and the Engliſh. The Italian 
muſic upon the whole had the preference ſor a time, 
and probably would have eſtabliſhed a correcter 
taſte, had not IIAN DEL, with all his merit, kept up 
that coldneſs and phlegm that was but too apparent 

in the ſtyle of our profeſſors. It gave a ſpirit of emu- 
lation to ſucceed in abſtruſe harmony and ſtudied 
modulation, and if PuxctrtLi had been obliged to 
reſtrain his genius, before HAN DET, how much more 
mult it have been neceſſary for ſuch compoſers as 
GREEN, Travers, Garzs, and others, many of 
whom, unable to conteſt the point with foreigners, 
purſued a more profitable though a leſs reputable 
courſe ; and, as they could not get their own mulic 


a reception, taught that of others which was more 


„ 


7 
The Ttalians; 1 did not ſo racitly aqui- 25 
eſce in yielding the ſuperiority to HANDEL, and 
Bowoxcini in particular ſet himſelf forward in as 
pointed a conteſt with that compoſer, as that of 
Cuzzoni and Favsrina*. HAN DET, ee 
carried his Point Weener and thus, with all t th 
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2 * Y whimſical note of Tw 3 wt Tweedledee: was 


written upon this occaſion, at which a living author, as amiable | in his 


manners as he is elegant in his writings, has, I think a little too f. iſti⸗ ; 
diouſly taking umbrage. I don't know how far Sw] IF had a foul for 
_ muſic, but it is plain he does not in this caſe ridicule the merit of the 


men but the folly of the public, | 
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folid and ſubſtantial merit of the various pieces _ 


brought out by this celebrated compoſer, the opera 
was certainly not of that ſpecies beſt calculated to 
command the admiration of this country, till the more 
ſplendid and general beauties in the melodies of 
 JowenLi,. PzxcoLes, and Gar rot, cleared 
away that buzz of harmonic combination that had fo | 


wo ieren, but not ſatisfied, the: ws. pro car. 


"oo to 15 Wande 1 "RO a 47 were 
partly Engliſh and partly Italians. This mixture, 1255 
indeed, had been always cuſtomary. Mrs. Axa- 
3ELLA HUNT bad been in Puxc EE“ time as cele- 
brated as was aſterwards Mrs. To 1s, and after 
her Mrs. Rozinson, MaRxcUERITA, IsABET LA, 


Gi ARD TAU, the BARON Ess, GaLLia, and then 


FausrINx A, Cuzzoxi, and others were the female 
ſingers; as to the men, VALENTINI kept the ſtage 


till he was driven out by SEN ESI VO; who afterwards 


gave way to FARINELL1, even as one wedge driveth 


out another, as ADDISON makes Vellum ſay i in the 


Drummer, The opera, however, was now, like 
every thing elſe dramatic, drawing to the zenith of 
its reputation, having en a ſplendour and * 
conſequence ſoon after hes 4 708 rette of 
Ganmick. x # N 
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